

















Recreation Library 
Now Offered at a Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you will find the boiled 
down information on fishing, hunting, and camping written in a clear, 
concise style by leading authorities. All non-essentials have been elimi- 
nated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper with heavy, bril- 
liantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition to every sports- 
man’s library. 


Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
a fast-flying bird. Askins knows the game from 


Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care 
of tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, troll- 
ing, trot-line Yishing, ice fishing, bait and fly cast- 


ing are represented. The chapter on “Baits—How 
to Find, Keep and Use Them” gives you many new 
kinks about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 


both angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead,.”’ judging 
distance and figuring direction are problems about 


soft-shells, frogs, minnows, clams, catfish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the best 
known fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, 
are described separately-—where to look for them, 
what to offer them and how to land them. 90 
pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


which an expert can tell you something, you will 
find all this--and more —discussed definitely and 
simply in “Wing Shooting.”” 88 pages and cover. 
25c postpaid. 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn = sheep, 
rocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. 
Preparations for a big game hunt —startling reve 
lations about the clothing and equipment neces 
sary, guides, etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c post 
paid. 


A frank 


Sheridan R. Jones. 
and faults of different 


Bait Casting by 
discussion of the merits 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and _ lures. 
Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting” 
rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.”’ Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling plugs, 


pork, spoons, and live bait. The most likely Major Charles Askins. New 


angling strategies are outlined for shallows, weed pte ae — a All of vs ot 

, sa in a oe i information on new arms, ammunitions, sights, 
~ ona Siieusaeteom team and shooting. Full details of the sensational new 
; en oe a .22 Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authorita 
tive analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants 
lhorough and technical description of every cali 
ber gun from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 
Also latest developments in Shotguns. 96 pages 
and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Shooting Facts by 


streams. 


Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
Casting” that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as 
the side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spin 
ner, dry fly and other special lures. The best 
methods of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish 
are handled each in a separate chapter as is the 
matter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 25c 
postpaid. 


Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, and lures 
particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
has fly-fished hundreds of the best bass streams of 
this country, and the facts he states here are 
practical_—based on experience. Tells you where 
and how to fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly 
Casting for Black Bass,” care of the equipment, 
clothing for the fly caster. and how to cook and 
preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass. but you can well afford to read John- 
son's recommendations no matter how much of an 
expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both sta- 
tionary and nomadic camps. How to select a suit- 
able camp site. Some new pointers on camp man 
igement, sanitation, woodcraft, and camp cook- 
ery. 64 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 714A 
353 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ for which please send me 
the book or books circled below at 25c each or five for $1.00. 
Wing Shooting 


Big Game Hunting Fly Rod for Bass 


Fishing Facts Shooting Facts 


Bait Casting 


Fly Casting 


Fill in your name and address on the coupon at 


the right and mail with your remittance. Coin, Campers Manual 


stamps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 
be sent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be 
sure to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
or 25c each for single copies in lots of less than five. 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


HAT statement, 

“Wild West Gun- 
men Were Not So 
Hot!” is one we'd 
allow only a recog- 
nized authority to 
make. And Charles 
Askins Jr. is that 
kind of authority. 
To prove it, we 
need do no more 
than list his major 
honors in handgun 
shooting, some of 
noted, a number of 





them attained, as 
times in his career. 

Texas champion (5 times) 

Arizona champion 

New Mexico champion. 

Oklahoma rapid-fire champion 

Winner, Ft. Warren, Wyo., 
championship 

Southeastern slow-fire champion 

Southwestern pistol champion 

Northwestern international champion 

Runner-up, national midwinter indi- 
vidual championship 

Border patrol individual champion (10 
times) 

Winner, national pistol championship 

Winner, all-around national champion- 
ship 

Ranked No. 1, 
pistol team 

Member U. S. team, international 
matches (3 times). High man on team 
in tryout and in team match, 1939. 

Winner, rapid-fire Olympic champion- 
ship, Havana 

And, if you still think all that makes 
Askins just a cellar-range theorist, re- 
member that, as a former member of the 
U. S. Border Patrol, his skill with a 
shootin’ iron on many occasions was the 
only thing that stood between him and a 
sudden trip to the Pearly Gates. Fact is, 
if you'd pin him down, you'd probably 
find out that he’s been in as many gun 


grand 


.22 caliber all-America 


fights for keeps as any of the old-time 
Yep, he’s 


lead siingers he writes about. 
one guy who knows his stuff! 


A’ THE age of 
27, Alexander 
Grant Jr. has had 
white-water thrills 
enough to last a 
lifetime, but he’s 
still looking for 
more and bigger 
ones to face. 

Born in 3oston, 
the author of “Ida- 
ho Maelstrom” at- 
tended St. Marks 
School and Har- 
vard University, and his introduction to 
foldboating came during summer vaca- 
tions on the rivers of Europe. Since his 
graduation, he’s worked constantly for 
various railroads, but manages to piece 
out plenty of time at his favorite sport 
combining week-end trips to streams 
near his New York City home with 
jaunts farther west during vacations. 

Between winning the National White- 
water Championships in Maine and con- 
quering some of the toughest rapids of 
the Northwest, Grant has become an au- 


9 
~ 





thority on foldboating, and contributed 
a chapter on the Idaho, Colorado, and 
Utah region to the recent manual “Fold- 
boat Holidays.” This summer he'll tackle 
another tough proposition, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 

Grant’s philosophy of foldboating is: 
“As long as it’s possible for a workaday 
soul like myself to have so much fun for 
so little money, it’s still a good world.” 


A. COOPER had a good precedent 
- for breaking in Rebel, of “Rebel Hits 
the Trail,” at an early age. He was a 


very small youngster himself when his 
fishing along the 


father first took him 
Raccoon River near 
Sac City, lowa. 

A graduate of 
Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, vintage 
1931, Cooper is now 
physical - education 
instructor at Roose- 
velt School, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and 
finds time also to 
sponsor a boys’ club 
in his church. He 
has a pet peeve 
the steady spread 
of “No Trespassing” signs through the 
land—but believes the answer is for 
every sportsman to educate youngsters 
in proper respect for property. 

By a coincidence, Cooper's first job 
was coaching at Albert City, Iowa, 
where L. C. Sheppard, a frequent OvutT- 
poor Lire contributor, is superintendent 
of schools, and the two men frequently 
teamed up on trips afield. “Shep,” 
Cooper tells us, “is an ideal partner. He 
will tramp all day, or cast all morning, 
whether results are favorable or not.” 

Although he’s written for school-ath- 
letics organs, “Rebel Hits the Trail’ was 
Cooper’s first pay-dirt strike in the out- 


[ow S FAR BACK as I can remem- 
ber,” our boating editor, 
J. A. Emmett, “neighbors outside of 
| Camden, Maine, where I was born, 
prophesied nothing good for a young 
| fellow who spent more time fooling 
| around the water and old boats than 
in going to school. Since then I've 
lived most of my life afloat—on crafts 
ranging all the way from houseboats 
on the inland rivers to fishing schoon- 
ers off Newfoundland. 

“Enforced periods ashore have in- 
cluded guiding and trapping in Maine 
and Quebec, a few years spent behind 
a desk—I hate to think about them 
interesting work in various small 
shipyards, and building and repairing 
boats on my own. All the while, what 
I've learned I've been trying to pass 
on to others.” 

(And succeeding, we might add!) 

“A wife who loves the water and 
boats as much as I do makes it possi- 
ble for us to live the year around 
aboard our small auxiliary ketch, 
Wanderlust. We particularly like the 


says 











partly 
because his experiences as a fisherman 


door field. This, he explains, is 


are generally “nothing much to write 
home about.” He’s taken plenty of good 
fish, day in and day out, but those storied 
“lunkers” always seem to miss his hook 
“But anyway,” he writes, “as long as 
I'm living I’m fishing, and as long as 
I’m fishing there’s hope.” 


E TAKE no credit for Charles J. 
Beise’s writing, as demonstrated in 
“Mountain Music,” but Beise freely ad- 
mits that we had a hand in making 
better photographer of him. A numbe! 
of years ago he contributed several tech 
nical rifle articles, and was advised by 
OvutTpoor Lire to perfect his camera tech- 
nique for illustrative purposes. Taking 
the advice, he became so interested in 
photography that for a time he all but 
deserted his old favorite, the rifle. Of 
late, however, he’s learned to combine 
skills, and finds, like many of our con- 
tributors, that camera and shooting arm 
work together admirably in the field. 
When not stalking marmots, Beise is 
an attorney in Durango, Colo., and at the 
age of 32 has hunted most of the big 
game available in the United States 
elk, deer, coyotes, antelopes, and turkeys. 


ge rtgpeee ESLER believes his first cra- 
dle must have been creel-shape, be- 
special fondness fo! 
creels ever since. The author of “Mus- 
kies of the Moving Waters” doesn’t even 
care what he fishes for—trout or 
muskie or pike—so long as he’s out 
fishing. 

In his “spare time,” as Esler puts it, 
he’s a high-school teacher at Tarentum, 
Pa. But even during the school day he 
finds plenty of opportunities to get in a 
lick or two for conservation and sports- 
manship. 

At home too, Esler is fortunate, for 
his marriage has produced two sons, the 
eldest of whom is seven years old and al- 
ready delights in snaring trout from be- 
hind his dad’s boots. Writes Esler: “One 
of my biggest moments occurred last 
season when my youngster had hooked 
and landed a small but legal trout. It 
was the first fish of the day, and I knew 
that he wanted to creel it. But after 
studying it he said: ‘It’s kind of small, 
Dad. back.’ ”’ 


cause he’s had a 


bass 


I think we'd better put it 





tidewater country of Maryland and 
Virginia. Life is tranquil and time 
means little. Cities are few and far 
between, and boats and the water are 
still of more importance here than 
cars and the highways. Sea food is to 
be had for the taking at all times of 
the year, there is good bird and small- 
game shooting alongshore. 

“So what more could one ask? So 
far as I’m concerned, it’s proof that 
in my case the neighbors were all 
wrong.” 
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Come on On to— 


TARPO 


























A. H. G. 


HEADQUARTERS. . 


The annual Tarpon 
Round-Up is now on 

and will continue to 
August Ist. A thrilling 
contest with many 
awards and trophies, 
and the super-thrill of 
battling with the gam 


est tish that swims. 
This is tarpon head 
quarters—and a great 


place for all kinds of 


fish. Varied sport and 
entertainment. Bring 
your family and 
friends. For booklet 
and fishing folders 
one to G. L. Neal, 
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won $250 Geo. Ruppert. prize, 1940, 


. vr KR. M. Robinson, Ylkton, V r ° 
shing from HOT"i WACH 
PREAGUE. Best des for yee 
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ing late Al it to fat Nov. Sharks 
rays, sea ba ike, bonitas all 
summer 
20 sport fishing boats available 
Mears, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 





JUDLEY’S ISLAND CAMP for 







Good Fishing, Bathing and Complete Rest 
Located 20 miles from Virginia Beach, directly on 
ocean fro nt ss than 1 mile from famous Back 
Bay and C ituck hunting and fishing grounds. 
Large-mo ith black bass and other fresh water fish. 
Also good surf fishing. Excellent bathing beach. 
Make your reservations early, accommodations for 
only six persons. Write for further information. 


L. L. DUDLEY 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
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“overs al 


indreds of pronghorns here in Wyo- 
one sure, if you can hit at from 25 to 
15 to Oct. 15. My low charge 
but permit. Includes comfortable 
hot & cold showers, swell food, daily trans- 
n to world’s best antelope grounds. Won- 
good time. Write 


nd get 


Season Sept. 


resting details. 


HEATH, 90! W. Yellowstone, Casper, Wyoming 
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gh ranges where it is always cool in 
‘r. Good trout fishing. Comfortable home 
Reliable pack of hounds. Lion and bobcat 
hout the year, bear, elk, deer, turkey, 
and ducks in season 

e packtrain, saddle covered trucks, 
‘amps, real Dutch oven cooks. 
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ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 


Fishing—Hunting—Recreational Resort 
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MOLUNKUS SPORTING CAMPS 
J. McGrath, Mer. Kingman, 
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Northern Maine 


BIG TROUT 


Big Machias & Allagash Waters 
Airplane Service 


Cabins, guides, canoes, good 
road within » mile of home 
The Place That's Different! 
ASHLAND, MAINE 


GAME— GAME — GAME 


Take a full bag out this Fall. Hunt in 
British Columbia, where game is plentiful 
MOOSE, ELK, SHEEP, GOAT 
BEAR (BLACK, BROWN & GRIZZLY) 
DEER (MULE AND WHITETAIL) 
Shots Guaranteed 
GORDON J. McKAY, ATHALMER, B. C., CANADA 
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CANOE: CRUISING Ournrs ReNTaa 





“ LAKE GEORGE 

ON STATE OWNED 
CAMP ISLANDS, FREE 

Complete outfits rented, consisting 

of canoe, tent, » kitchen uten- 


Sils, axe, grate, » Sufficient for 
a party of 2. $30 for two weeks. 
Send f folder “‘O."* 


Bolton Landing 
on Lake George, 
N. Y. 


& CRAIG-WALKER CO. 


Pipestone Falls Lodge 


WINTON, MINNESOTA 





For fishing ‘‘that can’t be beat’? get off the 

beaten paths to Basswood Lake on the Canadian 

Border of Superior N iti onal and Quetico Pro 
ncial Park Americar plan store, cano¢ trips 
«x cabins with electric lights, showers 


_ M. J. Conorton, Prop. Box 137| 
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@ Even the smallest tuna off the Maine 
coast will match you pound for pound. And 
you can hook ’em or harpoon ’em up to 
1000 pounds! That’s a real tussle! Boats, 
gear and guides are available. Just bring 
your love of fishing. 

Maine is easy to get to. And there’s all 
kinds of sport for the salt water fisherman. 
Fly fishing for pollock and mackerel will 
be at its height in a few weeks. Striped bass 
are striking hard. No license and always 
open season for salt water fishing. There’s 
a sea and shore fisheries warden in almost 
every coastal town to help you. Comfort- 
able accommodations everywhere. Mail the 
coupon for free helpful booklets. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


FREE BOOKLETS! The official Maine Salt | 
Water Fishing Guide. A new booklet on 
striped bass too. Write for them both. Address: 
Maine Development Commission | 


John Street, Portland, Me. 
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WE’VE GOT ’EM! 
COME AND GET ’EM 





in the 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


@ The vast unspoiled territory of the Canadian 
Rockies offers matchless big game hunting. Big- 
horn, Dall and Stone Sheep, Mountain Goat, Griz- 
zlies, Moose, Caribou and Elk, Deer and Black 
Bear—it's got ‘em all! 

We'll tell you about the districts offering the 
best hunting prospects and give complete details 
absolutely FREE. Let us help plan your trip 
put you in touch with competent guides and out- 
fitters. Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tour- 
ist Agent, 4417 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


U. S. Citizens require no passports—and 
their travel dollars go farther in Canada 


Camadian Pacific 





In the Heart of Algoma 


BLIND RIVER, ONTARIO 


A wonderful territory of forests, lakes and streams. 


Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Muskelonge, Pike Fishing 
Bear hunting Spring and Fall, Deer, Moose in season 
Good roads summer and winter, and water routes lead 
north from Blind River, which is on Sault-Sudbury 
Trans-Canada Highway. Fine climate and beautiful 
scenery all year round. Excellent hotel and camp ac- 
commodations. Write, 

Secretary, Board of Trade, Blind River, Ont., 


Dalseg’s Camp 


Located on Lake of the Woods, where you get prize 
MUSKIES, LAKE TROUT, WALLEYED PIKE, NORTH- 
ERN PIKE, AND GOOD BASS FISHING. A new camp 
has been erected on Cedar Lake, 25 mi. north of Qui- 
bell, on the Canadian National Railway. Main camp 
easily reached from highway out of Emo. Camps open 
May Ist. All accommodations guaranteed. Write or 
wire for full information to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 
->OBABIKON BAY CAMP<, 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
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A\\ PRIZE 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
been caught at Calvert's than at any other 
camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the past 26 yeors prove this statement 
Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing 
Deer and Duck hunting. Six comps. Comfort- 
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All Over the Map 


With 


PA. PARSONS 


HOULD Maine guides blush or end it 

all? Maiden lady in Rhode Island, 

planning to spend summer in Dead 
River section of the Pine Tree State, 
wrote Lloyd F. McDonald, Secretary of 
the Dead River Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, wishing to know if Maine guides 
are civilized, and if it is safe for her to 
be in a cabin alone with only her maid as 
an escort. If it weren’t, she added, she 
could bring two maids. ... Elk and deer 
of Glacier National Park in Montana 
normally spend their summers in the 
United States and their winters in Can- 
ada. Florida chambers of commerce | 
take note. 

Border states east of the Mississippi, 
and eastern Canada, have reason to be 
jealous. Eastern brook trout weighing 
nearly 12 lb., and scaling 27% in., was 
caught on April 12 in Suttle Lake, near 
Bend, Oreg., by Mrs. Minnifer of Prine- 
ville, Oreg. 








Oswald Neesvig, Madison, Wis., isn't afraid 
to risk his rod, playing a Wisconsin musky 


Hot Creek, 3 miles long, in the Inyo- 
Mono section of California, is said by 
authorities to be best natural trout pro- 
ducer in the world. Because of the tem- 
perature of its water, coming from three 
huge springs, trout grow three times as 
fast there as in any mountain stream in 


the country. Eggs hatched in the fall 
become 5 to 7-in. trout by the time of 
the opening of the season the next year. 


Hot Creek is now to have a fish hatch- 
ery. ... Indian population of Michigan 
prior to the time of the coming of the 
white man was estimated at from 7,000 
to 10,000 by Henry Schoolcraft, early 
authority on the Indian. Today that 
same area gives sport, food, or income to 
more than million anglers, 2,000 
commercial fishermen, 170,000 deer hunt- 
ers, 500,000 small-game hunters, and 25, 
000 trappe rs, 

Jack Miner, famous wildfowl conserva- 
tionist of Kingsville, Ont., bands water- 
fowl with bands on which a verse of 
scripture is printed. Last fall he banded 
a Canada with the following: “He 
careth for you—I Pet.” (Peter). Man in 
far South shot that goose and wrote 
Miner saying he was sorry he had shot 
“your first pet.” ... Early this spring the 
editor of a Burnet (Tex.) newspaper, | 
driving west from Round Mountain, 
Blanco County, toward Llano, counted in 
pastures along only five miles of high- 
way exactly 133 deer. Of these the great 
majority were only half grown. 

Forest fire situation so serious over | 


one 


Joose 















5 WILDERNESS CAMPS 
VIRGIN FISHING WATERS 
REASONABLE RATES 
Thousands of Muskies are caugt 
up here every year and hundre 
arereal prize trophies. Lake Tro 
unusually plentiful in May ,ear! 
June and October. Muskie, Bas 
Wall-eyes, Tiger Pike are readi! 
caught throughout theseason.B;, 
Game and Duck Hunting. Be 
equipment—comfortable cot 
tages—tasty meals. Canoe tri; 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat 
Licensed guides. Reservation a 
visable. Send forillustrated folde 


, 
reen s Camps 


NESTORS FALLS, ONTARIO, CAN 





ELMGREN’S CAMPS— 


Lake of the Woods, Ont., Canada 


se- 


Remote island camp, modern ho 
Camp has central dining room & sho 


Located 25 miles from nearest road in nor 
central part in the best Muskie area Als 
bass, walleye, G. N. Pike & Lake Trout. Goc 
hunting, Moose, Deer & Ducks. Write 


Elmgren’s Camps, Sioux Narrows, Ont., Canada 
After June Ist: Kenora, Ont., Canada 











eFish and Hunt in Lake of the Woods’e 


MAPLE LEAF LO DGE 


Plan your fishing trip NOW! Spring fishing for Lake Tr 





Whitefish Bay and Crow Lake. Prize winners are tak Presta t 
waters. Trout from May 15. Summer fist . ta Lake 
Trout, Walleyes, and Northern Pike and accomn k 
tions. Good Roads. Drive your car t« « return yea 
after year. Reservations must be made in advan F jeta “ 


JACK RACE, Box 261, Rainy River, Ont., Canada 
or H. E. LUTES, Sextonville, Wisc. 
— DEER — BEAR — DUCKS 


im season 


MOOSE 


HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Most northerly Lake of the Woods Camp. 
Twenty miles from highway, by cr 
Best Muskie, Bass, Wall-eye and Northern 
Pike fishing. 
Moose — deer — bear — ducks. 


Finest accommodations and meals. Americ 
plan only. Write or wire 

HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 
KENORA ONTARIO, CANADA 


fr STONE’S CAMPS <— 
Ash Rapids—Lake of the Woods 
Muskies, Bass, Wall-Eyes, Trout 


Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 
Wonderful fly fishing for small mouth bass 
Comfortable cabins. good beds & meals, Cabin 


Cruiser—Send for folder 


DES STONE, P. O. Box 90, Kenora, Ont. 








Lake of the Woods 
VIRGIN MUSKIE & BASS tage 


boats, m 


Five locations Sabins, meals 
ruides House ae ping cabins also. Folder or 
request. Apply to 


CLARK & CROMBIE 


Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 








CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp tate timagami 


A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 


Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
eaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
© your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 

bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 

fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 

Ill, folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P. R.) N. Ont., Canada 
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much of the eastern part ar the country 
this past spring that drastic measures 
became necessary. Governor Herbert 
Lehman of New York closed by procla- 
mation all the wooded and open areas of 
the state to The proclamation 
revoked all open seasons on fish and 
game with few exceptions. Fishing from 
boats lakes and ponds reachable 
directly by automobile roads became the 
only fresh water fishing permitted. Thus 
the trout fishing within the state came 
to a standstill. 

Heroic cottontail. 
writer’s in New 
apple 
trimmings in his back 
passing the place one 
heard strange screams. The neighbor 
had set fire to the brush heap and the 
screams came from it and a hedge near- 
by. A cottontail rabbit charged from | 
the hedge and hurled herself into the 
blazing pile. Apparently her young were 
within the brush heap. 

Not for jangled nerves but in the July 
jth spirit: Huzzah, Mo., Whoopflarea, 
Ky., Yellville, Ark., Roaring Gap, N.C., 
and Bangs, Ohio. 


visitors. 


on 


Neighbor of the 
Jersey last winter cut 
tree and heaped the 
yard, The writer, 
morning in spring, 


down an 


Virginia Black Bass 


HE Shenandoah River, near Overall 

in Page County, Va., has some of the 
best smallmouth bass fishing in the 
state. For largemouth bass and pike, 
Smiths Lake near Norfolk, Va., gives ex- 
cellent fishing at times. This lake is 
Norfolk's source of water supply, and a 
small fee is charged for fishing and use 
of boats. 

There are a number of ponds con- 
trolled by the state, in the vicinity of 
Norfolk and Petersburg, with fair fish- 
ing for largemouths and walleyes. Most 
ry these are rather large bodies of water 
requiring use of boats, for which the 
charge is reasonable. Airfield Pond, Sus- 
sex County, Va., about 35 miles southeast 
of Petersburg, is about 5% miles from 
state highway No. 460, connecting Peters- 
burg and Norfolk. The nearest town is 


Wakefield, where the keeper of the pond 
M. Hackler. 


lives.—B. 





A tarpon shows why he is called a "Silver 
King" by putting on a dizzy show for D. O. 
Fugate of Boca Grand, Fla., Tarpon Club 


Ontario Family Vacation 
PACH spring I begin to consider vaca- 
tion plans, and though I am some- 
times tempted to go to other places, I 
wind up by settling on my fishing ground 


for a number of years back, knowing 
that it offers just about as much as any 
place can anywhere, and more than 
most. It is at Skead, Ont., on Lake Wana- 
pitai. We drive there, going via the Soo 
and Sudbury, Ont. 


There is very good fishing in the lake 
for wall-eyes and lake trout, and these 
fish usually run to large size. There is 
good bass fishing, also, but these fish 
average only about 2 lb. Lake Mata- 
gamosa is reached by a portage of about 
40 rods, and is a long and narrow lake, 
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= ated, Fighting! 


From Crystal Ice Cold Streams in the 
Shadow of Snow- 
Fastest, gamiest of all fish—these rip-snorting Colo- 


rado mountain trout! Living 


torrents, in swift, deep riffles and white-maned rapids, 


in ice cold water that springs 


banks and age-old glaciers they HAVE to be hardy! 
Cutthroats, Brooks, 
here waiting to give you the best sport ever known. 


Rainbows, 












Clad Peaks 


in brawling mountain 
from perpetual snow- 


Browns — they're all 





LAND OF FULL CREELS-BIG GAME-WHDLIFE 








eee owe 
Sr rtcome a f to Y 


Fish the Gunnison, Rio Grande, Cache la Poudre, Platte, 
Los Pinos, White, Elk, Arkansas, Michigan, Frying Pan, 
Colorado, Roaring Fork and thousands of other streams 
and lakes. ALL teeming with fighting trout. Colorado's 
14 hatcheries and scientific re-stocking program make 
SURE! 13 National Forests, Wilderness Areas, good 
roads, easily accessible streams, plenty of open water. OR 
one-day horseback rides and pack-trips into the wild- 
erness—take your choice! 


FU FOR EVERY MEMBER OF 
YOUR FAMILY 
Mesa Verde, 


Rocky Mountain National Park, Pikes Peak, 

Dinosaur National Monument—world’s most magnifi- 

cent scenery! Throw snowballs in summer, see rodeos, 

> horseback, sleep under blankets every night, enjoy 

hiking, camping, PLUS the most invigorating, healthful 
climate of ‘alt 


a. Elk, Bear, Mt. Lion 


1 MUST be reduced this 












Deer and elk pe pulator 
pen seasons ¢ y bot h species—with or 
pen season 
yut antlers. Cé near ty and 


thicters af reas ‘able prices. 





Clip Coupon! Mail Today! 
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Highway Map 


Fishing and Hunting . 
General Information 
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Pack Trips [| Accommodations 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


TO THE PUBLIC! 
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© Med BARTENDER’S 


practically every drink knownto man. ..753 Tested 
Recipes! All fully indexed in a book of 157 pages 
with a gold embossed maroon leatherette cover. 
List price, $2.00. 

Send 35c in stamps or coins to Old Mr. Boston, 1400 
Massochusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. Your copy will 
go out, postpaid, by return mail. 


l 
I 
! 
! 
I 
; From the “Angel's Kiss” to the “Zombie”—here’s 
! 
1 
I 
| 
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BIG SPECKLED TROUT 
and COASTERS 


Lake Nipigon & Ite Northern Streams 
Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prize win- 
ners 7 lb. and over caught by our guests. Black Bass, Lake 
Trout, Great Northerns, Walleyes. Our fishing off the 
beaten trail and cabin cruiser takes you there in com- 
fort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Practically 
virgin territory. Moose, Caribou, Deer, Bear in season. 
Bill Bruce's Hunting & Fishing Camps 
Willet, Ontario, Canada 





foes “OF the Beaten Trail’’ 


Six Point Lodge 





Or on beautiful Rh tt ake in the Pines. Sep 
e Lay Sleeping ¢ eened heated 

Maid Servic BLACK. PASS— TROUT. We romise 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 


—Soe LAKES! 
edeDdeD ad A Je 
Filled with BLACK BASS & TROUT 

In Ontario's Highlands of Haliburton 
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Good a 
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Send for interesting inforn 


WINDOVER'S FISHING CAMPS 
Minden, Ontario 


RANGERS LODGE ‘s.cr: 


Located 200 miles northeast of Toronto in High- 
lands of Ontario. Good all weather roads. Fighting 






lake fishing 





athe n NOW! 


Canada 











Lake Baptiste 








mall mouth BASS and WALLEYED PIKE, 8 prize 
fish taken last year within sight of lodge. Heated 
log cabins with running water and innerspring 
mattresses. Excellent meals, Boats, Guides & Mo- 
tors. Bring the family, Reasonable rates. Write for 
folder to 
RANGERS LODGE 

Baptiste Ontario, Canada 
An Unusual Vacation on a Private Island 


In The Thousand Islands 
For epertomen & Their Families 


on a tiny isl d estate mull enjoy a really un 
va f « ating + ad wt ind when you 
t! chedules Delighttf. iliv con wta 





RASS Pikh For book! 


LANCASTER ISLAND INN 


E. Marvin Ivy Lea,. Ont., 


‘ gu 
MUSKIES 


Canada 
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3 Fightin Ish. ¢ 
« i 
“ . , » 
“ Lake trout, speckled trout, bass and + 
< : : , < 
> muskies Four fighting fish to delight +» 
« : ys S - 
« the angler. The tkes and streams +> 
< ) — , - 
= of Algonquin Park fer diversified fishing thruout > 
q 4 < 
<= the summer months. Folder on Request. > 
< > 
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— > 
3 LAKE TRAVERSE CAME . 
> Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 58, Pembroke *- 
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with many islands, and excellent fishing. 
It has two arms, one going to the north, 
the other to the east. From the east arm 
you can portage into other small lakes, 
each offering good fishing, including 
muskies. All that country is beautiful. 

From the north arm portages will take 
you to other lakes with good fishing, in- 
cluding bass, walleyes and trout. There 
are many small lakes to be reached by 
short portages. Some of these portages 
have only been cut during the last few 
months, and the bass in them go wild 
when you toss them a plug. Deep-run- 
ning plugs should get you specimens that 
go up to 5 lb. The 2 and 3-lb. bass are 
near the top. This country is very rough, 
and hard to get into, but it is in the 
roadless wilderness where all travel is 
by canoe. You need a guide, and after 
you have made two or three portages 
from the main lake you rarely, if ever, 
see another party. 

The nights get chilly, even in midsum- 
mer, so take along plenty of warm cloth- 
ing. There are accommodations on the 
lake good enough for you to share with 
your family, and you can leave wife and 
children at the main camp while you 
penetrate the wilderness with your guide 
to get a taste of the unspoiled.—Geo. 


Tibbitts. 





Ford Holmes, guide at Quimby's Cold Spring 
Club, Averill, Vt., holds a big laker got 
from the cold depths of Great Averill Lake 


Ocean Fishing for Midwest 


RESH yater anglers living within 

easy reach of Chicago, Ill., now have 
the opportunity to experience the thrills 
of the best salt water angling at small 

xpense. The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
originated in 1939 an ingenious plan 
whereby such anglers could have a 
week-end’s fishing in the famous Ches- 
apeake Bay region of Maryland, provid- 
ing for 24 hours of actual fishing, and 
with all expenses included, at a low cost. 
These excursions or “expeditions” 
they are called, have proved so popular 
that they are being continued this sea- 
son. They have been so arranged as to 
take very little, if any, time from busi- 
ness. 

There are two to come. The first leaves 
Chicago at 4:50 p.m., daylight saving 
time, on Thursday, July 3rd, to arrive in 
Chicago on the return trip at 9:30 a.m., 
daylight saving time, on Monday, July 7. 
The second leaves Chicago on Friday, 
Aug. 29, at 4:50 p.m., daylight saving 
time, to arrive in Chicago on the return 
trip on Tuesday, Sept. 2nd, at 9:30 a.m., 
daylight saving time. 

Anglers embark in first class modern 
fishing boats, for the fishing grounds, at 
1:00 p.m. the next day after leaving | 
Chicago. Handlines and bait are oe 
vided, and there are experts to tell you 
how to bait up and fish. Railroad fare, | 
motor coach transportation from Wash- | 
ington, D. C., to Solomons, Md., all meals 
during the expedition, two nights’ lodg- 
ing at Solomons, boat hire, guides’ fees, 
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REEF POINT HOUSE 


on Beautiful Rainy Lake 


for SMALL MOUTH BASS, also 
Wall Eyes, Northern Pike 
Housekeeping Cabins—Beach. 
Ideal for the Family. 


4 
4 
4 
5 
A] 
4 
‘ 
‘ 
N. Chabot—Box 302—Fort Frances, Ont. 


tient | 
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LAKELAND LODGE 


ae nine Seeny District—N 
j 


Fishing and 
Hunting Camps 


orthern Ontario 





xcelle here gem 1 commodatilons « S 
le hs f r SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
NORTHERN PIKE AND PIt REREs DORI I 
ept tay f & 
SAL MON, G RAY ‘& MOI NT \IN TROUT. N 
n here i ter for canoe trips thr 
n a... If preferred, |} sekee f 
pped. October and November Moos! 
DEER & BEAR Write for fol 8 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post "Office, ‘Ontario, Canada 





Let me be Your Guide & Host 


In one of Northern Ontario’s newest 





and hunting territories Onapi I 8 
miles long with far reaching arms and | 
lakes full of the gamest fish, inc lir 
kies 3ass, Pike, Trout. Good ac mod 
tions. For information, write 

CAMP ONAPING 
Paul J. Doyon Benny, Ont., Canada 











RENT A JOHNSON OUTBOARD 
for ONTARIO fun 


Be Tes TMs os cnweeen .. $8.00 per wee 
(Alternate Firing 
5.2 OP. GRGLEB. . cwccvecceces $5.00 per wee 
Free Fishing information by Letter or Personal Request. 
O.M.L. SERVICE ALLIED WITH A A 


Specialized Outboard Repair Servi 
A. E. BROWN MOTORS LIMITED 
61 Main St., Toronto (East) Ontario 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
accepts only the most representative 
CAMPS, RESORTS, GUIDES 
and OUTFITTERS 
for these columns 


If you want Real Sport 
get in touch with them 
eee 
On the West's last frontier, at the famous Fly- 
ing U Ranch, with licensed and experienced 
guides, for 
Moose, Caribou, Mountain Sheep, Goats, 
Grizzly, Cinnamon, Brown, Black and 
White Faced Bear, Canada Geese, Grouse, 
Prairie Chicken, Great Variety of Ducks. 
Also good fishing. Rates and folders on request. 


FLYING U RANCH 
70-Mile House, B. C., 





Jack Boyd Canada 














Vacation With Us At 


BIRCH POINT RESORT 


on Marsh- iter Lake 


In the famous Indian Head Country v Wis 
sir Housekeeping cottages fu ‘ 

shaded playgrounds. A-i I I 
Groceries, etc. Write for i f < 


detailed 
Richard L. Stevens 


res of 


Bloomer, Wis. 


On Chetek Chain of Six Lakes 


Pine-shaded housekeeping cabins on narrow pen 
insula. Safe beaches. Excellent fishing for 
Walleyes, Great Nertherns, oes. Panfish. 
Muskie and Trout ne arby. 

2 to 12 people $16 to $30 a week 
slectricity, showers, gas for cook A re 
and sportsmen. 45 miles N. of Eau Claire 
Please give dates of vacation, number i part whe 
asking free folder, Christian clie 


Mr. & Mrs. O. Von Schweinitz, ren Wisc. 


Big, Game Muskies x 


. Muskies head an all-star cast featuring 
Wall-eyed Pike, Bass, and Trout out here at 


YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


Licenses can be secured at Lodge 
Plenty of entertainment for everyone in a 
modern hotel or housekeeping cottages, at 
reasonable rates. Write 


_MRS. MAE ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wisc. 


Stl ANGLERS’ PARADISE 


To ve ach ¢ 
Luce ch rch. 1 < cR : 
1 Levis- spe H N 10 
ied rand fi ow RED RROWS 15 
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Priv ly ed virgin f« 8 lakes SI KLED, LAKE 
RED TROL T ‘all henting. “May 20, Se ‘ 
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Popular rates 


éius ‘ST. “LAURENT, LUCEVILLE, "QUE. 
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tackle, and bait are all included in the 
price of the expedition. 

Among the fine fish caught on these 
expeditions are bluefish, striped bass, 
weakfish, and channel bass. The fishing 
grounds visited are among the most pro- 
ductive anywhere along the coast of the 
United States. 





The Nipigon trout of Ontario make the in- 
dicator on the scales do a quick climb 
when they are weighed. These lunkers on 
the back of Ernie Pool, Canadian National 


| Railways, weighed nearly 5 Ib. to the fish 


Kentucky’s White Bass 


HITE bass are working up Ken- 

tucky rivers in great numbers this 
season, according to the state Division of 
Game and Fish. As early as February 
net fishermen along the Kentucky River 
observed these fish running in very large 
schools. This same food and game fish 
gave wonderful fishing in Kentucky 
streams three years ago, and during the 
spring and summer months anglers 
caught them just about as rapidly as 
they could bait their hooks and cast. If 
that season was a criterion, fishermen in 
the state will have plenty of sport dur- 
ing the summer. 


These fish come up the streams from | 


the Ohio River in order to spawn among 
the rocks and on the riffles. They travel 
and feed in large schools. Individuals 
may go as high as 3 lb., though generally 
one of 114 Ib., is considered a large fish. 
Minnows are taken eagerly and are fa- 
vored as bait, though small lures and ar- 
tificial flies are also effective. 


Muskie on a Fly-rod 


VACATION I'll never forget was in 

1940, when I went to Clam Lake, 
Ashland County, Wis. Clam Lake is a 
little settlement between Hayward and 
Glidden, and its inhabitants are the 
most congenial north-woods folk I have 
ever encountered. We found all kinds 
of fishing, and the opportunity to drive 
over wild roads, with deer and other 
wildlife in sight daily. 

Our cottage was on a beautiful little 
lake called No. 5. The water is clear 
and you could always find fish for the 
skillet just off the shore line. One eve- 
ning Fred Seefeldt came over to the 
cabin and told us about a float trip down 
the Chippewa River. The next morning 
my brother, my son, and I were on the 
way. We put in at a bridge and started 
downstream over some water that any- 
body would love to fish even if they 
never got one. As the other boys shot 


their muskie plugs into every likely ap- | 


pearing spot on each side of the river, 


and without getting a single strike, I 
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(2) A flat? Why he just laughs — 
what's changing tires to a husky man? 


Oour jovial angler is all set for a day 
off — you can’t stop him now! 





. 
O then a spike blows the spare— 4) He feels worse when the garage 
he hikes for help—his day is ruined. man says it needn't have happened. 
e >. 


NEW SUCCESS STORIES keep coming 
in! * 180,000 miles with never a flat! 
*% 11,500 miles without even adding air! 
Photos, too — of tires so badly slashed 
you feel sure they would have blown 
out, with ordinary tubes — though they 


kept right on rolling, with Seal-o-matics. 


NEW ECONOMY RECORDS are sent in 
by enthusiastic users. ® One taxi fleet 
operator claims Seal-o-matics practically 
doubled tire mileage. So safeguard your 
life, your family and your pocketbook , , 
— get Seal-o-matics on the confidential viii 
credit plan offered by Goodrich Silver- Seals With 

town Stores and many B, F. Goodrich Naii In... 


Dealers, Ask about economical trade-in 


Los 


deals on your presenttubes. Stopintoday! Seal-o-matic ‘‘Self-Heal- § 
i ing" lining works in to seal 
* Names and addr furnished on reauest punctu and even big rips # 
ther amazing peries in latest Seal while you 1 For extra 
Bookles ae for it, to The B. F. blow-out protection, tube is 
} ” 7) 60¢ stron r than ordinary 
. i ‘ Ut De} C 2 Sand «wn T 
tubes—toughened and made 
extra heat-resistant with 
Duramin, like Goodrich ’ 
Silvertown Tires. Built to . . 
rG ) Sed the de, Magee Big Rips That 
se sold flat, to be blown uf Could Mean 
ndw sened by stretching. { 
aoe oo BLOW-OUT! 


Sealomatic \nervubes 


FOR PASSENGER CARS—FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKS 






















Dick 


2-time 


Shaughnessy, only 
Nat'l Skeet Cham- 


pton, wearing ws: imerican 
Shooting Master” 


AMERICAN 
MASTER GLASSES! 


WEAR 
SHOOTING 


American Shooting Master Glasses hit the 
bull’s eve for protection, comfort and good 
looks. No wonder they're preferred by more 
shooters every day! Advantages include two 
scientifically determined lens shades . . 
sage green AO Calobar for bright, and 
golden AO Noviol for dull days. Extra large 
face-form lenses. Easily adjusted brow rest. 
Triple-braced eye-pieces. Non-corroding 
1/10-12K Gold-filled frames. Compare with 
any other and you'll choose “American 
Shooting Master”... $12.50 at your sport- 
ing goods store, or from the man who 
examines your eyes. Also see AO Calobar 
F330 style at $7.75. 
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SOUL THBRIDGI bd ° MASSACHUSETTS 
World's Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Products 
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| Hunting G Fishing 
PROPERTIES 

for Sale or Lease 
—For Sale, in Northern Maine— 


Sporting camp with a select clientele, located on 
one of Maine's most beautiful lakes. Fully equipped 
ndividual log cabins with twin beds. Very large 
main camp & electric plant. Rowboats, outboard 
motors, et Ideal investment for anyone with a 
pension or private income Be your own boss 
pleasant work in great outdoors. Excellent fish 

u hunting, trapping No ompetition Price 


$4200. For details write 


Box 14, Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


esd: Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 
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started using a fly-rod. It was a beauti- 
ful bass rod belonging to my brother. I 
tied on a 12-ft. tapered trout leader, and 
tied to the end of this a short-shanked 
spinner with a white bucktail on a single 
hook that I’d used on bass. 

I hadn't made many casts before I got 
action. I tied on to something. I didn’t 
know what it was, as I lost him, but it 
was terrific. I kept casting and about a 
quarter mile downstream we came to a 
bend in the river. The boat took the 
shallow side, and I cast into the head of 
the pool against the cut bank. The lure 
had scarcely struck the water when 
there was a terrific swirl and I saw the 
back of what I figured was a granddaddy 
bronzeback. As soon as I set the hook a 
beautiful muskie came out of the water, 
shaking for all he was worth, and I could 
scarcely believe what I had hold of. 

The suspense of the following min- 
utes was almost unbearable. I didn’t 
know what to do, so called upon every- 
thing I had tried to learn about fishing, 





kept the rod up and the line tight. My 
son Edson manipulated the boat per- 
fectly, and finally, when the fish was 


brought alongside, gave a grand demon- 
stration of how to gaff a fish. That, by 
the way, was his first attempt. 

My pockets must have been full of 
horseshoes, for the leader was frayed for 
about three inches on the end and the 
spinner had a very short shank; but the 
muskie was miraculously hooked so that 
the loop on the spinner came just barely 
outside of his jaw, which prevented his 
sawing the leader with his teeth. Later 
in the day my brother took another 
muskie on that same rig, but that fish 
was a little undersize.—J. E. Way. 


A muskie a week would 
be great luck for a 
lot of anglers, but Bill 
Johns of Chicago got 
11 big ones in II days 
last September fishing 
at Stone's Camps, Lake 
of the Woods, Ontario 





Jacksonville’s Tournament 


HE fourth annual 

Jacksonville, Fla., began June 1 and 
continues through Sept. 15. More than 
$2,000 worth of handsome fishing tackle 
prizes will be awarded to some 50 lucky 
anglers who bring in winning catches in 
15 classifications of salt water game fish. 
The tournament brings to notice the 
fact that the summer season brings the 


tournament of 


best fishing to that area. 
Among the game fish which are in- 
cluded in the list of those for which 


prizes are awarded are sailfish, tarpon, 
dolphin, amberjack, crevalle, and _ bar- 
racuda. The rules of the competition are 
simple. Anyone is eligible to enter and 
no entry fee is charged. All entries must 


be caught within the tournament area 
bounds, roughly defined as within 20 
miles of the mouth of the St. Johns 


River. Only fish taken on rod and reel, 
hook and line, may be entered, excepting 
red snapper which may also be taken on 
a hand line. Plenty of modern fishing 
boats are available. 

Claim is made that cooling sea breezes 
make summer days and nights at Jack- 
sonville delightfully comfortable, and 
the city has developed rapidly along the 
lines of a summer resort. 








lowa Fishing Spots 
HERE is better fishing to be found i1 
Iowa than is generally thought. 
There is some satisfactory fishing fi 
Northern pike, wall-eyed pike, and ba 
in the Des Moines River. Spirit Lak 
and the two Okobojis are located abou 
175 miles northwest of Des Moines, a1 
afford good fishing. Clear Lake, n¢ 
Mason City, is good for pike and bas 
Storm Lake, in Buena Vista County, 
another good spot, and there are man 


small lakes within the state which hay 
been stocked with pan fish, 
inquiry 
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of New Brunswick 
his salmon 


Director 
nets 
and heart-stirring battle 


D. W. Griffiths, 
Bureou of Information, 
after a_ lengthy 


own 


Angling in National Parks 


HE various national parks 

cellent fishing, which is maintained by 
constant stocking. The following 
summary of the species of game fish i? 
each of the parks, its area, together wit! 
a statement as to whether a state fishing 
license is required to fish the waters 
the park. 

Acadia, Maine: Contains approximate- 
ly 26 square miles; salmon; state licens¢ 
required. Crater Lake, Oreg.: About 
square miles. No state license required 
rainbow trout, silversides, and brown 


offer ex 


85 


trout. Glacier, Mont.: About 1,540 square 
miles; 200 lakes, many streams; black 
spotted, brook, rainbow, Mackinaw 
Dolly Varden trout; no state license re 
quired. Grand Canyon, Ariz.: About 1,000 
square miles; rainbow, brown trout 


state license required. 

Grand Teton, Wyo.: 150 square miles 
Mackinaw, black-spotted, brook trout 
state license required. G Smoky 
Mountains, N. C.-Tenn.: 683 square miles 


eat 


brook and rainbow trout, smallmouth 
bass; state license required. Lassen Vol 
canic, Calif.: 163 square miles; rainbow 


brown, and brook trout; state license re- 
quired. Mount McKinley, Alaska: 3,03' 
square miles; Dolly Varden and nativ 


trout, also grayling; no license required 
Mount Rainier, Wash.: About 378 square 


miles; rainbow, black-spotted, brook 
and brown trout; no state license re- 
quired. 

Rocky Mountain, Colo.: 405 square 
miles; rainbow, black-spotted, brook 
and brown trout; state license required 
Sequoia, Calif.: 604 square miles; rain- 
bow, eastern brook, .brown, and golder 
trout; state license required. Yellou 
stone, Wyo.-Mont.-Ida.: 3,471 square miles; 
black-spotted, rainbow, brown, Macki 
naw, brook trout, whitefish, and gray 
ling; no state license required. Yosem- 


ite, Calif.: 1,176 square miles; rainbow 
brook, brown, black-spotted, Tahoe, and 
golden trout; also grayling; state licenss 
required. Shenandoah, Va.: 282 square 
miles; brook and rainbow trout; state 
license required. 
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Montana’s Beaverhead Valley 


| "HERE are so many good fishing lakes 
and streams in the Beaverhead Valley 
| of Montana that it would take 10 years 
of any man’s time to get to them all. 
The Big Hole River gives the best 
| fast-water fishing there is anywhere, and 
the Beaverhead runs a close second. 
They are kept well stocked with rain- 
bows and lochlevens which range from 
1 to 20 lb. Red Rock River is the head- 
waters of the Beaverhead River, and 
gives very good fishing for a distance of 
3 miles above the station of Red Rock. 
Blacktail Deer Creek is a stream that 
runs quite a lot of water, is about 40 
miles in length, and is well stocked with 
Eastern brook trout and natives, as well 
as rainbows. It is pretty brushy, and at 
times part of it is closed to fishing be- 
cause of fire hazard, as this is a great 
wild-hay and cattle country. You can 
get your limit in it in a very short time. 

The upper waters of the Ruby are 
very, very good for rainbows. This 
stream is over 100 miles long, flows 
through a grand country, and there’s 
good fishing all the way, with the best 
of it higher up. 

The flies that are used in the rivers 
with the most success are Dr. Mummy, 
red and gray squirreltail, red and gray 
bucktail, White Miller, and a local fly 
that is a real killer. For creeks, Royal 
Coachman and Gray Hackle are good. 

The Yellowstone waters are very good 
almost anywhere in that district, and the 
rangers there are very willing to give 
information. The Bitterroot River is 
fast becoming a very good stream, and 
any time spent there will be worth while. 
As for the best season, the earlier in 
July the better, for the waters begin to 
recede in August, unless there has been 
a great deal of rain, and also the moss 
is quite heavy the latter part of August. 

J. H. Keenan. 





Glen Minaker can almost whiff the appetizing 
odor of frying fish as he holds the two big 
trout caught in Tushodi Lake, B.C. Tent of 
K. L. McCusker, Fort St. John, B. C., outfitter 
for whom he guides, shows, in the background 


New Brunswick Salmon 


EW Brunswick, famed for its salmon 
fishing, had a fine season last year, 


when the catch by sport fishermen was 


considerably larger than that of the year 


preceding. Records of the Department 
of Fisheries at Ottawa show that the 
improvement was particularly noticeable 
on the Miramichi and Tobique Rivers, 
as well as on the St. John River system. 
These rivers yielded a total of 11,205 
salmon and 17,275 grilse to anglers, an 
increase over the previous year of 3,462 
salmon and 6,766 grilse. 


Good Maine Trout Ponds 
F pcs nal of ponds in the Red River 

section of northern Maine offers ex- 
cellent trout fishing. None of these 
ponds is heavily fished, and they producs 
consistently throughout the season. The 
trout in them run up to 3 and 4 lb. with 
1 and 2-pounders plentiful. 

The best way to get to them is by 
plane from Portage Lake, where there 
is plane service. Another, but longe! 
method of access, is to go up Fish River 
by canoe for 20 miles, and then hike in 
for 11 miles. Gardiner and DeBoullie 
Ponds are the best for brook trout, and 
Togue Pond is good for both lake trout 
and brook trout. Also, there are a num- 
ber of other ponds in the vicinity that 
are equally prolific. 

Warden Wilfred Atkins of Portage 
calls these ponds the best trout waters 
in the state. 


Down in Southern Illinois 


RAB Orchard Lake, located in Wil- 
liamson County, in southern Iili- 
nois, is said to be the largest artificial 
lake in the state. When full and run- 
ning over the spillway, the lake averages 
a fairly uniform depth of 10 ft. 9 in 
throughout. From the dam on the wes- 
tern side of the lake to the eastern end 
the lake is 8% miles long, with a shore- 
line of approximately 140 miles 
The lake was stocked in 1940 with 
500,000 bass, bluegills, and crappies 
There should be very good fishing this 
season, if last year was any criterion. 
There were no record fish caught, but 
there are bass which run up to about 5 
lb. In addition to Crab Orchard there are 
several city reservoirs in the section 
which abound in bluegills and crappies 
South of Crab Orchard there are two 
new lakes under construction. One is 
located in the new Roosevelt Forest on 
Big Grassy Creek, the other on Little 
Grassy Creek. Together they will cover 
1,800 acres. One of them will be 100 ft 
deep and the other 85 ft. deep at the dam. 
The purpose of them is to maintain the 
level of Crab Orchard Lake They 
should offer additional fishing attraction 
to this area. Lakes mentioned can be 
reached from Marion, Herrin, or Car- 
bondale, Ill.—Edgar Boles. 


Newfoundland Fishing Facts 


EWFOUNDLAND had a mild winter, 

which points to early salmon runs 
and good water conditions during the 
1941 season. On most of the rivers the 
peak of the run will come with the grilse 
runs about the third week in June 
From then on, fresh salmon will run up- 
river with every good rise of water until 
the close of the season on Sept. 15. Sea 
trout up to 7 lb. in weight enter some of 
the rivers before the salmon, while in 
others they may enter as late as the first 
week in July. Of course, the nonmigra 
tory brook trout afford fishing in lakes 
and streams all season. 

There are no leased or posted waters 
to annoy the angler. A license is re 
quired to fish all rivers that are speci- 
fied as salmon waters. The license fee 
for this fishing is $10.50 for the nonresi 
dent for two weeks, or $26 for the sea- 
son. No license is required to fish the 
trout lakes and smaller streams 

Newfoundland is not a part of Canada, 
and passports again will be required to 
enter the island. Anglers who plan a 
fishing trip there should allow 10 days 
to two weeks to obtain them, advises 
the Newfoundland Information Bureau 
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West Coast Striper 


EDITOR OUR recent article, 
Outdoor Life: “Can We Save the 
Striper?” interested me 
very much, and I agree that you people 
on the Atlantic coast should put a stop 
to commercial fishing for the species. 
But I'm afraid that you'll have a terrific 
fight on your hands, what with the lob- 
byists of various financially interested 
parties. At least that was what we 
found here in California in our similar 
efforts to make the striped bass a game 
fish. But, as you said, we won, and now 
we have a limit of five fish of not less 
than 12 in 
I do not agree with your proposal to 
increase that size limit to 20 in. That 
might be O.K. for a sportsman in hip 
boots and with $40 worth of tackle, but 
I picture a barefoot boy with his 10-cent 
drop line hanging from the municipal 
piers at San Francisco, Berkeley, or 
Martinez. And if that boy can catch even 
a 10-in. fish, I say let him take it home 
for supper. 
A female striped bass produces more 
than a million eggs each season, and if 
we protect these fish against commercial 
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fishing, and give them congenial spawn- 
ing grounds, we can be liberal as to size 
limits.—O. L. Bishop, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Aggressive Moccasin 


EDITOR ERE'’S an experi- 
Outdoor Life ence I had a short 

time ago which seems 
to contradict the statements by various 
writers that a snake won't make an un- 
provoked attack on a human being. I 
was wading around in water about knee 
deep while casting, when I happened to 
see a water moccasin making directly for 
me. I watched for a moment but on he 
came, getting too close, I decided, for 
comfort. I pulled out my .22 pistol and 
shot, hitting him just back of the head. 
Then, as the blood stained the water, he 
lashed about furiously and charged 
straight at me. I shot again and again 
at least four times—until the gun was 
empty, and seeing that he was still com- 
ing on I started running. After a mad 
dash to shore, 30 or 40 ft., I turned, but 
the snake was nowhere in sight. Either 
my splashing had scared him off or the 
gun had finished him. 

Two people saw the whole thing, and 
one of them later told me that I got to 
shore so fast that I seemed to be run- 
ning on top of the water. Now, you 
snake experts, let's have your opinions! 

William Farmer, Ferriday, La. 


This Settles That! 


ERMIT me to at- 

tempt a conclusive 
statement on the .30/30 
argument, in an effort to relegate the 
whole confounded thing to a place less 
worthy than the pages of a very excel- 
lent sportsman’s magazine. 

Personally, I have no argument with 
the owner of a .30/30 or of any rifle, re- 
gardless of caliber, for deer. However, 
I am keenly aware of the fact that there 
is a limit to the killing qualities of a lot 
of supposed deer rifles, that knowledge 
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having been gained over a period of 
many deer seasons and in association 
with companions who hunted with the 
smaller calibers, and with varying suc- 
cess. 

Knew a guide in northern Wisconsin 
who needed but two or three glimpses of 
a running deer at reasonable ranges, and 
his .30/30 made it a gone goose. On the 
other hand I saw a black bear weighing 
254 lb. shot through and through four 
times with a .30/30, the last bullet through 
its head after the poor beast had climbed 
a poplar in attempting to escape its tor- 
mentors. And all shots were at a range 
of less than 100 ft.! But it’s a contro- 
versy that will never be settled to the 
satisfaction of all. 

I shoot a .35 Remington slide action, 
and it’s a good hunk of stuff, but I 
wouldn’t be after telling the boys that 
it was in the same class as the .30/06 
and the .270 Winchester, because it just 
ain’t. And these birds that talk of shots 
at 275 yd. and 475 yd.—do they realize 
that the former would make nearly three 
city blocks? How can any man—not 
using a glass—distinguish horns at that 
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distance against the somber background 
of late autumn? 

Last fall I wounded my buck and set 
out to trail him. On the way I met four 
hunters who'd caught glimpses of him 
sneaking through the bush, and they all 
said it was a big doe, basing opinions on 
the sight each got at 100 to 200 yd.In 
order to prove it, two of them went along 


with me. When we finally caught up 
with the deer, it had 11 points! Another 
time, seven of us saw a big deer run 


along a hillside 300 yd. away, and none of 
us could distinguish horns. A moment 
or two later someone else shot him—and 
it was a six-point buck. It was the same 
one, as we trailed him in the snow. 

So, please, let most of us talk 50-yd. 
ranges, some of us 100-yd. ranges, and 
darn few of us 150 to 200-yd. ranges. 
Then, I'll wager, we'll be so near the 
truth that the Burlington Liars’ Club 
will shun us like polecats.—Hubert J. 
Bourgeois, Milwaukee, Wis. 


, We're All Common Folks 


EDITOR R. FRANK M. 
Outdoor Life: WOOD holds that 

the California no-size- 
l'mit law should be generally adopted, 
tit I still maintain that it is a disgrace 
to the state. It is not my purpose to 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


enter into a feud, but the good doctor 
appears to have missed my original point 
entirely. 

Now, heaven knows I’m not opposed to 
what he calls “the common folks’” de- 
sire to catch fish. In the first place, I 
resent that phrase—there are no com- 
mon folks. But to get on: Where, oh 
where, is there “sport” in catching fin- 
gerlings? Baby trout hardly large enough 
to get even the smallest hooks into their 
gullets? If that’s sport, I'll put away my 
tackle and gear. If the doctor has seen, 
as I have, too many times, “sportsmen” 
returning with a limit (25) of these baby 


trout, and wasn’t nauseated by the 
sight—well, we just don’t speak the 
same language. 

Now, about those common folks: I 
represent them. For the last 12 years 


my wife and I have conducted a weekly 
radio program (sponsored by a leading 
sporting-goods store and still on the air) 
furnishing fishing information 3esides 
I write a weekly column syndicated to 
60 California papers. Thus, I’ve had to 
travel thousands of miles, fish countless 
lakes and streams. And I’ve found siz- 
able trout scarce and hard to get. Why? 

Because of salmon eggs. Numberless 
people are allowed to take and keep a 
“limit” of trout, even though they be 
scarcely more than two eyes and a wig- 
gle. That doesn’t help fishing, since the 
fish have no chance to grow to legitimate 
size. 

I've been told by one of the inspectors 
of the Division of Fish and Game that 
the reason for this no-size law is the 
salmon egg. IT know from personal ex- 
perience that trout do suck the egg down 
deep, and that it is impossible to remove 
the hook and return the trout in a sur- 
vivable condition. I know further that 
this condition -does not exist where 
worms are «sed for bait. I certainly 
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have no objection to the use of worms 
by those who prefer them. I prefer flies, 
but that is a personal opinion and con- 
cerns no one but me. 

Another fatal feature is the chum- 
ming in lakes and quiet pools with sal- 
mon roe. Quantities of this cheap chum 
are used to bait the pool, and then the 
“sportsman” goes to work with the more 
expensive eggs—and -ches his “limit.” 

It may interest Dr. Wood to know that 
since my letter was published in Ouvurt- 
poor Lire several clubs have gone on rec- 
ord against the salmon-egg evil, and the 
move outlaw them is supported by 
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several sporting-goods stores who sell 
plenty of these same eggs. More power 
to them—they’re run by good sports- 
men. By all means place a 6-in. limit on 
trout—and fish for them in a sporting 
manner.—J. Charles Davis 2d, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


No Solo Hunting for Dogs 


EDITOR ROWSING through 
Outdoor Life: one of the earlier 
issues, I came upon a 
letter from Phil Bryant of Illinois in 
which he advocated a “law with teeth in 
it’ to rid the country of stray dogs that 
kill birds and destroy eggs. To that let- 
ter I'd like to pay belated compliments— 
and add an amendment 
His idea was, of course, that all dogs— 
including haquse pets and hunting dogs— 
should be licensed. In that way, some 
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serious steps could be taken toward 
eliminating the great numbers of curs 
that roam the countryside destroying 
wildlife. That would, indeed, end a great 
deal of the destruction. 

But how about the hunting dogs that 
are permitted to roam alone in the close 
season? I am a devoted upland hunter 
and bird-dog lover, yet I take a few pre- 
cautionary measures with my dogs. It 
is my idea that all sportsmen who own 
dogs could keep them penned up at such 
times as they are not using them in the 
field or exercising them. 

After all, we train these dogs to hunt 
birds, and we can’t duck the responsi- 
bility if they do it on their own.—Tonce 
Grooms, St. Louis, Mo. 


Delighted Dunker 


LEASE convey my 

thanks to Gordon 
Mac Quarrie for the 
finest laugh producer it’s ever been my 
privilege to read. I’ve just finished “How 
to Fall Out of a Boat,” and my innards 
are aching from laughter. May I suggest 
the formation of a club to be known as 
the Knights of the Wet Seat, perhaps 
with Mac Quarrie as president? He’s the 
first to point out that twitching is an 
art, and that you have to be a good fall- 
er-outer before you cai really twitch. 

Well, I also have twitched—and been 
twitched. I’ve fallen oft s'ippery dams, 
muddy banks, slimy rocks, out of canoes 
and boats—yes, even on an ocean-fishing 
barge. Ah, but mossy rafts in cold water! 
They’re my weakness. And believe me, 
when I dunk everyone is happy; I weigh 
230 1b.—and I’m not fat e.ther. I used to 
think I was just clumsy, but now I dis- 
cover I’m not that at all, »ut the master 
of a graceful art. And what a hole I 
make in the water! 

Last September I saw what would 
have been a classic—only for the utter 
failure of the central figure. The sea 
was running very high with large ground 
swells, and a bunch of us were on the 
fishing barge waiting to board the shore 
boat. But that boat rose and fell with 
each swell, so that the pilot could take 
only three persons aboard with each 
swell—and they had to move fast. The 
man who might have made history 
stood on the barge with a large sack of 
fish in one hand. When his turn came 
he grabbed hold of the balance rope with 
the other hand and stepped ov’ toward 
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the shore boat. Boy! Just at that mo- 
rent the shore boat dropped, and drifted 
about 18 ft. below the platform. There 
our friend hung (at the 2°30 position, as 
Mac Quarrie says), one hand grasping 
the rope and one foot on the edge of the 
platform. And there he had to hang 
until the shore boat came up under him 
again. I'll never forget the look on his 
face 

But the poor boob hung on. What a 
shame to bungle an opportunity like 
that! T’ll bet Mac Quarrie could have 
done something fancy with it.— Richard 
B. Lane, Hollywood, Calif. 


Special Fly Streams 


EDITOR T IS TRUE, as J. J. 
Outdoor Life: Cassidy wrote, that 

Pennsylvania does 
have streams on which only fly-fishing is 
permitted, and then only with barbless 
hooks. And the limit is two fish to an 
angler. While this sort of fishing never 
appealed to me, there are plenty of peo- 
ple to whom it does appeal, and I know 
folks who'll drive 200 miles to fish some 
of the “projects,” and return home with 
empty creels. This isn’t because they 
don’t catch anything; they catch plenty 
but keep putting them back in the hope 
of getting larger ones 

I question Cassidy's statement that a 
man can catch more fish with bait than 
with flies. That may be true in the very 
early season or when hatchery trout 
have just been released, but ordinarily 
the reverse is true with real, honest-to- 
goodness “wild” trout. I am only the 
rankest novice as a fly-fisherman, but I 
can take more fish with flies than I can 
with worms. 

However, as a special project I think 
Pennsylvania’s system is good and 
would be equally good for New Jersey or 
New York or any of the Eastern states. 
And if only parts of the streams were 
set aside, fish would naturally drift out 
into the balance of them, become wary, 
and offer good fishing.—Rev. Geo. V. 
McAllister, East Worcester, N.Y. 


Friends of Mr. Bob 


EDITOR HANKS for that 
Outdoor Life: story, “Bob White is 

a Family Man.” It was 
such a warm, moving article that the 
whole family enjoyed it. The children 


if 'MORNING 








now have new respect for Mr. Bob, as 
well as wildlife in general, and Grandpa, 
with his pipe in his mouth, read it 
through with a contented, happy smile. 

The story takes Mr. Bob from the 
rank of a “nobody” and puts him in the 
Who's Who of Wildlife. And maybe it’ll 
result in his being on more fence posts, 
a-whistling his head off in the morning 
a sight which has few equals. 

More articles like that and we'll de- 
velop real sportsmen rather than mere 
killers—and that will mean more game 
and better hunting.—Mary E. Harnish, 
Manheim, Pa. 


Thunderstorm Trout 


EDITOR FO gyecnenre PARSONS 
Outdoor Life: wrote a story some 

time ago called “Thun- 
der, Lightning, and Trout,” in which he 
told of excellent fishing during a storm. 


I recall that some of my friends pooh- 
poohed the story, but now I'm able to 
verify it with some facts of my own. 
My husband and I had been fishing on 
the Rogue River here, and after the 
salmon run was over he returned home. 
I stayed on to fish for trout. I was hav- 








ing indifferent luck one day, when a 
sudden thunderstorm came up. Being a 
woman—and perhaps a coward—I de- 
cided I'd be safer on water than under 
the trees on shore, so I went on fishing. 

Well, the storm was brief, but during 
its course I caught eight large trout. 
And when it was over the fishing was 
over, too, for the trout stopped striking. 
So the next time I get to the Rogue I'm 
going to pray for fishing weather, thun- 
der, lightning—and trout.—-Mrs Tom 
Fithian, Grants Pass, Oreg. 


Appeal to Sportsmen 


EDITOR S YOU KNOW, I 
Outdoor Life. have nothing to 
sell. When I started 
my bird sanctuary back in 1904, it was to 
save the nest eggs of migratory game 
birds for American sportsmen Since 
then I've banded 24,500 Canada geese, 
and of these more than 6,000 have been 
reported shot, 80 percent of them in the 
United States I've banded more than 
90,000 ducks, and 90 percent of the kills 
reported came from Americans. And it’s 
interesting to note that I band only one 
bird in every 50 that come to my place. 
Canada is at war, and that has affected 
my work to a great extent. I feel that 
now, more than ever, the Jack Miner 
Sanctuary—located at the bottle neck of 
the Great Lakes, in the most southerly 
spot in Canada—should be allowed to 
continue its work, not only that this gen- 
eration may enjoy wildfowl shooting, but 
that it may be preserved for generations 
to come 
To aid this work a trust fund has 
been projected which will receive be- 
quests made to help the sanctuary. But 
until this has been established, the sanc- 
tuary will require maintenance funds 
with which to carry on. I should deeply 
appreciate the aid of American sports- 
men so that our wildlife work need not 
end.—Jack Miner, Kingsville, Ont. 


Purpose of Patterning 


EDITOR "COME of the boys 
Outdoor Life: around here 
proved to our satisfac- 
tion that guns may pattern satisfactorily 
on a still target, but put them on a mov- 
ing one and the story was quite differ- 
ent.” That’s a quotation from a recent 
letter by H. Lent, and it puzzles me quite 
a bit. Now, I’m neither an outstanding 
shot nor a ballistical expert, but I’m 
pretty sure that the target—still or mov- 
ing—has no effect whatever on pattern. 
Contrary to the implication in Lent’s 
letter, patterning a gun can do much 
toward improving a man’s shooting. The 
fact is that if your shotgun is shooting 
patterns with big holes in them you are 
going to have plenty of misses and crip 
ples. And most shooters know that one 
charge may shoot perfectly in a gun, 
while another charge, lighter or heavier 
or of different size shot, may produce a 
very patchy pattern.—Gilbert Henniger, 
Duluth, Minn. 
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Wild West Gunmen 
Were Not So Hot! 


By CHAS. ASKINS Jr. 








We've always been a little more than skeptical about the gunfighters 
of Frontier Days. The sixguns of Wild Bill Hickok's time just weren't 
good enough, we believed, to perform with the marvelous accuracy 
attributed to them— even if Wild Bill and his contemporaries were 
as good as their biographers claimed, which we doubted also. 


So we asked Captain Chas. Askins Jr., who, if not the best 
pistol shot that ever lived, certainly has medals and championships 
» ' enough to qualify as one of the best, to make a serious scientific 
study of the reported shooting feats of the old-time trigger men. 


Armed with a brace of Colt Frontier Models loaded with black- 
powder cartridges—the same equipment the bad men and 
marshals carried —Askins attempted to duplicate their exploits. 


Here is his report, and if you don't find it the liveliest and most 


interesting piece we've printed in a long time, we miss our guess. 


~THE EDITOR 
















| tried the famous on 
d of shooting a gun as 
: an adversary’s hand. e 
gun was blown to smither- 
eens, filling the dummy 
innards with bits of meta 















HE LILY BELLE SALOON was 
quiet with hushed expectancy, its 
silence broken only by the rasp- 


speed of a great jungle cat. Spinning, 
his right fist flashed down and up, spit- 
ting fire. The blur of his shots became a 


handsome gunmen who invariably flinch 
as their blank cartridges go off? 
Countless times, I have no doubt. 





ing voice of Wolf McSween. Big 
Wolf, sixgun in hand, was taunting 
little Bucky Johns, fastest gunswoop of 
all the Big Bend. McSween teetered on 
his heels, the snout of his .45 describing 
little circles in the vicinity of Bucky’s 
belt buckle. 

““*Why don’ yah say yore skeered ?’ he 
demanded. ‘We knows yah fer a yella 
dog. Beg, Tejino, 'cause I’m gonna cut 
yah down—now!’ Screaming the words 
he threw the .45 forward. 

“Bucky Johns in that death-stalking 
instant, moved. Moved with the lashing 
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staccato yammer. Then it was all over. 
With an agonizing scream big Wolf Mc- 
Sween clutched his wrist, blood spurting 
between his fingers. “a 

How many times have you read tripe 
like that in the baker's dozen of Wild 
West pulp magazines which clutter our 
news stands? How many times have 
you read it in the supposedly authentic 
biographies of the gunfighters of the 
old West—Wild Bill Hickok, Billy the 
Kid, Bat Masterson, Wyatt Earp, and 
the rest? How many times have you 
seen it acted out for the movies by 


Matter of fact, the gunning fracas de- 
scribed above is mild indeed—generally 
the hero knocks half a dozen guns spin- 
ning. Western-story writers have a 
certain number of stock situations which 
they rotate for their gun-swinging val- 
iants. Briefly they may be summed up 
as follows. 1. He rides down the trail, 
flips out the Old Equalizer, and dusts off 
a jack at 200 yards, not, please under- 
stand, killing the innocent rabbit, but 
neatly shooting him through both ears. 
2. He dots the “i” in the sign over the 
Silver Dollar Saloon, remarking mean- 
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while that “some painter man was 
downright car'less "bout his spellin’.”’ 3. 
Later he knocks the gun out of the 
brother’s, father’s, or uncle’s hand, when 
the brother, father, or uncle of the love 
interest (i.e. heroine) attempts to ven- 
tilate our hero (believing him to be the 
rustler king). 4. Finally, in the last 
paragraph, he tackles six gun-wolves all 
at one time, shooting three through 
their respective shoulders, two along- 
side the head, so that they are rendered 
instantly unconscious, and plugs the 
sixth and last—the real villain of the 
piece—plumb through the heart. 


LORIFIERS of our Men of the 
Draw, real and fictional, never 
feel they have done their hammer man 
justice until they have permitted him 
to perform half a dozen ballistically im- 
possible gun stunts. Billy the Kid, First 
Gun Hand of New Mexico during the 
early ’80’s, whiled away many happy 
hours on the trail, it seems, by noncha- 
lantly barking each fence post as he 
galloped past. Of course the chronicler 
blissfully ignored the fact that there 
were no fence posts along the trails in 
Lincoln County sixty years back. (N.B.: 
And damned few today!) Wes Hardin, 
Texas’s brightest contribution to that 
shining galaxy of powder-burning im- 
mortals, used to draw his twin .41's, and 
fanning both simultaneously, ignite a 
dozen matches with as many bullets. 
This remarkable feat of gunning leger- 
demain has probably impressed me 
more deeply than any other, for the 
clever Mr. Hardin undoubtedly must 
have fanned the hammers with his 
teeth. Contemporary experts, as well as 
the less dexterous modern gun handlers, 
have found it necessary to hold the six- 
gun in one hand and fan the hammer 
with the other. Wes Hardin’s scribe dis- 
dained to have his stalwart stoop to 
such petty conventionalities. 

Clay Allison, dapper gambler and 
killer extraordinary, used to toss up the 
five of diamonds, thumb out a machine- 
gunlike burst of shots—and the paste- 
board would float to earth, a ragged 
tear where each spot had been. Ben 
Thompson, Abilene gun wolf, with more 
notches on his old hawgleg than teeth 
in a buzz saw, shot a fellow’s boot heels 
off while forcing him to dance, blasted 
the buttons off his pants, and laughed 
uproariously when the poor dude's 
breeches fell about his knees. Later 
Ben, who, if we may place any credence 
in his chroniclers, had a most subtle 
sense of humor, neatly clipped the ash 
from the Abilene mayor’s cigar as he 
stood drinking in the Longhorn Saloon. 
When the mayor turned to protest, Ben 
upped his Old Convincer and bored a 
perfectly round hole in Hizzoner’s ear 
exactly 45/100 of an inch in diameter. 

Ah, but Wild Bill Hickok was the 
gunman extraordinary! Wild Bill, lead- 
slinger without parallel. Wizard of the 
draw. Straight-shooting, fast-shooting 
Abilene marshal. Verily, the super 
triggerman in a day when there were 
only two classes of Westerners—the 
quick and the dead. Wild Bill, bless ’im, 
was colorful copy for ten million words 
of paperback fiction. Hickok has ac- 
complished more with his magical sixes 
than Thor with his hammer, Zeus with 
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his thunderbolts, and Darryl Zanuck with us as a pistoleer of remarkable versa- 
his entire corps of movie rewrite men. tility he was also an engineer of no | 
To quote from Alsike’s “Life of Wild mean accomplishment. On that mem- 
Bill Hickok” “. ... he [Bill, of course] orable day in the streets of old Abilene, 
strode out of the Longhorn and noting’ Bill whipped out his “cutters” and as 
that the street was filled with Texas he pointed ‘em with that scintillating | 
men, all of whom were avowed ene- 
mies, Wild Bill thought to impress _ — eee 
these fierce cowboys of the Texas PS or ® 
pampas with his six-shooter skill. . y 
Forthwith he drew his long-bar- 
reled, cap - and - ball weapons and ‘ 
firing both revolvers so fast there 
was a steady stream of fire at the 
muzzles and the shots sounded so 
close together the reports could not 
be counted, emptied both weapons. 
His target was a sign hanging in 
front of the town’s only blacksmith 
shop. ‘Jim Cooley, Blacksmith’ read 
the board above the swinging doors 
of the farrier’s place. Wild Bill had 
fired his guns at the ‘oo’ in the name 
‘Cooley.’ On inspection each ‘o’ was 
found to contain six bullet holes. 
Afterward, spectators paced the 
distance and found that it meas- 
ured 187 long steps.” 


T 200 yards the modern .45 Colt 
bullet drops eleven feet. At 187 
yards, or paces, as stepped van the 
witnesses of Hickok’s little shooting 
lesson, the bullets would probably 
drop only about nine and one-half My alfalfa amigo—being hanged! Shot after shot | 
feet. So, you may see at the rope, and | left him—still being hanged 
that while Wild William 
has been handed down to 



















































Below: Two guns and a short . 
range meant curtains for my ~ a +... 
adversaries. Of course, they , — 


were paper—and unarmed At least | could uncork bottles in the accepted Western manné 



































The old hammer-fanning business. Spectacular 
and effective work—at ranges up to two yards 


wizardry of his, he also instantly calcu- 
lated the bullet drop for the range. 
Nine-and-one-half feet it was, and Bill, 
so far as I am concerned, on the basis of 
that little piece of shooting alone, makes 
some of our modern ballistics experts, 
who must plot for hours to figure a 
trajectory curve, look like the rankest 
amateurs. 

What about all these entrancing 
yarns of the gun fighters of yesterday? 
How much of these grand Sagas of the 
Sixgun are we to accept as truth, what 
part pass over with a knowing smile? 
Isn't it possible the revolver wizardry 
of those super fighting men was a brand 
not seen among the effete target marks- 
men of today? Isn’t it logical that those 
devil-men, grim gun hawks with a thou- 
sand enemies about them, practiced 
with such dogged persistence as to 
achieve a hammer skill which modern 
pistolmen have never attained? 

Maybe—but I think not. 

In the last ten years I've shot away 
something like 340,000 rounds of pistol 
ammunition. I’m betting that’s more 
shells than all the leather slappers west 
of the Mississippi burned up among ’em! 
I fired those shells mostly at targets— 
but not altogether. In the last year, and 
at times before, I practiced constantly 
to master the hip-shooting technique of 
our Western immortals. Of the more 
than a third of a million bullets sped 
down the range by me, I expect a full 
100,000 have gone into draw-and-fire 
practice. In the last decade, when I 
used up more than 30,000 hulls annu- 
ally, I was lucky enough to win the 
national pistol championship, the na- 
tional all-around championship, and the 
.22 all-American No. 1 rating. Today 
420 medals adorn my walls and I claim 
117 cups and similar trophies won by 
me at one time or another. If a com- 
parison is to be drawn between the 
shooting skill of our bygone trigger 
men and that of today’s shooter, it may 
add some light to explain my success 
(or lack of it!) in attempting to dupli- 
cate the gunning feats accredited to 
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those lead spillers who lived and 
died in the smoke of Colonel Colt’s 
most famous invention. 

To begin with, I got two .45 sin- 
gle-action sixguns. Made of infi- 
nitely better steel, bored to closer 
tolerances, fitted tightly at cylinder 
and joint, with good trigger pulls 
and improved sights, these modern 
counterparts were vastly superior to 
the best that the gun swingers of 
the old days could buy. Six-shoot- 
ers in those days were made of in- 
ferior stuff, sloppily bored and ri- 
fled, the cylinders loosely pinned to 
the frame, chambers quite frequent- 
ly drilled out of line, and the sights 
were an abomination. But the am- 
munition—whew! It was by long 
odds the worst part of the combina- 
tion. I have before me a box of 
black-powder .45 loads purchased 
in Tombstone in 1889. This fodder 
shows a variance of eleven grains 
weight between individual bullets 
and a difference of 8.3 grains weight 
between powder charges. When 
Clay Allison pipped his cards, and 
Bill Hickock punctured his sign- 
board, they must have had better 

hulls than these! 

The old gunfighters never had been 
to the Camp Perry School of Marks- 
manship, so they did not know anything 
about sighting in a sixgun. They be- 
lieved, like a lot of folks who buy new 
shooting irons today, that the factory 
makes ’em to hit dead center. When 
you attend the Camp Perry shooting 
school you learn better. The first .45 
S.A. sixgun I bought, shot, I found, ex- 
actly level but four inches to the right; 
the second hit three and one-half inches 
high and four inches right. How in hell 
can I shoot the spots off cards and the 
gun out of an opponent’s hand, as well 
as satisfactorily plug signboards and 
otherwise be a bad man, with guns that 
shoot off center like that? 

Maybe Wild Bill and Ben Thompson 
savvied more than I give ’em credit for. 
Maybe they adjusted their sights and 
got their powder burners to hitting true, 
but it is a fact that a lot of converted 
cap-and-ball sixguns in those days had 
a back sight which was also the ham- 
mer firing pin. I do not know how you'd 
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Billy the Kid practiced on fence posts, so | tried six shots at a gallop. Result: Six misses 





move a notch like that to get in perfect 
zero on your target. 

After sighting my guns in by bending 
the sights and filing down the back 
notch, I group-fired both at fifty yards 
with black-powder loads. This to get a 
definite line on the accuracy of the .45 
single-action and the old, reliable 255- 
grain black-powder load. The first gun 
fired from a bench rest made a group 
size of 7.3 inches; the second ran 8.7 
inches. At 200 yards my groups (mul- 
tiplied by four) would mean the best I 
could do would be to hit a thirty-two- 
incn circle, approximately. Unfortu- 
nately Wild Bill’s historian doesn’t tell 
us the size of the “oo” in Blacksmith 
Cooley’s name, as painted over the shop 
door, but somehow I have a feeling 
these letters did not measure thirty-two 
inches. I was somewhat discouraged 
by this and must confess that I did not 
even try to duplicate Hickok’s 187-yard 
shooting feat. I'll grant he has me at 
the long range. 

The next thing I did was to make a 
dummy. “Trigger McGook” I dubbed 
my stooge, and a right good make-be- 
lieve man was he, what with his ready 
gun and fierce scowl. I stood Trigger 
up and put his sixgun in his hand. Then 
I had him do the road agent’s spin, and 
just at that instant I decided to disarm 
him by the fiction-worn expedient of 
shooting the gun out of his hand. Now, 
.45 black-powder loads, which I was 
using, are potent indeed. In fact, they 
pack more wallop than any smokeless 
load you can get. My bullet caught Mc- 
Gook’s iron between barrel and cylinder. 
The gun came all to pieces, and the un- 
fortunate part of the story must be re- 
lated here. Various large chunks of the 
receiver, ejector-rod spring, spring 
housing, as well as the ricocheted bul- 
let, penetrated McGook’s paunch. He 
bled copiously of alfalfa, his life fluid. 

Hell of a hero I’d make in one of 
those Wild West books if, intent on dis- 
arming the gal’s brother by shooting his 
six out of his fist, I filled his belly full 
of assorted parts from the suddenly 


come-apart revolver! Evidently even in 
the heat of battle with my straw man, I 
should have selected a better aiming 
point than the junction of barrel and 
cylinder. 


I'll have to get acquainted 
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with some of these Western writer chaps 

.and find out where you hit the other 
man's iron so that it flies harmlessly 
behind the bar, and the owner isn’t even 
bruised. 


RIGGER McGOOK eventually di- 
ie the ejector spring and other 
bits of steel, and was just as belligerent 
and ready to shoot it out as before. 
This time I gunned for his wrist. The 
distance was twenty-five feet, pretty 
long range for gun scrapping. My first 
shot, triggered from the hip after a fast 
gun snatch, hit McGook squarely in the 
chest. The second blast took him in the 
navel and the third connected with his 
elbow. Since Trigger was practically 
immortal, I blandly disregarded the 
highly probable lethal effects of that 
dose in the chest, followed by the hit 
in the belly, and congratulated myself 
on that damaging shot in the elbow. Of 
course, it had missed the wrist by a 
couple of inches, going high, and would 
never have done in the judgment of the 
rankest writer of Westerns, but I felt 
pretty good about it. 

I think I should confess right here 
that I am an ardent Western-story fan. 
I digest ’em by the dozens. Not infre- 
quently I find where the hero’s Man 
Friday is being hanged by the villains 
of the piece. Invariably the hero gal- 
lops in and shoots the rope in two just 
before his pardner gasps his last. So it 
seemed to me I'd better try this with 
my man McGook. Forthwith I strung 
him up. Backing off on the paint horse 
about two pistol shots’ distance, I gal- 
loped forward in best Hollywood style, 
jerked out the .45, and went to work. 
A brisk little wind was blowing and 
Trigger was swaying pretty badly. This 
had a wholly distressing effect on the 
rope. Undoubtedly a dancing lariat 
would prove no handicap to your real 
Western gun-pointer, but it proved 
damnably annoying to me. On the third 
shot I did manage to cut one strand of 
the rope. McGook’s face was turning 
black; I’d have to hurry. Wildly I 
whammed in the three other shots, 
missed—and turned away leaving my 
pal to dance in the breeze. 


% ALLISON, reputed killer of 
eighteen less-speedy hombres, 
tossed playing cards into the air and 
while they floated and ducked above his 
head, knocked the spots off ’em. Now, I 
have plenty of trouble puncturing pint- 
size tin cans in the ozone, much less 
cards, so I wisely pinned my aces, 
deuces, and treys to a substantial back- 
board. I shot at these cards at twenty 
feet. Not, let me hasten to assure you, 
by slap-bang, rapid fire from the hip, 
but by deliberate slow fire with a care- 
fully aimed gun. Altogether I shot 
away seventy-six black-powder loads. 
I missed the spots on the cards twice. 
In all the shooting, however, I hit the 
spots dead center only seven times. I 
nicked ’em, sure, but smack ’em plumb 
center I did not. At that stunt old Gun- 
twist Allison has me licked forty ways! 
I tried shooting corks from whisky 
bottles and, when given plenty of time 
say four seconds a blast—-I was deadly. 
I tried igniting matches at twenty 
feet, and (Continued on page 50) 
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| could shoot in two directions, all right, but hitting both rows was something else again 
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Well, maybe Bad Bill rode in close—so | tried that. Success! At a few feet | could hit 






Below: Two guns going fast—see that smoke cloud. Twelve shots, ten hits, at twenty feet 
































At the inn you could hook your own 
fish—and have it cooked to order 


AST YEAR there were open and close 
seasons on trout in forty of the 
forty-eight states. And if you were 
to ask fishermen in at least half of 


them how the fishing was, they'd 
probably reply, ‘“Rotten--and getting 
worse!” 

Last April, in the company of a 


friend who rates in the expert class as 
a fly-fisherman, I visited a famous trout 
stream about seventy miles from New 
York city. When we arrived we found 
a terrific jam of cars, a crush so great 
that we had to park half a mile away 
from the stream. I expected crowded 
conditions (the state conservation com- 
mission had announced that the stream 
was heavily stocked just prior to the 
opening with trout ranging from eight 
to fourteen inches) but I'd foreseen 
nothing like this. Just below a bridge 
which spans the stream there is a pool 
about 100 feet long. It was being fished 
by seventy-seven anglers, standing al- 
most elbow to elbow. And above and 
below the pool—for a mile in each 
direction—-the crowding was almost as 
great on the banks of the stream. 


Y friend and I like to fish——but not 
M in a mob scene like that. However, 
we couldn't help putting the inevitable 
“What luck?” to some anglers who 
seemed right at home. One of them 
had quit and sat with his back to a tree 
enjoying the scene. “Best fishing I ever 
saw,” he told us. “Had my limit by 8 
e’clock. Beauts His creel was 
filed with trout, ranging from nine to 
fourteen inches, which he had taken 
with worms—the method of practically 
everyone we questioned. Most of them 
had limits, or were approaching that 
ideal condition. 

Three weeks later we again visited 
the stream. Again there were many 
anglers—but they had a far different 


too.”’ 
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None of those whom we 
approached had any fish, and all com- 


story to tell. 


plained bitterly that the stream had 
been fished out. The conditions were 
ideal—a good flight of flies on the 
water—but never the sign of a rising 
trout. As a matter of fact, there wasn't 
evidence of any kind of fish in that 
water. Dry flies, wet flies, nymphs, 
streamers, and bucktails yielded us 
nothing. What had happened to the 
thousands of trout planted by the state 
a few short weeks before? 

And that question brings up another: 
Can good fishing be provided despite 
the yearly increase in fishing pressure ? 


ie is the vexatious problem of prac- 
tically every state with trout waters. 
Naturally, the most perplexed com- 
missions are in the more heavily popu- 
lated states which have little wilderness 
land. Yet every region is affected in 
some measure. The more remote waters 
of the better fishing states are now get- 
ting the overflow from less fortunate 
ones. Anglers who can't find good fish- 
ing at home are willing to travel far to 
get it. 

Many fishermen are pretty pessimis- 
tic about the whole business, and be- 
lieve that conditions are going to get 
worse. For them, the only hope of ac- 
ceptable sport lies in Canada, northern 


New England, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and the West. 

Well, I’ve fished over most of the 
United States and Canada in a long 


period of years, and I'll admit that con- 
ditions generally are pretty bad. But 
I don’t believe that the damage is ir- 
reparable, that it’s too late to do any- 
thing about it. 

No, fair trout fishing is possible even 
in the thickly populated states. We can 
enjoy acceptable sport for years to 
come—even with increased pressure on 


4 ¢ 


the streams. But not 
we continue the pres- 
ent-day policies and 
regulations. 

Increased population 


and the building of a 
wide network of good 


roads are the causes 
most commonly as- 
signed for the descend- 
ing level of fishing in 
many famous trout re- 
gions. That, in a sense, 
is true. But they are 
contributing causes 

certainly not wholly re- 
sponsible. The plain 
fact is that the growth 
of fishing as a sport is a 


more important factor than greater 
population and better roads. Fishermen 
have increased in much greater ratio 
than has population. The U.S. Bureau 
of Fisheries (now a part of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service) has been com- 
piling, since 1932, statistics showing 


the sale of fishing licenses of all classes 


regular, 


combination 


fishing and 


hunting, alien, nonresident, and tourist. 
Let us look over the figures of the last 


five available years. 
the total of all 
; for 1935-1936, 5,832,447; 1936- 


period 
5,121,32 
1937, 


and for 


Poor fishing has 
been blamed on 
our growing pop- 
ulation but that's 
only one cause 


6,901,587; 
1938-1939, 7,858,275. 





For the 1934-1935 
licenses was 
1937-1938, 7,436,177; 


The in- 
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Gur Sroul Fishing ? 


crease for five years totals 2,736,955. 

How do these figures compare with 
population growth? In 1930 there were 
122,775,046 people in the continental 
U.S. In 1940 there were 131,669,275 
an increase of 8,894,229 or 7.2 percent. 
Assuming the ratio of increase to be 
constant, the growth percentage was 
3.6 for those five years for which we 
have angling-license data. And there’s 
a startling fact: 3.6 increase in popula- 
tion—54 percent increase in licensed 
anglers! 


HAT growth indicates why fishing is 
the country’s most popular sport. In 
1938, for instance, sportsmen spent 
nearly nine hundred million dollars for 
licenses, tackle, transportation, guides, 
and the other costs of angling. In Wis- 
consin alone forty million dollars 
changed hands; in California fifty mil- 
lion; in Maine forty million; and in 
Oregon twenty million. From the 
standpoint of economics, as well as that 
of sport, it is important that good fish- 
ing be maintained. And what steps are 
being taken in that direction? 
Generally, the state conservation 
commissions spend the money they col- 
lect, from the sale of fishing licenses, 
to maintain the sport in their states. 
And these amounts are large. In the 
1937-1938 season, California collected 
$760,000, Indiana, $475,000, Michigan, 
$601,000, Pennsylvania, $613,000, and 
so on down the line. This money is 
hopefully paid in by anglers who ex- 
pect to get good sport. 
True, not all fishermen are trout fish- 
ermen, and possibly the trout is not 
always the most popular of all game 


Dumping hatchery trout into a 
few convenient pools creates 
1 circus—for a few days only 
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restocking doesn't supply the an- 
says a veteran, if no attempt is 
made to fit it to the 


individual stream 


By ALLEN PARSONS 


fish in those states where it is found. 
But there is no question that pressure 
is greater on trout waters than on any 
other. In many states the trout is al- 
most exclusively a stream fish, demand- 
ing cold, pure, well-aérated water. This 
is more typical of spring-fed streams 
than of lakes, ponds, and rivers. There- 
fore the average trout stream in most 
states is rather small and its fishing 
length short. Volume for volume, trout- 
bearing waters in general cannot com- 
pare with warm-water lakes and 
streams, and their yield in fish is limited. 


HE primitive stocking policy—and 

one still is considerable vogue—con- 
sisted in planting large quantities of 
fry and fingerlings. But few of these 
little fish arrive at maturity and the 
method is thus costly. Furthermore, it 
doesn’t meet the demand for immediate 
results. Therefore, a number of states 
have adopted the expedient of planting 
fish of catchable size. Such trout are 
dumped into streams just before open- 
ing of the season and, of course, provide 
a “fish market’ remedy. They are 
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easily caught by the most inexperienced 
of bait-anglers. For a few days good 
catches are reported. Then, when these 
unwary hatchery fish are caught out, 
the stream becomes barren, or practi- 
cally so. And nobody’s had any real 
sport. 

Years ago I visited a famous New 
York city inn known as the Claremont. 
In a fountain on its spacious lawn 
swam a number of good-size trout, and 
their numbers were constantly renewed. 
You were privileged, for a price, to 
catch your own fish from the fountain 
and have it cooked to order. And I can 
honestly see little difference between 
the sporting qualities of the restaurant 
trout and those of newly planted hatch- 
ery fish, although you get the latter out 
of a natural stream. Conservation com- 
missions may point with pride to huge 
plants of adult trout just before open- 
ing, but such fishing counts for little 
when it lasts but for a few days rather 
than throughout a season. 

Recent studies in Colorado have a 
bearing on this. That state is more for- 
tunate than (Continued on page 74) 
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OD and I circled our boats around 
the little pool, apprehensively 
watching the roaring, foam-spew- 
ing chute above. It was a nasty 


spot. The current approaching it was 
swift and smooth, then suddenly it 
rounded a sharp bend, concealed be- 
tween the steep bluffs, and plunged 


headlong down through a smother of 
white spray. We'd made it, all right, 
but Coley Nimick was still to come, 
and the cockpit of his little seventeen- 
foot foldboat had lost its spray cover. 

And now he swung into sight, his 
craft plunging and rearing like a har- 
pooned swordfish. So far, so good. But 
with each plunge, the craft was sinking 
a bit lower, and at last it capsized. 
Coley, scrambling clear, was safe 
enough, but the boat... the boat was 
swirling down onto a sharp ledge which 
ripped the flood like a dorsal fin. With 
a sickening crunch, the slender wooden 
frames inside the fabric cover gave way, 
and the foldboat bent double. 

Nimick was swept into smoother wa- 
ter while Rod and I landed, hurried up 
the bank, and waded out to recover the 
wreck. We reached it before it had dis- 
integrated entirely and managed to get 
it ashore—a limp tangle of soaking 
cloth and splintered wood. Then Coley 


joined us, dejectedly, and we thought 
things over. 

Yes, it looked as if we were through, 
as if our plan of running the Middle 
Fork of Idaho’s Salmon River in fold- 
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Coley Nimick gamely climbs back after a spill. There's only one way out of the gorge—the mout! 


boats—slim little one-seater contrap- 
tions of rubberized fabric over a wood 
frame—had turned out just as pre- 
dicted. Taylor Williams, who had spent 
a lifetime guiding in the Sawtooth 
Mountains, had been as helpful as pos- 
sible when we asked his advice, but 
he'd told us frankly: “If you think 
you're going to get down the Middle 
Fork in those little boats, you're plumb 
crazy! All of you might as well put 
six-shooters to your foreheads and pull 
the triggers!” 


ELL, we knew it was dangerous; 
Wier come 2,000 miles across the 
country for that very reason. In its lit- 
tle more than 100-mile length, the Mid- 
dle Fork drops 4,000 feet, making it far 
steeper than the better-known Colorado. 
Running through the heart of Idaho's 
Primitive Area, most of it is unmapped 
and contains no roads, and precipitous 
canyons, filied from wall to wall with an- 








gry rapids, have discouraged any perma- 
nent settlement, except for one isolated 
ranch. The first penetration of the re- 
gion by white men came only with the 
Sheepeater Indian War of 1879, and 
records of the campaign describe an im- 
penetrable gorge believed by the In- 
dians to be the abode of evil spirits. 
That gorge, it’s clear today, must 
have been the Impassable Canyon, fif- 
teen miles or more of steep granite 
walls, rising 4,000 feet above a succes- 
sion of giant rapids, through which the 
Middle Fork finally plunges to its junc- 
tion with the main stream of the Salm- 
on. The depths of this canyon in most 
places are completely inaccessible by 
land—-a wild boat ride is the only way 
through. And so many expeditions have 
tried to go through by boat, disastrous- 
ly, that the Middle Fork has won a ro- 
mantic reputation as a “river of no re- 
turn.”” Only in recent years did an ex- 
pedition finally manage to go the full 
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IS ADVENTURE DEAD? READ THIS STORY OF ONE OF 
THE MOST DARING EXPEDITIONS OF MODERN TIMES 


distance; this was in 1938, when Dr. 
Russell G. Frazier of Bingham, Utah, 
crowned several unsuccessful attempts 
by whipping the Idaho maelstrom. He 
had used large, powerful rowboats, 
sheathed with steel, and was just as 
certain as Taylor that light folding 
boats wouldn’t have a chance. 


E, of course, felt differently. All 
We: us were foldboat fans with 
more or less experience in rough water. 
I had had my share of excitement on 
many Eastern streams, including the 
Lehigh River in the Pennsylvania Po- 
conos and Maine’s Rapid River, where 
I had the good fortune to win the Na- 
tional Whitewater Championships. I 
had also made a trial voyage through 
the Shotgun Rapids on the upper branch 
of the Salmon in 1938, two summers 
before, and had run the Canyon of Lo- 
dore on the Green River in Utah. Rod- 
ney Aller had explored the wildest 
waters Connecticut had to offer. And 
Coleman Nimick who lived near Rye, 






By 
ALEXANDER GRANT JR. 


N. Y., hadn’t had much white-water ex- 
perience, but he was a good sport and 
eager to learn as he went. 

It was August 12 when we unloaded 
our folded boats and duffel from Taylor 
Williams's station wagon at Bear Creek, 
eighty miles northwest of Sun Valley, 
Idaho, and just above the beginning of 
the Middle Fork. After arranging to 
meet us at Gus Peebles’s cabin, at the 
end of the run, one week later, Williams 
bade us farewell, with the hope that it 
wouldn't be for good. “I'll hang around 
there till I get news of you,” he said, 
“and if you don’t show up in a couple 
of days I'll tell the Forest Service to 
start look.ag for you.” 

“Taylor always was encouraging,” 
Rod said, as the station wagon rattled 
away. 

We camped on the spot overnight, 
and the next morning set up our boats. 
My own slim craft was christened Saw- 
tooth Flyer and Coley chose Archduchy 
of Montenegro as a title to which the 
Middle Fork would pay due respect, 
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The lithe frame of Rod 
Aller's foldboat bends 
to take a standing wave 


but Rod thought names were nonsense 
and never bothered to christen his boat 
at all. 

Into each boat went some 200 pounds 
of duffel, secured under inflated air mat- 
tresses. Our equipment included the 
best of everything, selected after months 
of planning. Besides our store of fresh 
and canned groceries, each man carried 
a waterproof emergency kit containing 
concentrated food and all equipment 
necessary for a long overland hike in 
case his boat was wrecked. Covering 
the cockpits were waterproof spray cov- 
ers, fitted tightly around our waists to 
exclude all spray, yet designed to pull 
free and allow us to escape if our boats 
overturned. And finally, contrasting 
with the blue decks, were red rubber 
sponson tubes running along the sides 
to add stability. 


UR beginning was not auspicious. 

A few hundred yards down Bear 
Creek, Rod ran aground, and Coley and 
I soon followed. But in between such 
shoals the stream was very sporty. It 
took quick action and knowing paddle 
work to hit each little chute just right 
and squirm between the rocks into 
quieter water. In the midst of one of 
these tail-twisters, the bow of the Saw- 
tooth Flyer lodged between two rocks, 
and for a moment the boat bent nearly 
double, its frame under terrific pressure. 
Then the bow piece snapped and the re- 
leased boat fell clear. Fortunately the 
damage was easy to repair. 

At lunch time, this first day out, we 
came to part of a wrecked wood-and- 
steel rowboat clinging to 
a bowlder in midstream, 
apparently a remnant of 
one of Dr. Frazier’s early 
expeditions. It was 
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Coley, Rod, and Grant (left to right) make a triumphant landing 
at the mouth of the river. The boat to the rear, Coley's Arche 
duchy of Montenegro, is even more battered than its exterior shows 
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You can't beat ‘em all! Rod gets a ducking in the seething, bowlder-strewn flood 
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Trial set-up at Sun Valley, showing the intricate framework 
that gives a foldboat its amazing strength. The craft packs 


into two suitcase-size bundles, weighs 
cheering, Coley remarked, to have got 
safely past someone else’s Waterloo. 

We had planned to have lunch quick- 
ly and push on, when we spied a school 
of monster Chinook salmon in the clear 
water. Aller couldn't resist the temp- 
tation. An accomplished fisherman, he 
had brought along a rod and plenty of 
flies and other tackle. But alas, the 
salmon didn’t seem to be hungry, and 
Rod caught only a few small trout in 
an hour's fishing. 

Between this delay and frequent wad- 
ing, we didn’t reach the beginning of 
the Middle Fork until midafternoon. 
Here our troubles with shoals ended; 
the water was deep enough to be run 
steadily, although full of dangers. Ac- 
cording to the maps we carried, the 
first thirty-five miles dropped only fifty 
feet a mile, on the average, but we soon 
discovered the drop was concentrated 
in innumerable sharp rapids and tail- 
twisters. 


UT this was what we had bargained 
B for, and we struck off down the Mid- 
dle Fork with high hearts. Everything 
went well, too, until Rod and I spotted 
a good place to camp for the night. Just 
as we beached our boats; a cry of dis- 
tress came from Coley upstream. Cap- 
sized in a mass of bowlders, he was 
struggling ashore with his half-sunken 
boat. Rod and I made our way to a 
point a few feet him, crossed 
diagonally in the swift current, and soon 
helped him guide the Archduchy of 
Montenegro ashore. The little craft was 
still intact, but its spray cover was gone. 

The mishap forgotten, the three of us 
were soon busy with pots and pans on 
different sides of a roaring fire. As Rod 
put it, it wasn’t that we didn’t trust 
one another's cooking, but each of us 
doubted that the others would cook 
enough. Then, gorged and heavy with 
sleep, we crawled into our sleeping bags 
early. 

Morning brought its troubles. While 
stirring up the fire, Coley burned the 
palm of his right hand, a most serious 
mishap on an expedition like this. Un- 
til the blisters healed he would have a 
hard time paddling in heavy water. 
With this and the loss of his spray cov- 
er, he'd have to line his boat down every 


above 
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only 60 pounds 





dangerous place from 
now on. And on a river 
like the Middle Fork, this 
lining or lowering an 
empty boat through bad 
water by ropes on bow 
and stern can be more 
hazardous than running 
the same stretch. 

That afternoon, in fact, 
Coley himself had a nar- 
row escape. Reaching 
the foot of an ugly four- 
foot falls with his boat, 
he was swept by the cur- 
rent over a shallow bed 
of stones. His strength 
ebbing, he was dragged 
over the sharp edges, 
fighting as best he could 
to keep from being 
crushed by the unwieldy 
boat. Occasionally he 
gained a footing, only to 
be torn away a moment 
later and carried on. Only a life pre- 
server kept him from drowning until, 
utterly exhausted, he reached more 
placid water. 

But though the water grew rougher 
and trickier all the time, we reached 
camp at the end of the third day with- 
out serious accidents. We had been 
worried about Salmon Falls, marked on 
the map as forty feet high. Would we 
sight it in time to avoid being caught 
in terrific currents and swept over? 
Finally, as purple peaks in the 
west tilted the warming rays 
of the sun up from the valley, 
we saw the river ahead lose 
itself in thunder and mist. Ad- 
vancing cautiously through a 
narrow gulch toward the brink, 
we could make out the course 
of the flow as it dropped off in 
a magnificent cataract, quieted 
for a moment in an emerald 
pool below, then sweep away 
in a thousand tumbled chan- 
nels. 

We landed, portaged up a 
steep bank and through several 
hundred yards of forest to the 


Can it last another day? Coley hope- 
fully surveys the limp, tape-patched 
hulk of the long-suffering Archduchy 


shore below the falls, and enjoyed an- 


other fine evening in camp. Even with- 
out the innumerable thrills of running 
chutes, the trip would have been pretty 
nearly worth while for the camping 
and fishing. Immediately after landing 
we would build a fire to dry out wet 
clothes. Wood was never lacking, for 
the shores were littered with driftwood 
piled up by the spring floods. Then fur- 
ther camp making was generally post- 
poned while we waded into the stream 
to fish. It was unusual not to hook a 
fine rainbow or cutthroat in the first 
few casts with a fly or grasshopper. 


EFORE pushing off on August 16, 
B the fourth day out, we climbed to a 
near-by promontory to survey the river. 
Two years before, Dr. Frazier had 
cracked up a mile or so below Salmon 
Falls. But the way seemed reasonably 
clear, and Coley’s hand was well enough 
for more paddling, so we pushed off 
downstream confidently. 

But within an hour Coley’s Arch- 
duchy had draped itself around its ledge, 
as I described, and we were gathered 
on shore wondering what to do. It 
wasn’t a matter of nerve—for Coley’s 


spill hadn’t dimmed his spirits or ours 
a bit 


it was a (Continued on page 69) 




























Angler's heaven—boatman's hell. Rod fishes for salmon beside a wreck from an earlier expedition 
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Mountain Music 


Highland whistlers make sporty targets— 
and good practice for big-game hunters 
By CHARLES J. BEISE 


IS WHISTLE is the envy of 
every small boy from Asia to 
the Alps, from the Himalayas 
to the continental divide. Al- 
most an explosion, it echoes from peak 
to peak in the high countries around 


the world. Many a mountain-sheep 
hunter, within sight of his quarry, has 
been foiled by the sharp eye and the 
still sharper whistle of this small by- 
stander, who loudly warns all moun- 
tain dwellers that a stranger has in- 
truded upon their domain. 

This maker of mountain music is the 
marmot, a citizen of the world. In Eu- 
rope he is known as Arctomys marmota, 
A. bobac, or less scientifically, marmot, 
in Central Asia he is red marmot, and 
in the United States mountain whistler, 
yellow marmot, or hoary marmot. Al- 
though frequently called woodchuck 
(probably, according to Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, from the Indian word oft- 
choeck or we-jac) he neither eats wood 
nor chucks anything, and in his West- 
ern range I prefer to call him simply 
marmot. 

And whatever his name, the marmot 
of the West furnishes the finest long- 
range summer shooting of any animal. 
The vast alpine meadows above timber 
line, which are his favorite home, are 
ften the home of big game too. The 
1unter about to make his first try for 
mountain sheep, goats, or even elk, with 
he unusual conditions that such hunt- 
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ing implies, will do well to sharpen his 
eye and his technique on the marmots in 
the same regions. 

These upland marmots are quite sim- 
ilar to Eastern woodchucks, but gener- 
ally larger in size. Their habits are 
somewhat unpredictable; they may re- 
tire in hibernation by October or re- 
main out until November, to reappear 
in March or perhaps wait until April. 
But in summer they are to be found in 
numbers in the high meadows of inac- 
cessible mountain regions, especially 
meadows bordered by cliffs or talus 
slopes. The original old men of the 
mountains, they love to doze in the in- 
tense sunlight of the high altitudes, at 
the very crest of some large bowlder or 
cliff near the entrance of their dens. 

As the middle of the summer is the 
best time of year in which to stalk 
marmots, so is the middle of the day. 
Marmots dislike stormy weather, and 
a thunderclap sends them scurrying to 
their dens. But mountain storms dis- 
appear rapidly, and with the appearance 
of the sun they resume their occupa- 
tion of feeding and sleeping. 

As a trainer of riflemen for high- 
country hunting, the marmot is with- 
out peer. Here the exact same condi- 
tions that will be encountered on a big- 
game hunt for goats, sheep, or even elk 
are duplicated. Most of the shots pre- 
sented are long-range ones, across a high 
basin, against a cliff, or almost straight 






A Colorado marmot, larg- 
er edition of the Eastern 
woodchuck. At left, Beise 
and Fred Barnes try their 
skill at offhand shooting 


up or down. For prac- 
tice in dealing with 
these conditions, 
shooting prairie dogs 
or jack rabbits is of 
little assistance, as 
both represent hunt- 
ing of a different type. 
Shots at such rakish angles are some- 
times presented that the only possible 
positions are offhand or lying on one’s 
back. And if the marmot is hardly 
sheep size, he is at least large enough 
to present a visible target for the or- 
dinary big-game ‘scope even at 500 
yards. 

The physical condition of the hunter, 
a matter seldom stressed sufficiently, 
makes itself known on the first marmot 
hunt. Climbing a steep hillside of loose 
slide rock at an elevation of better than 
12,000 feet is a good job in itself, and if 
you ever had any fanciful idea that you 
should sell the standard-weight barrel 
you now own and take on a heavy-bar- 
rel rifle, one such hunt is enough to 
convince you that the less your gun 
weighs the better it is for hunting in 
high altitudes. Many an expensive big- 
game hunt has been a failure becaus: 
the hunter was not in the proper phys- 
ical condition, and one marmot hunt 
will clear up any uncertainty on this 
score. Even the hunter whose heart has 
never bothered him will find he is un- 
able to hold on his target because that 
organ is working so hard from walking. 
As in other types of hunting, but for a 
different reason, it pays to move slowly, 
never getting completely out of breath. 

If the rare air affects the heart, so 
does it the flight of a bullet. A rifle 
sighted in at sea level will shoot some- 
what flatter (Continued on page 60) 
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Although he's an er ee enemy of the rattlesnake, Keitel makes pets of cuales nate 


E WAS a golden rope 
that first rattlesnake. 
A golden rope stretched 
on a pink-and-brown 
bowlder that was tattered with 
a soft tracery of gray-green lichens. 

So. . .. They could be so beautiful. 
How strange! 

Banded rattlesmakes were deadly. 
You ran from them. They were some- 
thing left over from another, abysmal 
world where things crawled before they 
could fly. 

The snake lay in three gentle curves, 
not unlike the shape of the far-off Wis- 
consin River, where it dreamed down 
between the rocky bluffs of the Baraboo 
country. He lay there sunning in this 
age-old reptilian stronghold of Wis- 
consin. The hated rattler. And he was 
beautiful. 

There was indeed a great impact of 


to 
to 


By 


GORDON MAC QUARRIE 


beauty upon me. First a sudden start. 
Then a gathering of the senses as I 
took in the place. The bowldery bluff 
wall where the snake lay at length. The 
old Wisconsin, mystic in the distance. 
The smokes of spring over all the val- 
ley and the bluffs, and this immaculate 
poison machine on a rock—dozing. 

It had been ‘a good snake day.” 
Warm, “but not a burning sun,” as 
Elmer had put it early that morning. 
I was with Elmer there in the bluffs to 
look for rattlers, and also to audit, as 
all men do, the gracious season of late 
spring. 

The morning hunt had produced no 
rattlers. Now it was almost 3 p. m. 


when Elmer plucked my elbow, 
and whispered ‘‘Look!”’ There, 
ten feet off, was the rope of 
gold which is the banded, or 
timber, rattler of Wisconsin in 
all his glistening, vernal glory. 

As a man who had never before seen 
a rattler outside of a cage, perhaps 
those first emotions are worth record- 
ing. My first sight of one, and I was 
with dark, lean Elmer Keitel, who has 
prowled the Baraboo bluffs for forty 
years—in tennis shoes!—and caught 
“thousands and thousands of rattlers.” 

The first quick shock will be remem- 
bered. There was no special danger. 
When you are with Keitel, danger is an- 
ticipated before it is entered into. I was 
in good hands, albeit in country just 
alive with rattlers. So there is no ex- 


plaining that first startled feeling other 


than by inherited dread of snakes. Then 
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HE TREADS THE RATTLER-INFESTED WISCONSIN HILLS WITH NO PRO- 
TECTION BUT HIS TONGS—AND THEY NEVER MISS A DEADLY REPTILE 


quickly came the reaction—that the 
snake on the rock was beautiful. 

It was mid-May. The day had bor- 
rowed some of Indian summer's haze. 
The red-purple buds on the oaks were 
burgeoning into deep green. The cherry 
trees wore bridal veils. Over all the 
country lay the heavy rich scents of the 
month of flowering. 

These things, besides the snake, I saw 
as the rattler lay there, quite unaware 
of our approach. The reptile on his re- 
mote bluff seemed to me as much at 
home as a plunging buck in the Novem- 
ber cutover. As much entitled to his 
modest habitat as the circling hawks 
wheeling overhead. 


" E’S yours for the taking,” said 
Elmer. “I can use him.” 

I climbed around behind the big 
bowlder and with four-foot iron tongs 
reached over and gripped the rattler 
about ten inches behind the head. In a 
flash he flailed and buzzed, striking in- 
effectually at the tongs, so that, stand- 
ing behind him as his head turned, I 
could see the creamy interior of his 
wide-open mouth. 

I felt no fear, then, even before the 
tongs went around him. No horror. 
Not the slightest. This was the rattler’s 
place. He was on his own doorstep. I 
was the intruder, and as for the risk, 
there was little, if any. And he was 
beautiful. That you cannot forget. He 
seemed to belong where he was. 

Elmer opened a white cotton sack, 
the rattler was carefully dropped into 
it, the neck sack fastenea with a cord, 
and that’s all there was to it. A man 
who had been deathly afraid of snakes 
had, in a few short moments, felt a new 
appreciation for something previously 
abhorrent. 

Thrilling? Heavens, yes. Such re- 
laxed, golden beauty is thrilling in itself, 
seen for the first time naturally. It’s 
like seeing your first bronze-and-pur- 
plish smallmouth from the Flambeau 
River. Or when you hold a coppery 
Bayfield County ruffed grouse in your 
two hands and try to determine where, 
in that complex feather pattern, lies the 
secret of such complete loveliness. 

Only the day before I had anchored 
streamer flies in the jaws of some nice 
rainbows in the Mecan River, north of 
the famous Baraboo bluffs. That is 
thrilling, too, and part of the thrill is in 
the flashing splendor of these crimson- 
swathed fish flopping in the green 
meadow at your feet. So it was with 
the rattler—the first one—and all the 


Beautiful and deadly, this Wiscon- 
sin banded rattler lies helpless in 
the grasp of the expert's tongs 


more thrilling because this was a hunt 
for rattlers in a state where thousands 
of residents believe they do not exist. 

And there’s another lift that comes 
with it, even with legs incased, as mine 
were, in solid brown-leather boots 
eighteen inches high. After all, a rattler 
is a rattler, often striking out blindly in 
retaliation for accidental intrusion. 
Knowing that sharpens the eyesight 
and points up all the other senses too. 

I'd found Elmer that morning, a 
picture of rural peacefulness, milking 
a contented Guernsey in the barn on 
his steep-hilled farm. Across. the 
stanchion rows sat his husky son, Vic- 
tor, no snake hunter, but a mighty 
farmer. So this was Elmer Keitel, the 
man who feared not rattlers, but rather 
respected them. The man who saw with 
the eyes of a hawk, and prowled the 
snake-haunted bluffs in tennis shoes, 
the better to grip the uncertain rocks. 
This, by ginger, was Elmer the Great! 
Sitting there on a three-legged milk 
stool, squirting white jets into a foamy 
pail. 

How keen are those black eyes of the 
Sauk County farmer! That was re- 
vealed to me later, ten minutes before 
we got our first banded beauty. We 
were working down from the top of 
Pine Hollow, near Merrimac. On this 
bluff top a host of white pines sits like 
a dark crown, with the trees straggling 
some distance down the forehead of the 
45-degree slope. We were working 
down together, snake hunting, when El- 
mer suddenly spoke: “Look at that 
eye!” 

“Heavens, man! What eye?” 

He pointed with his long snake tongs. 
Then I saw it. Just the tiniest front 
edge of a golden-brown head, in shadow, 
projecting from a three-inch orifice in 


the face of the bluff, fifteen feet away. 
As we watched, the rattler drew back 
beneath tons of bowlders. Hardly had 
he vanished, like some baleful guardian 
of the hills, when Elmer cried, ‘“‘There’s 
another!” 

Three feet from the first orifice, in a 
Slightly larger den opening, was a 
wedge-shaped head, seemingly staring 
straight at us. No use to try for him, 
Elmer explained, Couldn’t get the tongs 
on him, and if you tried he’d back out 
of sight. 

“But,” he explained, “it’s a good sign. 
I was disappointed this morning when 
we found nothing in that long hike. 
Now the signs are good. It’s like I 
said—‘not a burning sun.’ Those rat- 
tlers are bound to be out here basking. 
Now, look lively! We're going to see 
snakes! 

“Be even more careful now about 
stepping from rock to rock. Stay right 
on top of the rocks and avoid putting 
your feet onto the dead oak leaves be- 
tween them. It’s easy once you get the 
knack.” 

It was just a matter of minutes after 
that confident prediction when the first 
banded rattler, bright as a dollar (and 
a gold one at that!) was found on his 
pink-and-brown rock. 

Partly because I was keyed up after 
the first find, and partly by sheer acci- 
dent, I found the next smake myself. 
Smaller than the first one, which went 
close to four feet, it came into the focus, 
of my eyes among dried, brown oak 
leaves at the base of a five-foot-high 
rock face. Sweeping the place with my 
eyes, at first all I saw was leaves, a deep 
bed of them, and some nooks and cran- 
nies at the (Continued on page 82) 



























































Storm clouds meant rain, and rain meant muddy 
water, but | pushed Old Faithful on. Rain or 
no rain, trout or no trout, | wanted to fish! 


ATIENT wives have a way of 
bringing even stubborn, chronic 
fishermen down to earth. And 
mine’s no exception. 

“How in the world can you manage to 
get any good trout fishing in a two- 
week vacation,” she asked, ‘“‘when we've 
got to drive at least 4,000 miles and 
spend a week with your family?” 

I couldn't answer that. But I packed 
my fishing tackle in the trunk compart- 
ment of the car—just in case. I always 
do. I'd just as soon leave out the spare 
tire as leave out my rod, reel, and flies. 
If luck decides to smile on me I want to 
meet her half way. 

I'd selected the northern route to 
Texas. My wife didn’t object to that 
because it’s much cooler in summer. 
My reasons were more subtle. There's 
no trout fishing on the dry, hot, south- 
ern route. On the other hand, U.S. 
Highway 66 carries you through Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., from which several 
good roads radiate to the trout-fishing 
country. 

For some days before we left—again 
just in case—I gathered all the dope I 
could on streams in northern New Mex- 
ico and southern Colorado. After all, 
maybe I'd have time enough to fish on 
my return trip. 

From Pasadena to Fort Worth I beat 
the Streamliner, thanks to long hours of 
driving and a fast, steady pace. You 
see, I was thinking about that tackle in 
the trunk compartment. Maybe I could 
save enough time to sneak a day or so 
for fishing on the way back. And the 
only confederate I had was my automo- 
bile! 

My wife and Anne didn't object too 
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There wos Wes, 


much to the speed. Anne, who is 8, had 
been studying the American Indian in 
school, and thought maybe we might 
slow down long enough to see the In- 
dians who weave blankets beside their 


roadside hogans in New Mexico and 
Arizona. Luck was with us. I found a 
trading post near a gas station and 


Anne bought her trinkets from a tooth- 
less old Navaho squaw while I was hav- 
ing my tank refilled. Anne also bought 
some alleged petrified wood. It looked 
suspiciously like ordinary rock from the 
side of the road, but was sufficiently dif- 
ferent from the usual tourist - shop 
trifles to attract my daughter. 


DIDN’T pay much attention to the 
scenery through Arizona and New 
Mexico. But the clouds! White, fleecy, 


yre, pulling rainbow 
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on a field of deep blue, they dominate 
the scenery of the high plateaus, and to 
one who’s lived near the coast—and 
customarily doesn’t get to see the sky 
except in the middle of the afternoon 
and then through the smoke of a near- 
by industrial center—those Arizona and 
New Mexico skies almost make you 
forget their trout streams! Only near 
Santa Fe, when they grew dark and 
threatening, did I cease to marvel at 
their beauty, and then because I feared 
that rain might muddy the trout 
streams in the mountains. 

At our destination in Fort Worth, the 
time passed so quickly and pleasantly 
that I hadn’t the heart to bring up the 
subject of trout fishing on the return 
trip. Before we realized it, my vacation 
had only four days to go, and we were 
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2,000 miles from home! Still my tackle 
gathered dust in the back of the car. 
.nd that was where it was going to 
stay, I sadly concluded. 

We started homeward, and on the 
afternoon of the second day, I stopped 
rr gas at Albuquerque. When the at- 
tendant opened the trunk compartment 
to check my spare tire, his face bright- 
ened. 

“How’d you find the fishing?’ His 
riendly drawl would have been more 
it home on a cattle range than in a gas 
station. Sadly I told him I hadn’t had 
the tackle out of the car, and would 
have to depend on week-ends the rest 
of the season, having shot my vacation 
on the family trip. 

“How much time have you got left?” 
he asked. I could see genuine sympathy 
in his expression, He must have been a 
fisherman. 

“Three days,” I said, looking appeal- 
ingly at my wife. She smiled under- 
standingly. 

“Why don’t you drive up to Pecos for 
the night?” he asked. ‘“‘There’s darn 
good trout fishing right along the road 
in the canyon above the town. Plenty 
of camps near the stream, and it’s only 
about seventy-five miles from _ here. 
You may run into some rain though.” 

“Just an hour’s drive,” said my wife 
resignedly, 


E took in the historical sights of 

Santa Fe, capital of New Mexico 
and center of early Spanish culture 
here. Then we started for Pecos—and 
my long-delayed fishing. Out of Santa 
Fe we realized the service man’s fears 
were well founded; a heavy rain met us 
just outside the city. A freshet in the 
upper Pecos River would probably fol- 





low, I decided, but then I put such fears 
out of mind and concentrated on the 
trout ahead. 

As I was unloading my car at Pecos 
Lodge late that afternoon, 4 car drove 
up and a fisherman got out. From the 
weight of his creel I suspected he’d 
done well. “How are they taking?” I 
asked. ‘Stream too muddy?” 

“Some; but it ought to clear up by 
tomorrow morning,” he told me cheer- 
fully. 


creel and I was overjoyed that 
we'd been able to snatch at least one day 
from our rapid-fire schedule. Seemed to 
me I'd never really appreciated the vir- 
tues of the automobile before! 

The fisherman was an investment 
banker from Lubbock, Tex. He had a 
name to fit that calling, too, but before 
we'd finished chinning about fishing in 
New Mexico, California, and elsewhere, 
we were “Wes” and “Joe’—and had 
made a date to go fishing at 4:30 the 
next morning. 

Wes said we could drive up Pecos 
Canyon twenty miles or so, and that 
the stream was heavily stocked with 
small rainbows and Loch Levens; good 
chance to hang onto a big trout in some 
of the larger pools too. He’d been fish- 
ing the Pecos for twenty 
years—often drove 300 
miles from his home in 
west Texas just to get in 
a week-end’s fishing. In 
the old days, the stream 
(which is swift and cold, 
and runs through a heav- 
ily wooded canyon that 
is as scenic as any spot 
you'll find in the West) 


€ ee look at the fat rainbows in his 
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abounded with native cutthroats. In the 
early 1900's, however, gold was discov- 
ered in the canyon, and at one time as 
many as a thousand miners were work- 
ing there. Ore was carried out by a 
spectacular aérial tramway, the ruins 
of which still remain. 

“Every one of the miners must have 
been a fisherman too,” said Wes rue- 
fully, ‘for in a few years the stream was 
virtually cleaned out. Later the ore was 
cleaned out, too, and the mine aban- 
doned. However, the State Game and 
Fish Commission began systematic re- 
stocking and built a small hatchery on 
the stream. Now it’s making a slow 
comeback. Yes, some day it may be 
the same old Pecos—one of the best of 
Western trout streams.” 

I'll say it’s making a comeback! 
After fishing it I wondered just how 
good fishing has to be before these New 
Mexico anglers think it’s worth the 
bother. You see, most of my fishing in 
the last twenty years has been done in 
popular streams in California’s Sierra 
Nevadas, where—unless you hike or 


pack to the out-of-the-way spots—you 
often have to carry your own rock to 
stand on. 

We'd agreed to meet at my cabin for 
coffee next morning at 4:30. Then we'd 
just 


have (Continued on page 76) 













ANGLER IS SELFISH ENOUGH 
TO DENY HIS FAMILY A TRIP— 
IF HE CAN MANAGE TO ROUTE 
IT PAST A GOOD TROUT STREAM 
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DVISING a sportsman on what 
dog to buy, and how best to 
buy it, is about the quickest 
way to start a free-for-all that 

I can think of. Talk with any number 
of veteran bird, duck, fox, or rabbit 
hunters, chosen at random, and you'll 
discover that each one owns the best 
dog of its breed anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood. If one of the aforesaid veter- 
ans happens to be feeling his oats, he’ll 
cover a lot more territory, tell you that 
his dog is the best on earth, bar none, 
and offer to fight any man with the 
temerity to doubt it. 

And, to a certain degree, he may be 
right. What do I mean? Simply that 
the dog in question was originally se- 
lected with good judgment or good 
luck, and has been carefully developed 
by its owner to suit his or her individual 
(and sometimes peculiar) requirements. 
As a result, it has actually become the 
best dog on earth—for this particular 
owner. 

That's one side of the picture. I hap- 
pen to be in a position to see it from 
another angle. In the last few years 
I've received a couple of thousand let- 
ters from disappointed and disillusioned 
persons, each of whom had discovered 
that the pup he proudly took home to 
develop into a real dog had grown up to 
be a confirmed cluck that was appar- 
ently born half-witted and had been 
losing ground ever since. 

In dog buying—as in anything else— 
experience is the best teacher. That is 
why your old-timer owns the best dog 
on earth. He never tells you about the 
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various worst dogs on earth he’s owned, 
or of the rocky detours he’s traveled on 
the road to dog success. And detours or 
no detours, the man in search of his 
first dog must travel a good part of 
that road. But Old Man Experience has 
put up a few conspicuous road signs 
along the way, and if you follow them 
you'll reach your destination—a thor- 
oughly satisfactory dog—in a surpris- 
ingly short time. 

The first of these signs reads: “If 
possible, buy a puppy instead of a 
grown dog.’’ There are a number of 
reasons for this advice. The old proverb 
tells us that as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined. And it’s easy to begin 
molding the character and characteris- 
tics of a two-month-old pup to produce 
a grown dog that will suit you later on. 

There is another and more important 
reason for choosing a puppy. When it 
comes to training, don’t forget that, 
unless you are thoroughly experienced, 
you have much more to learn than your 
pupil has. Go a few rounds with a 
grown dog and you'll probably discover 
he already is master of a lot of the best 
blows—and is smart enough to beat you 
to the punch. And he'll know it, too, 
which is not only humiliating and an- 
noying to you, but generally fatal to 
success. 

A pup, on the other hand, is far less 
ring-wise. You can make many a mis- 
take, discover it and correct it, all be- 
fore the youngster ever realizes you 
have left yourself wide open for a left 
hook or a right cross. 

Another angle equally worth consid- 


Pick Outk 


By 


WILLIAM CARY DUNCAN 


ering: Your two-month-old pup has 
never associated with human beings to 
any extent. Since dogs are not only the 
only animals that prefer the society of 
men and women to that of their own 
kind, but also the only animals that 
literally love their masters, it is best 
that you be the first to arouse that af- 
fection and take full advantage of a 
pup’s desire to please. Your young pup 
will consider you a god. The suspicion 
that you are not absolutely infallible 
will never enter his head. Grown dogs 
are not quite so gullible. They have 
what the pup has not, memories of a 
former master or masters, one or all of 
whom he may come to consider much 
wiser and more deserving of obedience 
than you. 

This is especially true of gun dogs 
that have been thoroughly trained for 
hunting by men who knew their busi- 
ness, and shot over by gunners who 
bagged plenty of game. I have known 
a dozen such dogs, grand performers 
when worked by their original trainers 
or by new owners who were experts 
with both dog and gun, but ones that 
proved worse than useless when bought 
and taken afield by beginners. Dogs of 
this kind know only too well how to 
take advantage of the beginner’s inex- 
perience, and they are quick to become 
disgusted at his lack of skill. 

When you and your pup start to- 
gether from scratch, no such compari- 
sons are possible. What’s more, you are 
infinitely more clever than the smart- 
est pup that ever killed a chicken, or 
ran, hell bent for a thrill, into a bevy 
of feeding quail. You will have no diffi- 
culty in outguessing him from the very 
start. For that reason he will never 
question your superior wisdom, nor 
have the presumption to wilfully dis- 
obey your commands. And remember, 
what seems like obstinacy or outright 
rebellion on the part of a young pup is 
almost invariably ignorance of the exact 
meaning of the command he is supposed 
to obey. 

A fourth objection to buying a grown 
dog is the fact that his former owner, 
instead of being the model trainer and 
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handler we have been talking about, 
may have been just the opposite. He 
may have allowed the dog to form bad 
habits instead of good ones. The dog, 
now mature and, as we say of people, 
set in his ways, has a will of his own 
that makes these bad habits extremely 
difficult to cure. That is why smart ad- 
vertisers of grown dogs for sale habit- 
ually use the phrase, “untrained and 
unspoiled.” This assurance is intended 
for the eyes of the buyer who knows his 
dogs; but it’s also a good hint to the 
buyer who doesn’t. 

In spite of all these disadvantages, a 
grown dog may be, in some cases, not 
only a good buy, but the best one. This 
is seldom true unless, as already inti- 
mated, the buyer has had a deal to do 
with dogs belonging to others, has 
learned canine moods and tenses, and, 
in addition, has a natural aptitude for 
training that will make up for his lack 
of actual experience. If you are such a 
man or woman and are considering a 
trained dog, you will be wise if you take 
him out for an hour or two, get him on 
game if you can, and form your own 
opinion of his natural ability and the 
education he has received. Naturally 
he will not perform for a stranger as 
well as he would for his present owner 
or handler; but if you keep your eyes 
open, you can make a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate of his quality and possi- 
bilities. 

Now let’s suppose you are the aver- 
age buyer of a dog, have had little or 
no training or handling experience, and 
have wisely decided to choose as your 
traveling companion a puppy rather 
than a grown dog. What additional 
directions will you find at the very 
entrance to Route 7-11, the highway 
that leads to success? 

One of the first is this: “All things 
being equal, buy a purebred from reg- 
istered stock.’’ When you call Old Man 
Experience on the phone to inquire the 
reason for this admonition, he replies, 
in effect, as follows: 

To begin with, a purebred pup is like 
any other standard article that has a 
good reputation with the trade, and, in 
all probability, will live up to it. He 
may cost a trifle more, or he may not, 
but in either case, he will cost no more 
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an expert will save 
plenty of headaches 


to keep, and has something behind him 
beside his shadow. This something can 
be checked and double checked—a long 
line of ancestors, bred for years or even 
centuries for the development of cer- 
tain desirable qualities. If you study 
his pedigree intelligently, you can learn 
to what extent you may confidently ex- 
pect to find these qualities in the indi- 
vidual you are planning to buy. A pup 
that’s just a pup, whose known ances- 
try consists of but a generation or two, 
is a good deal of a gamble. His sire 
and dam may be fine bird dogs or rab- 
bit hounds. Unfortunately, this doesn’t 
prove much. One or both parents may 
be throwbacks to some distant ancestor 

exceptions instead of the rule in their 
respective families. The chances that 
their offspring will inherit their good 
qualities in an equal degree are, at the 
very best, no more than 50-50. Why 
take an unnecessary chance? 

Good breeding is now valued in all 
our domestic animals. Herds of regis- 
tered Guernseys or Ayrshires, once 
rarely found in the barns of everyday 
dirt farmers, are becoming so common 
they are taken as a matter of course. 
The same is true of horses, hogs, sheep, 
and poultry. Thoroughbred livestock is 
everywhere. It’s the trend of the times. 
Hunting dogs are no exception. When I 
was a boy there was not one registered 
bird dog in the little Massachusetts 
town where I was born. Today, in that 
same town, it’s hard to find one that’s 
not registered or eligible for registra- 
tion. 

One more sound reason for picking a 
purebred. Let’s look forward a few 
years. We'll say you were fortunate 


enough or clever enough to have chosen 







a puppy that grew up to fulfill all your 
expectations. For season after season 
he has been a capable and dependable 
worker. In addition, he has won your 
sincere affection and that of your fam- 
ily. Now he’s old and gray. He can't 
stand the gaff as he used to do; his 
hunting days are over. You must get 
yourself another dog. Naturally you 
would like to find one as good as.old 
Sam has been, and the nearer to your 
time-tried favorite this youngster is, 
the better satisfied you will be. If the 
old dog was a purebred, your chances 
of replacing him with something closely 
approaching him in appearance, dispo- 
sition, and hunting ability are better 
than good. You know old Sam’s breed- 
ing for generations back and can easily 
learn where pups of identical or similar 
breeding may be had. Dog families 
show family characteristics just as hu- 
man families do, only more consistently 
and to a greater degree, because, as 
already said, their breeding has been 
carefully planned to retain and intensi- 
fy those characteristics that are desir- 
able and eliminate those that are not. 
So you have something definite to pin to 
when you begin looking for Sam’s suc- 
cessor. With unregistered, more or less 
nondescript stock, you have no such ace 
in the hole. To me, this fact alone is 
reason enough for deciding on a pure- 
bred. 

Right at this point a word of warn- 
ing. Pedigrees are easily written. Reg- 
istrations are something else again. For 
that reason insist on seeing the official 
registration papers of the sire and dam 
of the pup you are thinking of buying. 
This goes even if you have no intention 
of registering (Continued on page 94) 


Every man you meet owns 
the world's finest hunt- 
er—and he'll lick the 
guy who says it isn't! 
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LEN approached me with an air 

of excitement and mystery. 

“Listen, he began, “how 

would you like to get into a 

perfect bass lake that isn’t fished half 
a dozen times a year?” 

Now, I want to state that I have 
heard such things before. And I am 
getting as skeptical as an old bass with 
a couple of rusted hooks in his jaw. 

“Have you fished this lake yourself 
I inquired mildly. 

“I don't even know how to get to it,” 
Glen retorted. “But I’m going to find 
it. And you're going to help me.” 

“Of course, of course,”’ I nodded, “It 
ought to be a cinch. Especially when 
you don’t know where it is.” 

Glen waved an impatient hand. ‘“Let’s 
get down to business. I do know where 
it is. And I know that there is an old 
logging road going in that you can get 
a car over. All we have to do is find 
the logging road, and we're set.” 

Glen dug out a map and began draw- 
ing imaginary lines where this mythical 
road might be. My resistance was weak. 
I took a pencil and started drawing lines 
of my own. 

The next Saturday afternoon we left 
my home in Seattle, Washington, w.th 
high hopes. After a couple of hours 
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driving on the high- 
way, we turned off 
on a dirt road that 
led us into a deso- 
late land that had 
been logged off and 
burned, and was 
now grown up in a 
solid jungle of al- 
der, blocking the view on both sides. 

The road we were on was none too 
good. We were in the foothills of the 
Cascades. Jutting shoulders of black 
rock towered high above us. It was a 
queer place to be hunting for a bass 


lake—most of these were in the valley 
land along the coast, and in eastern 
Washington. 

Glen—who was driving—cautioned 


me to keep my eyes peeled. Finally I 
spotted a doubtful break in the green 
walls of the jungle. We investigated. It 
was an old logging grade, all right. 
Nothing had grown in the solid gravel 
bed. But it had the appearance of a low 
tunnel, with walls and roof of alder 
boughs. 

Glen took a thoughtful look at the 
shining finish of his car. He looked 
again at the long abandoned road. 
“Let’s go,” he grunted. 

In we went, in low gear. There was a 


He shoved off—and the box floated as lightly as a paper cup! 


continuous thud of limbs across the 
windshield, an endless scraping over 
the roof. A hundred feet into the tunnel 
and Glen had to switch on his head- 
lights, although it was a brilliant June 
day outside. Several hundred feet more 
and we came up against the end of the 
tunnel, as tight as if it were the end of 
a water pipe. 

Glen used the same words that the 
preachers use—but not in the same way. 
We began the long and trying chore of 
backing out. When we finally emerged 
into the bright light of day it set us 
blinking like a pair of owls. 

We were running into enough oppo- 
sition to get our dander up. On we went, 
more determined than ever. In due time 
we came to another spur road—or tun- 
nel, to describe it more accurately. This 
time we walked in for some distance 
before attempting to drive. 


It looked fairly promising. There 
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there it lay, an untouched 
lake full of big fighters, 
but how in the worid was a 


man going to get at them? 


By 
CHESTER 
CHATFIELD 


were even faint indications that a car 
had been in that way before. So we 
agreed to try it. 

After an interminable period of flinch- 
ing every time a branch whacked across 
the windshield, we were halted by a pile 
of split wood and the blackened char- 
coal of an old fire. There was no sign of 
a lake. But the lake was there. 

Seventy-five feet through the jungle, 
and we burst out on a scene of beauty 
that would have made any fisherman’s 
heart go to thumping. The lake was 
darkly polished, overhung by trees, 
fringed with cat-tails, and scrolled with 
pond lilies. Beyond, the rock mass of @ 
mountain held up the sky. 

“A raft,’ Glen announced practically. 
“Saves us from making one.” 

The crude log structure was moored 
right at our feet. It was big, and amply 
buoyant to hold the two of us. Glen 
had thoughtfully brought along a couple 
of paddles. 

We embarked without further delay. 
And our troubles began. The raft pos- 
sessed such a monstrous inertia that it 
took our combined efforts to force it 
through the water. This was accom- 
panied by a necessary amount of splash- 
ing, so we kept well out from shore. 
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© Were hooked 


That meant a long cast. And on my 
first one I overshot just far enough to 
hang up in a tree. It was brutal work 
paddling that misshapen raft into shore, 
unhooking the plug, and paddling out 
again. From that time on both of us 
were casting short. 

Sure, we caught bass. Right from the 
start. And we turned them loose again 
—little fellows, every one of them, from 
a pound to two pounds. I changed to a 
wild-splashing surface plug that I 
figured would scare the little ones to 
death. 

A bit of wind came up—blowing 
against us, of course. We had to paddle 
continuously to make any headway. We 
gave that up and let the wind carry us 
back. This worked a good deal better. 
But we were fishing the same water we 
had just been through. 





















































































































Glen had built with such precision that boats and rack fitted together like parts of a watch 


















it Proved 


I put out a long cast beside a lean 
black log that jutted out from shore. 
Water erupted into the air like Old 
Faithful, and I was fast to a real fish 
at last. 

I was excited—I always get that way. 
Glen yelled advice. The bass plunged 
under the log, with its numerous snag 
limbs. I horsed him, and horsed him 
hard. I felt the line scrape across a 
limb, felt it catch and pull loose. Then 
old man bronzeback came out with a 
rush, smashing high into the air, head 
shaking savagely. 

Once clear of the snags, I had him. 
He fought as only a bass can, but in the 
end I lifted up his head, grabbed him 
by the lower jaw, and hoisted him out. 

“Five pounds,” Glen estimated criti- 
cally. “There should be plenty more 
like him. The trouble is, we can’t fish 
decently from this blasted float- 
ing log jam. Look there.” 

I turned. We had drifted back 
to within a few feet of our start- 
ing place. Neither of us wanted 
to try bucking the wind again, 
and we put in. We had planned 
to fish late that evening by 
moonlight, but after waiting 
awhile for the wind to die, we 
gave it up. 

Glen was practically mutter- 
ing to himself. “Have to get a 
boat in there. Couldn't carry it 
on top of the car, and there’s no 
place to turn a trailer around.” 

“Forget it,” I advised. “It was 
a good idea anyway.” 

But Glen didn’t forget it. Two 
weeks later he called me on the 
‘phone. 

“Want to try that lake again? 
I’ve fixed up a couple of boats.” 

He called them boats, but 
they looked like nothing more 
or less than mortar boxes. Rath- 
er fancy mortar boxes, with 
seats, false bottoms, oarlocks 
and oars—but mortar boxes just 
the same. He had built them 
carefully. The largest one was 
just (Continued on page 86) 
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Useful as it is picturesque, a horn serves 
to call in the dogs when the bunny is shot 


ORE cottontail rabbits are 
killed each year in the United 
States than any other species 
of game, big or small. 

From Maine to Mexico and from 
Washington to Florida, hundreds of 
thousands of hunters hike their shot- 
guns into the brush every season in 
search of the bobbing little white flags. 
No other American game has a wider 
or more plentiful distribution than the 
cottontail and its progeny. With many 
other animals and birds on the decline, 
the rabbit crop alone remains as sure 
as the corn crop. 

There are mornings when the ducks 
don’t fly and days the game birds just 
don't seem to be around. Sometimes 
the waterfowl flight isn’t even coinci- 
dental with the open season. But any 
day, rain or shine, snow or slush, the 
rabbit hunter who has a general knowl- 
edge of rabbit personality can go into 
the woods, and return with his game 
coat sagging in the rear. 

All you need to be a successful rab- 
bit lnunter is red blood, a desire to get 
out in the autumn sun or on the fresh 
winter snow, and some sort of a shot- 
gun. There are no calls, boats, trailers, 
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Little White-Tails 


By 
ROB F. SANDERSON 


or other paraphernalia to buy. Of 
course there are many short cuts and 
tips which make the difference between 
the successful and the _ indifferent 
hunter. A hunt will always seem more 
pleasurable with soft-furred bulk in 
your game coat. 


N IDEAL outfit consists of two or 
A three men and a pair of trained 
dogs. This size group is just right for 
company, for safety, and for giving the 
highest percentage of sport to each 
hunter. Too many men in the party will 
prove unwieldy and hard to handle in 
thick cover. As much rabbit shooting 
is done in dense brush where visibility 
is very short, and the hunters dash 
here and there to cut in on the rabbit’s 
route, it is sometimes more of a trick 
to be sure that your shooting partner 
is not there than to know that the 
rabbit is. A large party of shotgun 
soldiers flitting through the brush with 
the dogs chasing different rabbits is 
likely to cause prolific cussing if not 
something more serious. 

Small patches of woods or brush, 
scrub pasture lands, abandoned fields, 
marshes, bramble patches, grown-over 
fence rows, and cornfields near cover 
are a few of the places where cotton- 
tails bed down in the daytime after a 
night of crisscross meandering. Walk 
where you have good visibility to shoot 
any game that jumps ahead of you or 
the hounds. A well-trained hound will 
take care of the thicker cover on either 
side of you. If no hounds are used, four 
or five hunters can work together, lin- 
ing up and driving through the woods. 

Beagles, bassets, and dachshunds are 
the three most popular rabbit hounds. 
If correctly brought up from puppy- 
hood, any of them will make nice pets 
and house dogs as well as hunters. Of 
the three, beagles are in widest use. 
They are small enough to work through 
thick brush, yet not so short-legged 
that they cannot get around in snow 
or rough country; moreover they can be 
had in various sizes from less than a 
foot to sixteen or more inches at the 
shoulder. My own two dogs are beagles, 
and are all that can be asked in the 
field and at home. 

A medium-slow trailer with a steady 
tongue is best. He will bring a rabbit 
around in less time and with greater 
reliability than the faster, more erratic 
hound. Knowing where his pursuer is 
every minute, and confident he can eas- 
ily outrun the dog, a rabbit ahead of a 
slow dog will be only mildly perturbed 
and will come loping around like a 
boomerang to where he was routed. 
For this reason foxhounds and other 
large breeds, as well as_ crossbred 
“hound-etc.” mixtures, are entirely too 
speedy. Either the rabbit is going too 


fast for the shot charge to catch up 
with him, or else the chase ends in a 
den or rock pile. 

During the daytime a _ cottontail 
sleeps or suns himself in a little round 
nest in a protected place. Sometimes 
he will remain motionless until you are 
within a few feet of him and many 
times he is passed by unobserved. When 
he does decide to move, the leaves ex- 
plode and he is away like a cannonball. 
Then the hunter has to be fast! 

Immediately after jumping, the 
frightened rabbit will run for some dis- 
tance in one direction. Then he will 
slow down, hop around nervously, and 
reconnoiter. If not pressed by a pur- 
suer, he slips off at right angles to nest 
down and watch his back track. When 
the hounds jump him the second time, 
you can tell what’s happened by their 
renewed vocal zest. Try to ascertain 
the direction they are headed. Then 
mount a stump or log where you will 
probably intercept his route. 

The woods are full of funnel-shape 
formations. Try to locate your stand 
at the mouth of a funnel or bottle neck 
where the visibility is pretty good, and 
you will outshoot your companions ev- 
ery time. I recall a short, brushy fence 
row connecting two patches of woods 
that has yielded dozens of rabbits to my 
double-barrel scattergun. Always keep 
silent and motionless, as a rabbit is all 
eyes and ears except when he is run- 
ning very fast. Then he will almost run 
you down. But ordinarily the slightest 
noise is enough to make him change 
his route. If the dogs come yodeling 
toward you and make a sudden swerve 
just before they come into sight, you 
can figure that old Pete Rabbit heard 
a twig snap. 


N EARLY fall, when the daytime sun 

is bright and warm, cottontails are 
scattered all over the countryside. 
Later on when winter’s bite makes 
bunny shiver under his thick fur, he will 
hunt cover from the raw wind and cold. 

From the cold snap that usually 
comes about Thanksgiving time until 
the shocks of corn are hauled from the 
field, shaking shocks in a field next to 
a woods will produce good shooting. 
My uncle had an unusual hound that 
would trot up and down between the 
rows of corn, sniffing carefully with his 
head high to the windward. At every 
shock that sheltered a rabbit, he would 
bugle and fume until the furry occupant 
was shaken out. 

In the woods, bunny trails twine and 
intertwine in the denser patches of 
briers and thickets. Brush piles will 
generally produce a _ rabbit when 
tramped on—sometimes two or three. 
Dry marshes with long grass or some 
brush, especially along their edges, usu- 
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Start hunting rabbits as a substitute 


for fancier targets and you may wake 


up to find they're your favorite game 


ally contain a family or two. In tama- 
rack country, the cottontails can find 
no better cover from the winter snow 
and cold than the thick tangle of trees, 
bogs, long grass, and overturned roots 
of the big tamarack swamps. This is 
why weasel and fox tracks run all 
through the swamps. But the shooting 
here is apt to be so tough that unless 
you can find a fire line or fence line or 
a clearing wide enough to glimpse the 
rabbit as he comes skipping by, you 
had better hunt somewhere else. Your 
dog must be deerproof, too, if you hunt 
in these swamps. 


FTER the fall season is over and the 
A snows come, men have less enthu- 
siasm to go out and try for a coatful 
of cottontails. The hunting is harder, 
and many figure that much of the fall 
crop of bunnies has been harvested. 
Yet at this time of year, the hunter who 
goes out is pretty sure to have the 
whole woods to himself, and although 
a lot of bunnies have been carried out 
feet up, the colder weather has brought 
a sizable influx of rabbits from the open 
country seeking shelter. What’s more, 
you can tell by the tracks in the snow 
just how good the hunting in a given 
locale will be, and what part the rabbits 
are using. Snow hunting has the great 
advantage that the dark-gray fur of a 
cottontail stands out on the snow like 
a gravy spot on your white Sunday 
shirt. And finally, you can always track 
a wounded rabbit down on snow. 

Many of my most successful hunts 
have been on midwinter days after a 
spell of pretty cold weather has ended 
in a sudden thaw. You go outdoors in 
the morning to find the snow soft—this 
is the day to go rabbit hunting. Cot- 
tontails by the score will come poking 
out of holes and woodpiles to romp in 
the premature spring air. By stealing 
along quietly in the soft snow you can 
get an unusually large number of jump 
shots. The snow and air are damp 
enough to hold the scent well, and once 
the hounds start a trail the pursuit is 
easy for them. On a day like this, slip 
on your fall hunting coat and rubber 
pacs to keep your feet and back dry. 

If you become a confirmed rabbiter, 
as you likely will if you are not already, 
you will be abroad even in the coldest 
snaps. Be sure to dress warmly in 
woolens. Roomy boots with two pair 
of fluffy socks are an essential. 

A slow dog is essential, too, in cold- 
weather hunting, as the rabbits are ac- 
customed to using holes and will slip 
down one very quickly if at all hard- 
pressed. The experienced hunter can 
soon tell if his dog has holed. Not all 
dogs hole-bark; many will simply dig 
and whine. But if a dog makes a sud- 
den loss and does not seem to be around 
working for a fresh lead, you will likely 
find him busy at a den or hollow log 
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near where you last heard 
him sounding off. 

Don’t give up now by any 
means. A regular rabbit hole 
is much shallower than most 
persons think. Right near 
the entrance it has a crook 
or reverse twist, then it ex- 
tends a short distance at an 
angle. Often a long-armed 
hunter can work his hand 
down to clutch bunny by the 
ears or hind legs. If this 
(Continued on page 62) 


Poking at a rabbit in his 
burrow, the hunter keeps 
his gun handy while a dog 
guards the other entrance 


Winter hunting is effec- 
tive—with a slow dog. A 
rabbit holes up quickly if 
chased too hard in snow 
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Caught in the act! A quivering bunny is nabbed as he tries to escape from his burrow 
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HE setting sun was resting its 

lower edge on a line of low, 

wooded hills on the western shore 

of the lake. A slight June breeze 
ruffled the lily pads along the shore, 
and dimples and splashes betrayed the 
rising trout. I cast my Parmachene 
Belle out over the rippling water to 
the rings made by one rise, and the 
Belle dropped daintily, as such a lady 
should, and sank a little, to be coaxed 
in with little twitches. There came a 
golden flash from below. I turned my 
wrist, the rod curved, and another 
fish was on. 

“Good one?" asked Hank, my guide, 
hopefully. 

“No, about the same as all the others, 
cuss it,’’ was my despondent reply. 

Sure enough the trout, when netted, 
proved to be about ten inches long. 
I removed the fly from its lip myself, 
and let the trout slide back into the 
water—the nineteenth of the after- 
noon, and not one a foot long. I could 
catch trout of that size at home. When 
a man travels a long distance to fish 
in Maine he expects something better 
he’s after something he can lie about 
later, cheerfully, and with a clear 
conscience. 

“Good eatin’ size, better’n the big 
ones,’ objected Hank. “If you’d kept 
your fish you'd have a real nice mess.” 

“I'd sooner eat camp beef or ham 
and eggs. I'm after sizable critters, 
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When the guides begin to boast 
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about last week's beauties, you 


not these trifling dandi- 
prats. Hank, this is a good 
lake, and you all say it 
has big trout. Why aren’t 
they showing?” 

“You come up here a 
leetle too late,” explained 
Hank. “Why, a feller I guided only 
las’ week got a four-pounder right off 
that p’int there. By Judas, durin’ the 
week he ketched a dozen trout that 
weighed over two pound each. Doctor 
frum Philadelphy he wus.” 

That was years ago, and the first 
time I'd heard of the doctor from Phila- 
delphia. Since then I've trailed the son- 
of-a-gun all over the map. You'd think 
I was a bill collector after a deadbeat. 
But I’ve never caught up with him. 
Usually he’s been just a week ahead 
of me, though way out in Alberta he 
led me by a fortnight. Either he is 
psychic or I am. We plan the same 
plans. We have the same tastes. We 
like to fly-cast for the same fish and 
hunt the same game. We go to the 
same places. It may be a rough sports- 
men’s camp up North, a boarding house 
in Pennsylvania, or a lodge in a Great 
Lake state. Always the guy who took 
the oath of Hippocrates gets there first, 
and never does he remain long enough 
to tell me how he does it. He’s as 
elusive as the deer fly that pounces on 
the back of your neck, samples it, and 
is gone when you slap. He’s the fellow 
who always gets to a place at just the 
right time, makes a splendid catch or 
a bulky bag, and becomes a measure 
of comparison, a criterion among guides, 
outfitters, and camp owners. When I 
beef about lack of luck, there’s a 
subtle, not-so-flattering overtone in 


know “that man’s been here again!” 





By LOWELL DUTTON 


their voices which appears directed at 
me, for I’m the lad who usually gets 
there just a week too late. 

Last June, while up in Maine on a 
bass fishing trip, I got a fierce yearning 
to have one day with the trout. Asking 
advice of a local authority, I got a road 
map which he’d marked with a heavy 
pencil. 

“That lake right there has a number 
of camps on it and of course is pretty 
hard fished,” he told me, “but there’s 
still quite a lot of squaretails in it, 
though they don’t run awful big. Ly 
cousin owns a camp at the head of the 
lake. Here’s his card. You go to him 
and tell him I sent you.” 

I found the camp and the cousin and 
got a guide named Bert. Bert was a 
long, loose-jointed, wrinkle-faced per- 
son who was as sparing of words as a 
Scotsman is of pennies. Bert looked me 
over with a bilious eye. A sport was 
nothing new to him. He had seen 
hundreds of them come and go, and his 
manner suggested that as a tribe there 
was something objectionable about 
them. Without a word he léd me to a 
canoe and off we went. 

The trout were still in shallow water. 
Eschewing wet flies and streamers 
conventional lures on Maine lakes—I 
tied on a dry, No. 8 Fanwing Royal 
Coachman, which looked like a wild 
duck on the water. Those squaretails 
had never seen its like and showed 
intense curiosity. At the first cast I 
hooked, and Bert landed for me, a 
squaretail that weighed more than a 
pound. Wetting my hands, with no word 
of explanation, I restored the fish to 
the water. There were better fish ris- 
ing. Why use up my limit on minnows? 
Bert said nothing but the canoe trembled 
slightly. 

Becoming exhibitionist for this taci- 
turn individual, I made a long cast to a 
boil that showed where something extra 
fine was disporting itself. Splash! I 
had him. He weighed upward to two 
pounds. Still no word from either guide 
or me. Strong, silent men, both of us. 

The sun, moon, stars, tides, and signs 
of the zodiac all must have been favor- 
able and (Continued on page 72 
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OUTDOOR LIFE IN PICTURES 





To the North for fighting fish. Above, a 10-pound pike in Lake of the Woods, Qnt. 












As a service to anglers, the outing 
bureau of the Auto Club of Southern 
California makes continual checks 
on trout-stream conditions, reporting 
good waters to the state's 330,000 
anglers and recommending likely new 
locations for planting fingerlings 




















C. B. Harrison, bureau head, takes the 
temperature of a mountain stream, for 
until it reaches about 54 degrees trout lie 
dormant. Right above, an alkalinity check 







A stream tested by Harrison proves suitable for stocking, and California au- 
thorities deliver fingerlings to it directly from the truck tank through a pipe 
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DEER REACHES SANCTUARY THE HARD WAY 


Some trick high-jumping, below! Chased by dogs near Sunbury, Pa., last spring, 
this young buck dashed to the Neidig dairy and leaped squarely through a small 
plate-glass window to safety. The opening he left (second pane from right) was 
scarcely bigger than his torso alone. The dairy proprietor, shown holding the deer's 
head, tied him up and returned him to the woods—hoping he won't be back! 





A NEW STYLE IN TOTEM POLES 


Anenterprising skipper at Newburyport, Mass., newly pop- 
ular tuna center, advertises his services by this pole hung 
with the tails of fish caught from his boat. The girl in 
the picture didn't catch that big one—she's just helping 
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Taxes and electric bills can wait. The chamber of commerce president Unlucky stay-at-homes, these firemen have to stick by the engines, 
city secretary, and city manager leave city hall to shift for itself but make the best of it by practicing casts on the deserted street 


TOWN TAKES A FISHING HOLIDAY 


URE, there are plenty of a. 
towns where fishing is pop 
ular, but Seymour, Texas, 
goes them all one better. This 
enlightened community of 


celebrates opening day ev 


spring by a complete holiday, on 


Which everyone old enough 

hold a rod or bait a hook 

journs to near-by Lake Ke! 
fish! Schools close, banks 

shops are locked up—even ser ? 

ice stations shut tight, and any t+ 

body who wants gasoline t . . . 

fill up the night before School's out! Teachers and pupils pack the 
In officially proclaiming this hool bus to the roof, bound for the lake 

year’s Fish Day, Mayor C 

Randal called on Seymour 

zens, ‘notwithstanding dict 

ships and wars... to pr 

the world that enjoyment of lifé 

and the pursuit of happine 

(and fish) still have a place in 

the American way of life 

These photographs, taken e3 


, . : clusively for OUTDOOR 
Mayor Randal, proclaimer of Fish Day, practices 


what he preaches. He and his daughter Sally have 
a nice string of bass to show for their holiday 


by Anderson Cheavens, 
how enthusiastically the 


town responded to that 


Lake Kemp's shores are a bit on the crowded side, with a whole town moving in, but there ars 
plenty of fish and good-fellowship. The man at right has an 8-pound catfish, and all his friend 

ather round while the catch is recorded for history. Looks as if the dog isn't welcome thouch 
g g 





no stamps sold in Seymour today. The 
middle figures here are the post-office 
in person, having itself a swell time 





NORTHERN VAGABOND 


HAMPION traveler among North Ameri- 
C can game animals is the caribou, migrat- 
ing ceaselessly north and south with the 
seasons in search of his favorite food, lichens. 
These remarkable close-ups, taken in Ala 
ka, show part of a typical herd, 
bulls, cows, and small calves surging 
their way in a grunting, squealing 


Caribou cover ground in a swinging trot 
and swim rivers with equal ease. Calves 


like those at right soon learn to keep up, 
for they must travel almost from birth 
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NETTING FISH TO SAVE SPORT! 


When bass fishing on Horse Shoe Lake, Ill., was being ruined 
by buffalo and carp swept in by floods, commercial fisher- 
men saved the day. Directed by Illinois conservation author- 
ities, they netted huge quantities of “rough fish" at a tidy 
profit to themselves, meanwhile returning all bass unharmed 





Joe Seale, hiking fan in 


— ‘ at, Fresno, Calif., made this 
Oa, < 1, pack board from designs 
ie — in an old OUTDOOR 


LIFE—and put it to a 
use the designer would 
never have dreamed of! 
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CASH IN ON CAMERA TROPHIES 





Are you taking fine pictures as well 


as fine fish this season? Then send 







your best photographs to our Picture 
Editor, with brief but complete cap- 
tions and return stamps. We'll pay 


you first-class rates for any we use. 














PAPER-BAG BED Sx"¢s <2, 


but the yawner 
above is bedding down in a sleeping bag 
of paper! Members of a California firm 
dealing in waterproof, cloth-reinforced 
bags for shipping chemicals tried their 
own wares for camping and found them 
warm and dry—even in a blizzard. They 
protect blankets, are inexpensive, and are 
handy for packing home fish or game 












SURE HOOKER Moe", of, the ~ 


ew doubles 
‘ barbed hook at left believe it will save 
~ many a fish for the creel, while tangs on 
the shank keep bait on too. The point 
may be either bent (shown) or straight 











This 7-year-old needs no 
creel for Wyoming trout; 
there's room in his boots 








Reaching out to grab a dock is one way to come to grief; balancing daintily on the rail is another. The result is the same—a sudden catastrophe 


MAN OVERBOARD! ...A COMMON MISHAP AND ITS CURE 


NYBODY can fall in the drink— 
even without being as careless as 
the man above. And if the victim 

can’t swim or loses his head you'll have 
to take quick action, to pull him out and 
3 to restore his breathing if necessary. 
Study these pictures, and practice the 
method of artificial respiration shown at 
the right, and you'll feel a lot easier in 
your mind when you take your landlub- 
ber friends or family boating this year. 


Help needed! But like proverbial drowning men, ay rl | eee To restore breathing, lay the victim face down 
this fellow is clutching at straws. Be wary in . — ; with arms wide, being sure he hasn't swallowed 
approaching him or he'll clutch at you instead : his tongue, straddle him, and proceed as below 


When you've towed your man into shallow wa- 
ter, the saddleback carry above is a good way 
to lug him up on shore, especially if he's heavy 


Lower the body gently to the ground. If there ' Zt 
are signs of breathing and heart action, sim- ‘ 
If the victim's near a dock or boat, you can ply keep the victim warm and let him inhale Leaning forward, press hard on the lower ribs 
play safe by extending a foot for him to grab spirits of ammonia. If not, begin artificial to deflate the lungs, holding for a count of 3 
respiration at once. It has been known to re- 
vive persons submerged as long as 20 minutes 
Shirts, ropes, oars also do the trick. But if he's ; Release suddenly, count 2, and repeat—12 to 
out of reach, you'll have to swim for him ime _ 15 times a minute is plenty, but keep at it! 
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A GIANT FISH TURNS THE TABLES 
By WILLIAM HORNE, Washington, D. C. 





| Gast winter my host, 
Jeofre Wilson and | 


boat from Miami Fla 
to Key West, fi shing f= 
all the way down. 


two friends, Killenand 
Burkhalter, aboard 
and went fishing 
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i. TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 














WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 
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Rebel Hits the Trail 


PROVING THAT EVEN A FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
CAN TAKE THE OUTDOORS IN HIS STRIDE 


By S. A. COOPER 








L-4 totes water cheerfully 
kid 


The 


T THE age of three he fished the 
puddles—results negative, but 
excellent training for the luck- 
less days that lie ahead in any 

lifetime. At four he had caught many 
varieties of fish in Minnesota’s gener- 
ous lakes, he had rowed a sixteen-foot 
boat across the bays, and turned it 
around on a dime. At five he took his 
first Colorado trout. 

All of which led up to my taking the 
Rebel on his first all-night pack trip in 
quest of finny dynamite. 

“Rebel” is my private name for five- 
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The Rebel packs his share up the trail 


ULY, 1941 


Colorado's Hassell Lake, scene of the great experiment 


year-old Junior, for he can start a 
genuine revolution if I try to go off on 
a solo trip or depart with a fellow 
angler. Friends had cautioned me 
about taking one of such tender age on 
a pack trip. However, I believed in 
breaking in the boy as soon as he 
showed that spark of interest and be- 
gan to turn thumbs down at being left 
behind. When the youngster was told 
that he could go, there wasn’t a hap- 
pier boy living. 

The trip was to Hassell Lake, in the 


Arapahoe National Forest region of 


Colorado. You get there by ascending 
an old mining road which is very un- 
friendly to anything on wheels. After 
the car has absorbed considerable pun- 
ishment, you leave it and trudge two 
miles farther up the rugged road, then 
about a mile and a half up steep Harri- 
son Mountain, until you burst suddenly 
out of spruce and fir to be greeted by 
peaceful, heart-warming Hassell Lake. 
This was the route taken by the Rebel 
and his senior on a warm mid-July 
afternoon. With sixty pounds of pack 
piled on my medium framework and 
with the Rebel’s little legs faltering 
periodically, frequent rest periods were 
in order. But in due time we arrived 
at our goal, and we were amply re- 
warded with the sheer beauty that un- 
folded before us. 

After absorbing the combined beauty 
of the lake, trees, inlet waterfall, and 
sloping meadow, we carefully selected 
a camp site and proceeded to get it in 
order; then busied ourselves in prepar- 
ing a hearty meal. It was standard 
camp fare—bacon and eggs, plus. 

With the satisfaction that follows 
outdoor refueling, we assembled our 
rods and sauntered hand in hand down 
to the lake and the first try at trout. 
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As our leaders were soaking along 
the rocky shore, the Rebel stumped me. 
“How'd they ever get all of these rocks 
to stick together, Daddy?” 

In my awkward fashion I philoso- 
phized: “It’s the secret of the Creator, 
Son. All we know is that He certainly 
did a good job, and we want to take 
care of His works as best we can.” 

Our leaders at full strength, flies tied 
securely, we started casting. I was 
using a Gray Hackle and a Ginger 
Quill, while the Rebel was slashing 
about with a well-worn Mosquito. 

Trout were rising here and there all 
over the lake and my heart was thump- 
ing in high gear as each cast propelled 
the flies out to caress the water’s sur- 
face. After a few minutes of hopeful 
casting, I raised a native on the re- 
trieve and conditions appeared even 
rosier than at first. I had climbed out 
onto the rocks jutting out into the lake, 
and had practically forgotten the Rebel, 
when suddenly the inevitable happened! 

“Da-Daddy! I—TI fell in!” he was 
calling in a tearful voice. 

“Didn't I tell you to cast from shore!” 
I exclaimed in a half-angry tone that 
unfortunately ended in a snicker. He 
had climbed ashore, wet from head to 
foot, when I got to him. I was about to 
administer the “old reliable’ when I 
suddenly recalled how I had fallen in 
once or twice (Continued on page 73) 
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One of our jobs was to remove dead trees which had fallen athwart good canoe runs 


Veli ° 


OUR reporter has bowed to con- 

vention, up here in Nova Scotia, 

at least to the extent of having a 

“visible means of support’’—a 
tiny country store. But the business is 
hardly more than a weak bluff. Its real 
value lies in the fact that the store is 
headquarters for the natives who farm 
on the rocky hills; farm, that is, when 
they can spare time from fishing and 
hunting. They are salt-water fishermen 
for purposes of profit, and fresh-water 
fly-fishermen for fun, which meanssalm- 
on and trout. But like too many of 
us, they can spare but a few days each 
year for trout expeditions. Fly-casting 
for salmon is more readily available, be- 
cause several salmon streams cross the 
paved coastal highway within a few 
minutes’ walk of our rambling village, 
and a man can get out for salmon with 
no more preparation than picking up 
his rod and gaff. 

But off and on for several seasons, 
now, the youngsters hereabouts have 
dropped into the store to show me some 
very large trout. Naturally, I asked 
them “Where?” But that was mostly 
a matter of wasted breath, because their 
answers were always the same: “Back 
in the brook yonder,” with a nod in the 
general direction of the well-watered 
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MOORE 


This community project 
it opened the way to 


country just across the railroad. Since 
that is a district of lakes and streams 
seldom visited by outsiders, “‘the brook 
yonder” might mean any one of a 
dozen streams. 

I doubt that the boys could give a 
more definite answer, at that, since in- 
stinct rather than trails gets them 
there and home again. On several occa- 
sions passing visitors inquired about 
trout fishing, and we sent them in there, 
accompanied by one or more of the 
kids. Almost always they returned with 
sweaty brows, wild stories about hidden 
streams almost covered by tangled 
brush, treacherous bogs—-and some 
very large trout. 








6:4 


es' fishing got us a good breakfast 


meant real work, but 


i . 
an anglers paradise! 


These are our native speckled trout; 
some will weigh three pounds, many 
scale up to five. There’s any number of 
smaller fish. It’s no uncommon thing 
for grown-ups to go lake fishing in May, 
taking a boat along with ‘em by ox 
team or horse over the woodland trails, 
and bring back a couple of dozen fish 
that average two pounds or better, 
which they’ve taken by trolling or cast- 


ing. However, these anglers are local 
folk—-outsiders, who seem to be in 


mortal fear of black flies, prefer to wait 
for July and August. But it always 
seemed to me a shame that folks had to 
miss the real fishing time and go out in 
the dull, hot weather of midsummer. 
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A short time before only a few of us had even seen this lake—let alone fished it! 


And hereabouts the lakes can be hot! 

So the thought of cool, shaded stream 
fishing intrigued me. After all, I know 
that trout do get around up here. For 
instance, directly across the highway 
from my store there's a salt-water la- 
goon that partially fills and empties 
with the tides. In it are large hake 
(goats to us), codfish, pollack, a huge 
type of sea bass, haddock, and even an 
occasional tuna. And in the brackish 
water there are some large speckled 
trout ‘not “sea trout’’). It must be 
that springs bubble up in the bottom, 
and that trout gather around these 
cold wells and get all the fresh water 
they need in their business. 

Eventually, I made up my mind to do 
something about this stream business. 
Explore up and down those tangled and 
cluttered waterways, clear out some of 
the ground growth that made casting 
impossible, remove débris from the 
streams, and generally make it into 
real trout-fishing water. Of course, all 
that would have to be done with a good 
deal of care—in trying to face-lift a 
natural trout stream it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to take away 
the very protection and shade that made 
it a natural habitat for the fish. 

After I looked over a couple of the 
streams I concluded that this was no 
job for one man! Once before, in the 
Florida Everglades, I'd done similar 
work, and while there are no poisonous 
snakes to contend with in Nova Scotia 
streams, still I needed help if I were to 
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get anywhere. And it wasn’t hard to 
find. We have some real anglers here, 
and work isn’t work when it means bet- 
ter fishing. My preliminary survey in- 
dicated that plenty of effort would be 
needed; never in the world have I seen 
a stream more cluttered up with brush, 
old tree tops, and fallen trees, nor more 
treacherous bogs, their lurking holes 
covered with concealing alder. 

On the other hand I’ve never seen a 
place with more trout, large ones, mid- 
dle-size ones, and yearlings—the latter 
seemingly by the million in the shal- 
lows and stillwaters. Sand bars for 
spawning were placed exactly right, and 
there was a continuous rain of food 
from the overhanging trees. 

I could see on that trip that good fly 
casting wasn’t always going to be 
practicable in there, even after we'd 
cleaned out some of the brush. Those 
close-lying trees would interfere. But 
there was nothing to prevent the use of 
bait-casting rigs, although the latter 
were not very well thought of around 
here, probably because no one had given 
one much of a try. Well, I did—and was 
convinced that it was the answer to a 
fisherman’s prayer. The little plug 
could be plopped into all sorts of holes 
and dens with exciting results. And no 
room was required for a back cast. 

Being a true fly-fishing crank, and a 
tournament man of many years’ stand- 
ing, that’s a lot for me to admit. But 
although I have but one small bait-cast- 
ing rod and a $6 reel (and hence know 


Often the removal of a few rocks made 
a passage from one pool to the next. 
That's foam in the foreground—not ice 





but little of the fine points of the 
weight - slinging game, and that 
learned mostly from a _ Florida 
cracker) I'll admit that where the law 
allows, they surely do a job—and pro- 
vide sport. You can’t use ’em on salmon 
up here, but on trout you can employ 
anything from a bent pin and a midge 
fly to a cod hook and a gob of clams. 

Well, on the appointed day the boys 
showed up—with their tools. There 
were axes, pruning saws, bush scythes 
and clippers, block and tackle, cant 
dogs, pike poles, and last—but not least 

a huge tuna gaff that I had the local 
blacksmith make up. When the others 
saw the great hook on its hardwood 
pole there was a chorus of jeers aimed 
at the head man. 

“All right, all right!” I hastened to 
explain. ‘This is for pulling limbs and 
branches out of the water. You wait 
and see how it works before making so 
much noise!” 

As it happened, that gaff turned out 
to be the best tool in the lot for brook 
clearing. A man could reach down un- 
der water and yank out a small iog or 
top or limb. If the timber was too 
heavy for one, why several men could 
get a hold and help pull it ashore. Some- 
times it slipped and then everybody sat 
down suddenly in the cold water, but 
that meant little to men who were used 
to gaffing and handling an 800-pound 
tuna. The logs didn’t flop about and 
smash up things with their tails. 

The stream and its branches com- 
prise about four miles, and it took a 
week of hard work to fabricate places 
where a man (Continued on page 95) 
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The line cracked tight with a vicious 
jar that shook my arm to the shoulder 


By 


RICHARD ESLER SE 


IX PAIRS of feet rested on chunks 
of firewood around the glowing 
pot-bellied stove in the river cab- 
in. Six pairs of heavy socks hung 

steaming from a line rigged overhead. 
Six pairs of waders stood invitingly by 
the door. And six pairs of eyes stared 
listlessly at the fire. 

We were tired, all of us. Not tired of 
fishing exactly, because we'd been born 
in a fishing country, and the love of it 
was in our blood. Now—from distant 
places—-the six of us had assembled, by 
established custom, at the familiar cab- 
in along the river of our birth. Crab- 
apple Bill had just returned from the 
lake country after a bout with some 
husky bigmouths. George and Uncle 
Dunk were back from the trout streams 
of the national-forest area with stories 
of big brown pirates. Bones was fresh 
from Ontario with the scalps of several 
big muskies at his belt. The Old Master 
and I had just got over the discovery of 
a bay in the big lake where the small- 
mouth bass were both wild and weighty. 

Now we were all gathered again in 
Peaceful Valley, a little-frequented spot 
in the upper reaches of Pennsylvania's 
Allegheny River. It lies in a fold of the 
hills where the river makes a loop to 
the west, and only those who can find 
their way through the back trails among 
the hilis know of it. Down through 
Peaceful Valley falls the river, a series 
of fast riffles interspersed with rock- 
jumbled eddies—offering plenty of food 
and cover for muskies, wall-eyes, small- 
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mouths, and trout. 
Maybe there are 
more productive 
places, but I 
haven't fished 
them. 

After all the stories were told and all 
the thrills described, a state of listless- 
ness settled down over us all. We 
caught fish in our river, but without en- 
thusiasm. We told the old jokes, but 
without much laughter. We ate the 
usual bacon and eggs, but without the 
usual gusto. Something was wrong. 
We were getting stale. We all sensed 
it, but nobody said a word until Bones 
dropped his big feet from the stove and 
paced the cabin floor with jerky, irri- 
tated strides. 

“Boys,” he said, “this outfit has lost 
its gumption. Something has changed 
this rip-roarin’ bunch of fishin’ fools into 
an old ladies’ sewin’ circle. We've got to 
snap out of it. I don’t know what we 
need, a shot in the arm or maybe a kick 
in the pants, but we need something 
bad. Let’s talk it over.” 


\ 


LMOST all of us had suggestions to 
A make, but not one caused a flicker 
of interest. We had almost lapsed back 
into a state of blankness when Frank 
Rodgers walked in the door. Having 
spent a lifetime on our river, Frank 
knew more about fishing its waters than 
any man alive, and so he was hailed 
with relief and was hustled up to the 
fire. Maybe he’d have a bright idea. 


an 
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Slim and streamline, Allegheny River muskellunge are dynamite 
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“Frank,” said Crab-apple Bill, “we've 
taken bass and pike and trout out of this 
old river until we can’t bear to look an 
honest fish in the face. We're fed up. 
What'll we do now ?” 

“It has to be something different,” 
chimed in George, “something we don’t 
do every time we wet a line.”’ 

Frank smiled slowly and scratched 
his graying head as if to stir up the 
memories of his fifty years along the 
river. 

“How about gettin’ up a purse for the 
biggest bass of the week?” he sug- 


gested. We shook our heads; that was 
out. 

“How about juggin’ for channel 
cats?” That didn’t appeal to anyone. 


“How about a turtle hunt?’ There 
was a chorus of no’s. Frank scratched 
his head a little harder. 

“Boys,” he said, “there’s muskie in 
this river. How about concentratin’ on 
them for a change?” 

Bones snorted. “River muskies! Big 
around as a clothespin and twice as 
long. Up there’’—he jerked a thumb 
northward——‘is real muskie country, 
where they grow ’em up to fifty pounds 
and over.” 

“Yes,”’ retorted Frank, “and where 
they ketch ’em with a derrick and a 
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He walked over to the wall, took 


cable.” 
ywn my 414-ounce fly rod, and handed 
it to Bones. “Now, this is what I calla 
real muskie rod,” he said. 
“What ?"’ shouted Bones. “‘This tooth- 
pick, this splinter?” 


(COME of us sided with Frank, some 
J with Bones, and soon we were ar- 
-uing at the top of our lungs, pounding 
the table, and catching mythical mus- 
kies by the hundredweight. Frank 
looked on with a quiet smile. He had 
touched off the spark. 

When the storm of words had lulled, 
i asked Frank what sort of rig he rec- 
ommended for muskie fly-fishing. 

“Well,” he said, looking meaningly at 
Bones, ‘‘a level leader of about six- 
pound test will be heavy enough for 
river muskies, if you handle your fish 
careful. Then you'll want a double spin- 
ner, size 3, Indiana style. A No. 4 fly is 
big enough. I like streamers best be- 
cause they add length to your lure with- 
out increasing the weight too much.” 

“What patterns ?’’ asked Uncle Dunk, 
his nose in a fly book. 

“Anything,” said Frank promptly, “as 
long as it’s red. These river ‘lunge live 
on red-tailed suckers mostly. My favor- 
ite is a red-and-white maribou stream- 
er.” 

The cabin was soon bustling with 
activity. The Old Master was tying up 
some light leaders. George and Uncle 
Dunk were unlimbering their trouting 
rods. I had unearthed some fly-tying 
materials and was sweating over scraps 
of red and white maribou. Crab-apple 
Bill was rummaging through his tackle 
box for a double spinner. And Bones, 
still looking a little dubious, was sur- 
rounded by the parts of an automatic 
reel which he was cleaning. Every- 






The other boys went 
far afield but | got 
my 24-incher within 
sight of our little 
Peaceful Valley cabin 




















body was talking, singing, playing 
jokes, and telling stories. It was 
like old times. 

Next morning we were up with 
the dawn and out with the first 
faint breeze that swirled the fog 
above the water. To our ears came 
the booming voice of the river 
smashing its way through the 
rocky valley, down channels lined 
with living stone, brawling across 
gravel bars in swift turbulent rif- 
fles, and slithering down into eddies 
bulging with sinewy currents. 

Muskies born and bred in these 
cold racing waters never attain the 
size of their lake cousins. They are 
lean and whiplike from their con- 
stant battle with the swift river, 
their flesh as cold and hard as that 
of a high-mountain trout. Their 
jaws and fins are large, but their 
bodies have the slim taper of a tor- 
pedo. Fish more than thirty-six 
inches in length are uncommon, 
most of the river tigers averaging 
about thirty. 


HERE was a rush for the river 

that morning, for we had agreed 
that the first two anglers to land 
muskies were exempt from dish- 
washing and woodchopping for the 
rest of the week. The Old Master 
and I stood near the cabin and 
watched Bones and Crab-apple Bill 
board the old john boat and swing 
downriver to Rockmere Eddy where 
the river slowed its pace and swept 
in a long curve between the high hills. 
George and Uncle Dunk were driving 
their canoe up toward Young’s Riffle 
in order to drift down through their 
favorite stretch of water. 

My pardner and I were well content 
to see the rest of the outfit scatter fran- 
tically up and downstream, for we had 
an ace up our sleeve. Frank had called 
me aside the evening before and told me 
of a pair of ‘lunges he had seen working 
in the shallow slack-water just below 
the riffle directly across from our camp. 

The two of us waded to the far shore, 
where weeds and willows grew in the 








Let's see now, Frank said a No. 4 fly would do it 


shallow water and where a clean gravel 
bottom sloped slowly to the twisted 
green depths of the channel near the 
other shore. We worked the water pa- 
tiently, casting our lures toward the 
heavy current which would sweep them 
downstream in a long arc to be retrieved 
through the weeds near the shoreline. 

On one occasion I carelessly let my 
fly sink too deep, with the result that it 
snagged. I raised my rod tip and jig- 
gled it several times in order to free the 
lure. It loosened suddenly and darted 
past a patch of weeds. In the instant 
that followed I saw through the clear 
water the flash of the spinners darkened 
by a swift shadow, and the line cracked 
tight with a vicious jar that shook my 
arm to the shoulder. The rod jerked al- 
most out of my hand, 
and the line sizzled out 
into the river, leaving a 


wake behind it like a 
miniature outboard mo- 
tor. 


The Old Master came 
splashing toward me in 
a lather of excitement. 

“Take it easy, Perfes- 
sor,”’ he screamed. “Don’t 
horse him in!” 

“Horse him in?” I 
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panted. “Look at that 
reel.” It was humming 
like a hornet as the line 
smoked out through my 
fingers. It slackened sud- 
denly when the fish dou- 
bled in his tracks and 
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Bored with angling? A river tiger on a light 
fly rod can make the old spine tingle again 


charged directly (Con- 
tinued on page 72) 
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IN ALL CASES, 


ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Large Brown 
and Grizzly Bear, Ist and 3rd Judicial Divi- 
sions closed; rest of territory open to res. only 
(Admiralty Island, 1; rest of territory, no 
limits). Black Bear, Ist and 3rd Judicial Divi- 
sions closed; rest of territory open to both res. 
and nonres. (res. no limit; nonres. 3). Fishing: 
Rainbow, Steelhead, Cutthroat, and Eastern 
Brook Trout, Grayling (no size-aggregate 25, 
or 25 lb. and 1 fish). Dolly Varden Trout (no 


limits). Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. 
$50. Fishing: Not required. 
ALABAMA 

Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). White Lake 
Bass (10”~15) Rock Bass (4',"-15). Bream 
(444"-25). Crappie (8”-15) Wall-eyed Pike 
(12”-10). (Aggregate all game fish, 35). Li- 


censes: Res., rod and reel $1; nonres. $5, 7-day 


$2. 
ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rab- 
bit (6), Apache, Navajo, Coconino, and Yavapai 
Counties closed. Fishing: Trout (no size-10 Ib. 
and 1 fish, but not more than 15 fish; in Oak 
Creek and Grand Canyon National Parks, no 
size-10). Black Bass (10”-10, but not more than 
15 lb. and 1 fish Channel Catfish (12”-10, but 
not more than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie, Blue- 
gill, Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no 
size-aggregate 20, but not more than 20 lb. and 


1 fish Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no 
limits) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$3.50, hunting $2.50, fishing $1.75 Nonres.: 


Hunting and fishing $25; small game and fish- 
ing $10; fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit 
(12”-6 Black, Kentucky Bass (10"-15), Crap- 
pie, White Bass (8°-15). Wall-eyed Pike (14”- 
6 Warmouth Bass, Sunfish, Rock Bass, Perch 
(Aggregate of above, 25.) Chan- 
nel Catfish (no limits Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1.50—not required for rabbit or squirrel. 
Fishing $1.50—required only for artificial bait 
Nonres.: Hunting, all game except fur bearers 
$25; all game except deer, turkey, and fur bear- 


Fishing: Trout 


(no size-25), 


ers $15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 
CALIFORNIA 

Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Raccoon, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no limits Fishing: 


Steelhead and all trout except golden trout (no 
size-10 lb. and 1 fish but not more than 25 fish); 


San Lorenzo River and its tributaries closed 
for all trout Whitefish (no limits) Golden 
Trout (5°-20, but not more than 10 Ib. and 1 
fish). Salmon (local regulations). Black Bass 


(9"-10; Clear Lake 9”-5; Districts 154 and 4A 
9”-15). Sunfish (no size-25; District 454 no size- 
15). Sacramento Perch (no size-25; Clear Lake 
Calico Bass, Crappie (no size-25; 
no size-10; District 434 no size-15) 
Shad (no size-5). Catfish 
(no size-50 lb.; Lake County 9-50 lb.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10, fishing $3 License. required for 
jack rabbit but not for predators. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Fishing: Trout and Gray- 
ling (7”°-20 fish or 10 lb.) All other game fish 
(no size-20 fish or 10 lb.). No limits on Squaw- 


no size-10 
Clear Lake 
Striped Bass (12”-5 
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fish, Carp, Sucker, or White Salmon. Consult 
Game and Fish Commission, Denver, or local 
authorities for exceptions to foregoing regula- 
tions. Licenses: Res.: Small game and fishing 
$2. Nonres.: Hunting $25, small game $5; fish- 
ing $3, 10-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Open entire month: Black Bass (10”- 
10), Calico Bass, Crappie (7”-10), Lake Trout 
(10”-none), Striped Bass (12”-none, in inland 
waters only), Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”- 
10), Yellow Perch, White Perch (7”-aggregate 
15), Bullhead (no size-30). Open until 15th: 
Trout except lake trout (6”-10 lb. but not more 
than 15 fish), Shad (no limits). Warning: Leg- 
islature was in session at time of going to press 
and there may be changes in the foregoing regu- 


lations. Consult local authorities or Board of 
Fisheries and Game, Hartford, before fishing. 
Licenses: Res. $3.35; nonres. $5.35 or fee 


charged nonres. in applicant's state, if higher. 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: Brook, Brown, and Rainbow Trout 
(6"-6). Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Wall-eyed 
Pike (10"-6). Eel (12”-none; Delaware River 


and Bay 14”-none). Calico Bass, Crappie, Sun- 
fish, Yellow Ned (no size-12). Carp (no limits) 
Delaware River and Bay only. Warning: Legis- 
lature was in session at time of going to press, 
and changes in laws are possible. Consult Board 
of Game and Fish Commissioners, Dover, or 
local authorities before fishing. Licenses: Res. 
$1.25; nonres. $7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4"-5). Other fish (no limits). Licenses: 
Not required, but permit (free) is necessary in 
Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Fox, 
Flying Squirrel, Rabbit (no limits). Bear (no 
limit) Volusia County closed. Deer (1): Dixie 


County open Thursdays and Saturdays; quaran- 
tined area of Collier County open every day; 
rest of state closed entire month Fishing: 
Black Bass (12”-12; Brevard and Osceola 
Counties 12”-8; Lake County 12”-6). Bream, all 
species (5”°-30; Gadsden and Leon Counties 5”- 
20). Speckle Perch (7”-30; Osceola County 8”- 
30; Gadsden and Leon Counties 7”-20). Pike 
(no size-30). Jack (no size-15). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 40; Gadsden and Leon Counties, 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, county of 
res. $1.25, county other than county of res 
$3.25; fishing $2.25—not required in county ot 
res. or its boundary waters. Nonres.: Hunting 
$25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 10-day $2.25. 
Special license required of nonres. for fishing in 
Washington County $25. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Fox (no limits). Fishing: 
Rainbow and Brown Trout (8-20 Brook or 
Speckled Trout (7”°-25; Chattahoochee National 
Forest 7”-10). All other game fish (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, county of 
res. $1; fishing $1.25, not required for fishing in 
county of res. with natural bait. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing, state $12.50, county of issue $5; fishing 
$5.25. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1) Benewah, Bonner, Boun- 
dary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, and 
Shoshone Counties Fishing: Trout, 


closed. 


INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 


Whitefish (no size-25 or 15 lb. and 1 fish 
Salmon, Steelhead (no size-2). Largemout! 
Black Bass (8”-15 or 15 lb. and 1) Note 
Smallmouth Black Bass season closed. Perct 
no size-35). Sturgeon, Bullhead, Catfish, Cray 
pie, Sunfish (no limits). Note: Channel Catfis! 
season closed. Warning: The foregoing are 
general seasons and there are many exceptions 
to them, and some local size and cateh regula 


tions. Consult local authorities or Dept. of Fis! 
and Game, Boise, before fishing. Licenses 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting 


and fishing $50; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Squirrel (5) opens 15th in Southerr 
Zone only; rest of state closed entire montl 


Fishing: Trout except lake trout (7”-8). Lake 
Trout (1'4 Ib.-none). Pike (12” Pickere! 
(16”), Black Bass (10”) (aggregate 10 Rock 


or Warmouth Bass, Crappie (5”-15), White Bass 
(7”-15), Yellow Bass, Bluegill, Sunfish (no size 
15) (aggregate 25). Whitefish (2 lb.-none 

Buffalo, Carp, Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, Spoon- 
bill Cat, Sheephead, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, 
Longjaw (no limits). Warning: Legislature was 
in session at time of going to press and there 
may be changes in the foregoing regulations 
Consult local authorities or Department of 
Conservation, Springfield, before fishing or hunt- 
ing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 75 
cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $3 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox, Woodchuck (n 
limits). Fishing: Brook, Brown, Loch Leven, 
and Rainbow Trout (7”-aggregate 15 Silver, 
Yellow, Black, Kentucky, White, Striped Bass 


(10”-aggregate 6). Pike Perch (10”-¢ Pike or 
Pickere! (no size-6). Bluegill, Redeared Sun- 
fish, Crappie, Rock Bass 5"—aggregate 25 
Channel Catfish (10”-none) Yellow Perch, 
Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker (no limits Ei 


Hunting and fishing $1.50. Non 
fishing only 


censes: Res.: 
res.: Hunting and fishing $15.50; 
$2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 


1 


Fishing Open entire month in all waters 
Brook, Brown, and Rainbow Trout (7”-aggre- 
gate 8). Black Bass (in inland waters except 


} 


Lee County, largemouth 12”-5, smallmouth 10”- 
5; in Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and in- 
land waters of Lee County, both species 10-5 


Northern Pike (15”-8; in Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers and inland waters f Lee 
County, 15”-15). Wall-eyed, Sand, and Sauger 
Pike (13”-8). Crappie, Perch, Yellow Perch, 


Striped, Calico, Yellow, and Silver Bass (7”- 
15). Warmouth and Rock Bass, Sunfi 








gill (5-15) Catfish (12”-15 Bul no 
size-25; in Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
inland waters of Lee County, no limits Sucker, 





Red Horse (no size-15; in Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee 
County, no limits). Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, 
Quillback, Gar, Dogfish (no limits Open en- 
tire month in Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 


and inland waters of Lee County ouly: Rock 
Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 lb.-none). Sand Stur- 
geon (1 Ilb.—none) In inland waters except 


those of Lee County aggregate daily catch of all 
fish on which there is a close season and a daily 
catch limit, 25. In Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and Lee County aggregate possession 
limit on all fish on which there is a daily catch 
lir 6-day 


limit, 30. Licenses: Res. $1; nonres. $3, 
$1.50 
KANSAS 
Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: 


Turn to page 48 for tabulated information about 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Guide for July 


THE PERIOD FROM JULY 1 


Black, Kentucky, and Spotted Bass, Drum Perch 

10”). Crappie (7”). Yellow Perch, Bluegill 
(6”). Channel Catfish (12”). (Aggregate all 
game fish 15; in state lakes 10.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $7; 
fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). Trout (7”-10). 
Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon or 
Wall-eyed Pike, Striped Bass (no size-15). 
Licenses: Res. $1; nonres. $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100). 
Licenses: Res. $1, nonres. $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada Lynx 


no limits). Fishing: Salmon, Togue (14”). 
Trout (6” in brooks and streams; 7” in lakes, 
ponds, and rivers). Black Bass (10”). White 


Perch (6”). (Aggregate catch limit in brooks 
and streams 7!%4 lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 
25 fish; in lakes, ponds, and rivers 10 lb. and 1 
fish, but not more than 25 fish.) Warning: 
There are numerous local seasons and regula- 
tions; consult local authorities or Department 
f Inland Fisheries and Game, Augusta, before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.15, fishing 
$1.15. Nonres.: Hunting, all game $15.15, small 
game $5.15 ($10.15 effective July 26); fishing 
$5.15, 15-day $3.15. 


MARYLAND 


Fishing: Black Bass, above tidewater only, 
tidal waters closed (10”-10; Deep Creek Lake 
9”-10). Brook and Brown Trout (8”-10) only 
Deep Creek Lake open. Rainbow Trout, open 
only in Youghiogheny River below Swallow 
Falls (7”-10) and in Deep Creek Lake (8-10). 
Striped Bass (rockfish), above tidewater (11” 
but not over 15 lb.-none). Susquehanna Salmon, 
above tidewater (14”—none). Pike, Pickerel (14”= 
none). Catfish, White and Yellow Perch (7”= 
none). Sturgeon (20 lb.-none). Sucker, Carp, 
Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). Warning: Legisla- 
ture was in session at time of going to press 
and there may be changes in the foregoing regu- 
lations. Consult local authorities or Game Divi- 
sion, Baltimore, before fishing. Licenses: Res. 
$1.25, nonres. $5.50. Not required for tidewater. 
Special licenses for Deep Creek Lake: 1-day 
$1.25, 7-day $2.25. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fishing: Trout (6”-15) Dukes County closes 
15th; rest of state open entire month. Warning: 
There are several local seasons and regulations 
for designated waters; consult local authorities 
1r Division of Fisheries and Game, 20 Somerset 
Street, Boston, before fishing. Salmon (12”=5). 
Yellow Perch, Horned Pout (no size-30). Great 
Northern Pike, Muscallonge (15”—none). Pick- 
erel (12”-10). Pike Perch (12”-5). White 
Perch, inland waters (7”-15). Black Bass (10”= 
6). Licenses: Res. $2; nonres. $5.25, 3-day $1.50, 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote: Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Opossum, Woodchuck, Red Squirrel (no limits). 
Bear (1) in designated counties only. Fishing: 
Trout (7”-15). Landlocked Salmon (10-5), 
Black Bass (10”-5). Northern Pike, Pike-Perch 
14”—5). Muskellunge (30”-none). White Bass 
7"-10). Warmouth Bass (no size). Rock and 
Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bluegill, 
Sunfish (6”). Whitefish (no size-7). Buffalo, 


TO JULY 31 


INCLUSIVE 


Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


Entire Year’s Fishing—When, Where! See page 48 


Bullhead, Carp, Catfish, Cisco, Dogfish, Garfish, 
Herring, Lawyer, Mullet, Pilotfish, Red Horse, 
Sauger, Shad, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker (no 
limits). (Aggregate of Warmouth, Rock, and 
Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bluegill, 
and Sunfish, 25). Mackinaw or Lake Trout (no 
size-5). Note: There are some special catch 
limits, larger than statewide limits, in Great 
Lakes and their connecting waters and in other 
designated waters; consult authorities. Li- 
censes: Res.: Deer, and bear $2.25; small game 
$1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Deer and bear $25; 
small game Zones 1 and 2, $5, Zone 3, $15; 
fishing $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Fishing: Trout except lake trout (no size-15). 
Lake Trout or Landlocked Salmon (no size-5). 


Black and Yellow Bass (no size-6). Muskel- 
lunge (no size-2). Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, 
Great Northern Pike, Pickerel (no size-8). 


Buffalo (15”-none). Whitefish (16”-none). Bull- 
head (no size-50). Crappie, Sunfish, Rock Bass 
(no size-15). Yellow Perch, Catfish, Carp, Dog- 
fish, Red Horse, Sucker, Sheepshead (no limits). 
Warning: Legislature was in session at time of 
going to press and there may be changes in 
foregoing regulations, Consult local authorities 
or Division of Game and Fish, St. Paul, before 
fishing. Licenses: Res. $1, husband and wife 
$1.50; nonres. $3, husband and wife $4.50. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie (8’= 
25). Sunfish (5”-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 


50.) Licenses: Res. $1.25, family $2.25, Non- 
res. $3.25. 

MISSOURI 

Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Squirrel (6). Fishing: Black Bass (10”-8). 
Trout (8”-10). Jack Salmon, Pickerel (13”-—4) 
Crappie, White Perch (7”-12). White Bass 
(8"-12). Yellow Perch (7"-25). Bluegill (5’- 


12). Rock Bass (6”-12). Black Perch, Sunfish 
(no size-25). Carp, Gar (no limits), Opens 
15th: Channel Catfish (13”-8). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing, state $2.65, county $1.15; 
hunting only $2.15; fishing only $1.15. Nonres. 
Hunting $15; fishing $3, 10-day $1, or fees 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, Wol- 
verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Fishing: All 
game fish (no size-aggregate 15 fish or 15 Ib. 
and 1 fish, but not more than 5 of catch, except 
sunfish, yellow perch, ring perch, and bullhead, 
under 7”). Warning: There are numerous local 


the 1941 fishing seasons of the U. 


TULY, 1941 


exceptions; consult authorities. Licenses: Res.: 
Game birds and fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 
10-day $2.50. License not required for preda- 


tors. 
NEBRASKA 
Hunting: Rabbit (10). Fishing: Trout (no 


size-10; in state-owned lakes no size-5). Black 
Bass (10”-5). Walleye, Northern, and Sauger 


Pike (12”—5). Crappie, Rock Bass, Bullhead 
(6"-15). Sunfish (no size-15). Catfish (12”= 
10). Perch (no size-25). (Aggregate all of 
foregoing, 25.) Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (no lim- 
its). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.10; fishing 
$1.10; hunting and fishing $1.60. Nonres.: 


Hunting $10.10 or fee charged nonres. in appli- 
cant’s state; fishing $2.10 or fee charged nonres. 
in applicant’s state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Coyote, Squirrel (no limits). Fishing: 
All game fish (10 lb. or 25 fish; angler may take 
10 trout regardless of weight). Warning: Con- 
sult local authorities or Fish and Game Com- 
mission, Reno, for county and local seasons and 
regulations. Note: Special regulations for Lake 


Mead. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.50, fishing 
$1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. Special 
nonres. 15-day fishing permit for Lake Mead 


and the Colorado River below Boulder Dam in 
Nevada and Ariagna, $2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fishing: Brook, Rainbow, and Brown Trout 
(6"-15 fish but not more than 5 lb.) Aureolus or 
Golden Trout (12”-4). Salmon (15”-2). Lake 
Trout (15”-2; Big Diamond and Big Greenough 
Ponds and Stinson Lake 12”-2),. Black Bass 
(9”-10 lb.) Yellow Perch (no size-10 lb. but not 
more than 40 fish). Pickerel (12”-10 lb.; desig- 
nated waters no limits), Whitefish (no size-12). 
Horned Pout (no size-40). Muscallonge (no 
limits). Pike-Perch (10”-none). White Perch 
(7”-10 lb.) Warning: Legislature was in session 
at time of going to press. Changes in laws are 
possible. Consult Fish and Game Dept., Con- 
cord, or local authorities before fishing. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.50. Non- 
res.: Fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fishing: Open entire month: Pike, Pickerel, 
Pike-Perch (14”-10; Delaware River and Bay 
between N.J. and Del., and tidewater tribu- 
taries 12”-none; Delaware River between N. J. 
and Pa., and tributaries between Trenton Falls 
and Birch Creek 12”-10). Black and Oswego 

(Continued on page 87) 
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FISHING SEASONS FOR 1941 


Planning some out-of-state angling trips this year? You can find the kind of fishing you want—at 
the time you want it—in this comprehensive table of seasons in all the states and provinces. When 
you’ve located what you want, turn to the Fishing & Hunting Guide for details, license fees, catch 
limits, ete. These OUTDOOR LIFE tabulations are the most complete and up-to-date in the country. 



















































































































































ALASKA MAINE (continued) EVADA Seasons — betweenlyIRGINIA | 
Trout, Grayling No close season*® Rivers above tidewater |Ice out to Sept. 14f All game fish Apr. Land Oct. Il Prout Apr. 20-July 31 
rs 7 ; Brooks and streams Ice out to Aug. 15 by county regula Black and Rock Bass, Pike 
wren fist May 1-March 31 Black Bass, fly-tishing only|June 1-June 20 jtions; see monthly East of Blue Ridge 
- game ish ay _=-darcn < Black Bass, White Perch (ruide Mountains June 15-Mar. 15*} 
ARIZONA kes and ponds June 21-Sept. 30 -- v West of Blue Ridge | 
Rivers above tidewater |June 21-Sept. li 5 ~* oe No close season Mountains July 1-D 31¢ 
Trout May 30-Sept. 30 Brooks and streams June 21-Aug. 15 Sake Trout Jan. 1-Aug. 31: Crappie, Silver Perch Apr. 16-Feb. 28* | 
All other game fish No close season . Sept.: flies only Bream, Sunfish No close season | 
al - 7 mo ++ weed Shad, Whitefish Jan. 1-A\ arate 
ARKANSAS Trout Apr. 1-June 30¢ J Shad, Whitefis ‘Apr. Li -Taly 31 ef ASHINGTON 
Trout May 1-Oct. 31 Striped Bass (rockfish), Brook Trout Apr. 15-July 3 : Whitefish : Dec. 11-Oct. 31 
Black and Kentucky Bass|/May 16-March 159) Susquehanna Salmon, Golden Trout os Bay tng All other game fish: : 
All other game fish No close season above tidewater June 1-Nor. 30 — rou aoe Bl a1 In streams May 4-Oct 1 
CALIFORNIA (laws effec Black Bass aye sia Reut.: fies onl te Apr. 6-Oct. 31 
tive until 90 days after ad Above tidewater July -—. Rae Pickerel June 1-Jan 15* PWEST VIRGINIA 
journment of legislature) s wo agg ee Carp, Eel Aug. 1-March 3 Horned Pout, Muskellunge| June 1-Oct. 31 Trout Apr. 26-July 9 
Trout, Steelhead, Salmon, eee Feb. 1-Nor. 30 Pike and White Perch June 1-Oct. 31 Black Bass, Perch (ex- 
Whitefish May 1-Feh, 28¢ sudgeon — Black Bass July 1-Oct. 31 cept White), Pickerel/June 23-N 
Golden Trout July 1-Sept. 30¢] All other game or fresh- bs — ———— Muskellunge Vall - eyed 
Black and Calico Bass, F : water fish, above tidewater|July 1-Nov. 30 NEW JERSEY Pike Rock Bass. ¢ rap" 
Crappie me 2st. | - Trout, Landlocked pie, Sunfish, Catfish _ 8-Apr. 14 
Sunfish, Sacramento Perch y 29-Nov. 30° MESORORUSETTS a eo Salmon Apr. 15-July 15 &f White Perch, Sucker Is eason 
S Sha seas rou pr -July ¢ Sen Sept. 30 ————— a 
Cattish, sensalocua No close season? Salmon Apr. 15-Nov. 30°] pike, Pickerel, Pike-Perch laa 29 on 30 &|¥ !SCONSIN ‘ . 
a — — —— Yellow Perch, Horned Pout/Apr. 15-Feb. 28 Jan. 3-Jan. 25¢ Lake Trout Apr 15 Sept : 4 
COLORADO ‘oa Great Northern Pike, Black, Oswego, Calico Trout |May 15-Sept. 7# 
Trout, Grayling May 25-Oct. 31°] yfuscallonge May 1-Jan. 31 Striped Bass (rock fish) [June 1-Feb. 28 White, Rock, Calico, Sil- 
All other game fish Apr. 10-Oct. 31°] pickerel, Pike-Perch May 1-Feb. 28 White Bass, Crappie June 15-Nov. 30¢f ver, and Sooo Bane. 
ce White Perch June 1-Feb. 28¢ J— - — “Ij Crappie. Pickerel, Catfish, 
ConnecricuTt Black Bass July 1-Jan. 31 a oo Perch, Cat = reh, oe Suntishes, , , 
* a ass, appie, : ° ° - Vall-evec *ike May 15-Jan. 15¢ 
Alewife March 1-May 31 Iw icHIGAN Bream, Sunfish, Bluegill |APr. 1-Apr. 15 &f ri iinge May 25-Jan, 15° 
Lamprey Eel March 1-June 14 . June 1- Nov, 30* si } ed Sturecen ~~ = _ os 
rout Apr. 15-July 15 Pike Lakes, Upper Trout, Salmon May 15-Kev. 15¢§ DSocret-asece ° rai . 
Lake Trout Apr. 15-Aug. 31 Peninsula en dn Lake Pepin ar J aeteste~ 0. 
Pickerel, Wall-eved Pike, Trout, Landlocked NEW YORK oe eet any a or 2. 
Yellow and White Perch ‘JApr. 15-Feb. 9 Salmon May 15-Sept. 2 F° Trout Apr. S-Aug. 31¢] Black Bass tag prune 20-Jan. 15 
Shad Apr. 20-July 15 Black Bass June 25-Dec. 31 Lake Trout, Landlocked SGOEN, 2m CUOLERANE : . ne 
Black and Calico Bass Sunfish, Bluegill June 25-March 15) salmon, Quananiche, Waters only Sept. 5-Oct._15¢ 
Crappie 4 July 1-Oct. 31 All other game fish May 15-March 15] whitefish Apr. 1-Sept. 10* lwyomING 
Striped Rass, Bullhead No close season Pike Lakes, Lower Pickerel, Pike — ; — . All game fish Apr. 1-Oct. 31¢ 
= a “fj Peninsula Pike-Perch May March — a saan 
DELAWARE? J Trout, Landlocked Black and Oswego Bass, ALBERTA 
Shad, Herring March 1-June 10 Salmon May 15-Sept. 1 Mushellunse July 1-Nor. 30¢ Trout, Grayling, Rocky ; 
Sturgeon March 1 June 10 Black Bass June 25-Dec. 31 Short-nosed Sturgeon July 1-Apr. 30 Mountain Whitefish Tune 1-Oct 15¢ 
Trout Apr. 16-Aug. 15 Sunfish, Bluegill June 25-March 1f Yellow Perch, Bullhead |No close season*} Lake Trout , May 16-Sept. 15 
Black and Calico Bass June 25-Feb. 1 All other game fish May 15-March ] White Perch, Crappie, Pike, I ickerel, Perch, ; ee 
ey Pickerel, Wall-eyed June 25-March 1] Trout streams and trout Sauger, Calico and ena A oe oe Mar d 
} > oe 10-Sune je] lakes: Striped Bass, Lake and ; _ Dolly Varde yc season 
Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow [ gust. Landlocked . Sea Sturgeon ___ No close season IgRITISH COLUMBIA 
A ee ° : ™ . Salmon Apr. 26-Sept. "7 A Salmon, Steelhead, 
Ned. Eel o close season _ Black Bass, Sunfish, ent eee Apr. 15-Aug. 31¢] Dolly Varden Trout N ason® 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Bluegill June : 1 All other game fish May 10-Mar. 31¢) Trout: Tidal waters No clo eason 
Black Bass, Crappie May 20-March 31 All other game fish Apr. S me _. AR Nontidal waters Ma Feb. 28* 
All other game fish No close season All other lakes NORTH ore , Black Bass July 1- O 1 
2 ae Trout, Landlocked Trout, Landlocked Salmon|\May 2-Sept. 30 > _ a 
FLORIDA (effective until Salmon June Wall-eyed and Northern MANITOBA — N 
close of legislature which Black Bass June Pike, Perch May 16-Oct. 31 Lake Trout, Speckled , 
convenes in April) " All other game fish June Bass, Crappie, Sunfish June 16-Oct. 31 Trout : Apr. 15-Oct, 10 
Black Bass May 20-Mar. 14* Nontrout streams: —_— — —— | ___—_—_———§__Pickerel, Perch, Pike, 
All other game fish No ‘close season* jf * OHIO Goldeye. Mooneye. 
GEORGIA az Fw nl a Apr. 26-Sept. 1 Trout Apr. 15-Sept. 15 | Arctic Grayling, Sauger, 
Trout Apr. 1-Nov. 14 Black Bass June 25-Dec. 31 J Bleck Bass: . ai ee 
All other game fish June 1-Apr. 14 Sunfish, Bluegill June 25-March 31 ope agg hr “Fishing June 16-Apr. 3 = ee 4 
nary eng ee All other game fish No close season Di trict July 1-May 24 NEW BRUNSWICK 
1DAHO Great Lakes and their rr oan 7 fish Muy S-REay © Brook Trout Apr. 1-Sept. 30° 
Trout, Whitefish, 2° connecting waters A ot ver game s No close season — Rainbow Trout, Lands 
Salmon, Steelhead May 25-Nov. 1¢ Trout, Landlocked Oo KLAHOMAT locked Salmon Apr. 1-Sept. 30 
Largemouth Black Bass |July 1-Apr. 30° Salmon Apr. 26-Sept. 1 All game fish No close season Salmon May 24-Sept. 30° 
Sturgeon Bullhead, Crap-| Black Bass June 25-Dec. 31 J- - ptt i ntaatec Striped and Black Bass No close season 
pie, Sunfish, Perch, Cattish|No close season Northern Pike. Pike OREGON Se | — 
ILLINOIST ates Perch, Muskellunge Apr. 11-Mar. 31° Trout, Steelhead Apr. 12-Oct. 15* NOVA SCOTIA aah a 
Sunfish, Bluegill June 25-March 31] Salmon No close season or at ~~ ——- Trout e = eps + 
. - Lake Trout Nor 1-Oct ae Bass, Crappie, Catfish, anc ocke - aimon . Apr © sept. 3 ; 
greet Pickerel be _. ee x All other game fish No close season Perch, Suntish No close season* Balm n x... neral Season Apr. 16-Aug. 31* 
Black Bass: ; ; song >| 3 giage ae 
Southern Zone May 15-March 31]MINNESOTAT ~~ thee Apr. 15-July 31* yy Str — ‘& 
Central Zone June 1-March 31 Catfish.-Whitefish, Carp. Lake Trout July 1-Sept. 29 Chedabucto say Tune 1-Oct. 15 
Northern Zone June 16-March 31 Dogfish, Red Horse, Buf- Black, White, Rock, and i Rainbow Trout July 1-Oct. 31 
__All other game fish No close season falo, Sucker, Sheepshead |Apr. 30-March 1 Calico Bass, Pike-Perch, Striped Bass No close season 
INDIANA — “i Bullhead May 1-March 1 Pickerel, Muskellunge - 
Trout Trout May 1-Sept. 1 ( rappie. ¥¢ “ July 1-Nor, 30* ONTARIO 
rou . May 1-Aug. 31 Wall-eyed, Sauger, and - ee Brook Trout May 1-Sept. 15¢ 
Black, Kentucky, White . ° Yellow Perch, Sunfish, > » j 
. ean . Great Northern Pike, = 4 : Yellow Pickeret May 15-Dec, 31* 
Rock, and Silver Bass Muskellunge May 15-Feb. 15 Bluegill, Catfish, Sucker. . Pike May 16-Dec ‘ 
er med cond Sun- Black and Yellow Bass: Chub, Fallfish, Carp, Eel No close season — a oa Saw Stent. 15 
Pickerel. Pike: Per h ya. Southern Zone May 29-Dec. 1 [RHODE ISLAND Black Bass, Maskinonge |June 28-Oct. 15* 
low Perch e ch, —— Northern ae June 21-Dec. 1 Trout Apr. 15-July 15 Lake Trout Ne close seasen* 
: > un >° . Sunfish, Rock Bass, j °0-Fe 9 ~~ 7 en 
Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Yellow ‘Perch: Ae ee er ce eee Te? DRINce COWARD 106. ; 
ucker, Catfis No close season Southern Zone May 29-Dec. 31 : a - anc cnacet ne Trout Apr. 16-Sept 5 
10WA mae, Northern Zone June 21-Dec. 31 [SOUTH CAROLINAT Salmon May 24-Oct. 15 
Trout May 1-Sept. 30 Crappie: 5 All game fish No close season* | Rainbow Trout July 1-Oct. 3 
Catfish: . Southern Zone May,29-Feb. 1 = QUEBECt 
Inland streams only = [May 1-May 30¢ Northern Zone June 21-Feb. 15 py eee May 1-Sept. 30 | Salmon May 1-Aug. 31* 
All inland waters July 1-Nov, 30¢ Lake Trout Dec. 1-Sept. 15* } e. Pike. Perch May 2-Sept. 3 Speckled and Gray Trout, 
Northern, Sand, Sauger, rem oe Sood . Ouananiche, Lake Trout [May 1-Sept. 20 
7 y ¥ MISSISSIPPI Pickerel, Sunfish, : 
nd Wall- . - 16. 
ar all-eyed Pike, Yel e Bullhead May 1-Feb. 28 Pickerel May 16-Apr. 14 
low Perch, Yellow, Striped, All game fish May 1-Feb. 28 te ea owed 15 Feb. “9g Sturgeon June 1-Apr. 30 
nd Sile 5-N _ a 4 eee $ June 16-Oct. 15* 
Black. Calleo. Warmouth ‘whereas Pah tat ks March 1-Oct. 31 JTENNESSEE : Suly I Oct. 15 
and Rock Bass. Crappie, n "Other wale _ May 30-Dee. 31 rout March 1-Oct. 1* Smelt July 1-March 31 
Sunfish, Bluegill June 15-Nor. 30° Carp, Gar March 15-Dec. 31] Black Bass, Wall- eyed _ Whitefish __|Dec. 1-Nor 
Recta, SNe Gtungeen, cov. 30¢ | Channel Catfish March 15-May 31 Pike, Sauger. = Muskel ASKATCHEWAN 
‘ Aug. 1-Nov. 3 . » 15-Dec unge, rappie, oc y 18-Sept. 15 
Paddlefish Aug. 1-Nov. 30 & July 15-Dec. 31] ! ‘ pie Rock Brook Trout Ma Sept. 15 
Bullhead, Sheepshead, , Warmouth, White, and - o> San Si 
Sucker, Redhorse, Carp Crappie, Jack Salmon, Yell ot May 20-M | Rainbow Trout June 16-Oct. 31 
Buffalo iliback, Gar. Pickerel, White Bass, ellow Bass fay 30-Mar. «| Pickerel, Pike, Perch, 
Do fish’ eed © White, Yellow, and All other game fish No close season Goldeye May 16-March 31 
a. No close season _ Black Perch, Bluegill, EXASt Black Bass July 1-Nov. 30 
3 5 30- : P < ec 6-Sept. 3¢ 
KANSAS aero 6 tae tee _— ey = Black Bass, Crappie or _ Lake Trout D 16-Ser aC 
Bass, Crappie May 26-Apr. 19 | Black and Rock Bass * pranee. ¢ White Perch May 1-Feb. 28 INEWFOUNDLAND 
Channel ee h July 1-May 31 MONTANA All other game fish No close season®] Native Trout Jan. 15-Aug. 31 
—All other game fis July 1-May | AN fi = _= Salmon, Sea Trout May 1-Sept. 15 
KENTUCKY _All_game fish May 25-Nov.16 or fish ; 15-Oct. 31° Rainbow Trout June 2-Sept. 29 
2 me fis 5-Oct. 3 ES — 
_All_ game fish June 1-Apr. 30_ [NEBRASKA Bt. — YUKON TERRITORY 
LOUISIANA Trout Mar. 15-Nor. 30*/VERMONT Greyling Feb. 1-Nor. 30 
All game fish No close season Black and Rock Bass, Trout May 1-Aug. 14* Speckled Trout Apr. 1-Oct. 31 
_ : Crappie, Sunfish, Bull- Golden Trout, Lake Trout, Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, 
MAINE (effective until head, Catfish, Walleye, Landlocked Salmon May 1-Aug. 31¢ Mullet, Maskinonge May 16-Apr. 14 
July 2) Northern, Sauger Pike Apr. 1-Nor. 30 Pike-Perch, Pickerel May 1-March 14* Lake Trout, Salmon Trout, 
Salmon, Trout, Togue: Perch, Carp, Buffalo, Muskellunge June 15-Apr. 14*] Whitefish Dec. 1-Sept. 14 
Lakes and ponds Tee out to Sept. 30] Sucker No close season lack Bass July 1-Nov. 30* Tullibee Dec. 16-Oct. 14 
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Ml 
Forget the eeny, 


meeny,miney,mo!’’ 





MAN: Eh? What's that? Wait till I get 


' 


this blindfold off! My heavens, a camel 


CAMEL: Obviously, sir. But a very wise 
camel that knows a better method of 
picking whiskey than that eeny, meeny, 
miney, mo stuff. In fact, Pm the symbol 


of one of whiskey’s finest qualities. 


MAN: Oh. I know. You stand for dryness 
... the lack of sweetness that lets the real 
whiskey flavor reach your taste undis- 


torted! 


CAMEL: Sahib. vou have the wisdom of 
Solomon. Why, then, do you hesitate? 


She very best buy 
is the whiskey thats dry 


THE STRAIGHT 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 

































MAN: Shucks, I can’t afford a really fine, 
dry whiskey. 

CAMEL: Mourn not, brother—there 7s such 
a whiskey of exquisite taste—and dryness 
—and at its modest price—a buy! The 


name is PAUL JONES! 


Of 


SL 


WHISKIES IN PAUL JONES ARE 4 YEARS OR MORE OLD 











MAN: Say, thanks a lot, pal. I could have 


used advice like that a long time ago. 


CAMEL: Did not the wise man say, “It is 
never too late to learn?” That’s why 
PAUL JONES’ popularity has increased 


five times in two years! 


l Jones. 

















iid West Gunmen Were Not So Hot’ 


(Continued from page 15) 


could break amatch stick about every 
second shot. I never did get one to 
burn. I snuffed candles, bounced 
empty cartridge hulls, and cut a 
string to which was suspended a 
bottle. But all this stuff smacked 
more of the circus than the prairie 
gun thrower, so I gave it up. 


ILLY the Kid got his lead-throw- 

ing practice by plinking fence 
posts, so why shouldn't I? I saddled 
Snake and galloped alongside a row 
of narrow silhouette targets at 
twenty yards. Six shots, six misses. 
H-m-m. Maybe the Kid edged over 
a bit closer than that to his unre- 
sisting targets. Yep, that must be 
it; he was closer to 'em. I got near- 
er. At fifty feet I thumbed out six 
shots as the horse plunged by. Tally: 
one hit for the full cylinder. At 
thirty feet, and with Snake running 
wide open, I smacked five of the 
six silhouettes. At twenty feet I got 
"em all. 

Shooting two guns, I tried riding 
between the silhouettes, placed in 
parallel rows facing each other and 
about twenty feet apart. This stunt 
invariably resulted in fifty percent 
hits. If I watched the figures on the 
left I hit all of them. If I concentrated 
on the right-hand targets I smacked a 
bullet into each of them. But, since I 
couldn't look in two directions at once, 
I'd always miss the targets on the blind 
side. 

I tried riding hell-for-leather at the 
silhouettes, wheeling abruptly at thirty 
feet, and starting to shoot as I turned. 
This grandstand play netted exactly no 
hits at all. I rode closer. At about a 
dozen feet, I could ventilate the figures 


with satisfactory regularity, but had 
they been men and not make-believe, 
they'd have drilled me long before I 


reached them. 

As I've said, I have fired upwards of 
100,000 shots at man-shaped targets from 
the hip. At distances up to forty feet hip 
shooting is dangerously lethal—of that I 
am positive. Targets the size of a man 
can be plugged with a full cylinder of 
.45's in around two-and-one-half seconds, 
and with practice it does not matter 
which hand you use. Two guns fired to- 
gether are not quite so accurate, but the 
gunner can expect about ninety percent 
kill hits. But that forty feet, in my ex- 
perience, is extreme hip-shooting range. 
Half that distance is much more effec- 
tive. 

It is pure “toro” to say that the other 
fighter’s gun can be shot out of his hand, 
that his wrist can be punctured, or that 
he can be hit in the shoulder, ear, along- 
side the head, or in any other selected 
part of the body with a shot fired from 
the hip in the heat of a kill-or-be-killed 
gun scrap. No man can do it, no man 
ever has done it except by accident. 
Which doesn't mean that I will not high- 
ly enjoy my next Western yarn in which 
the lightnin’-fast cowboy marshal sends 
six irons spinning from as many fists 
with as many bullets. I'll eat it up, same 
as usual. 


"VE tried fanning the hammer, too, but 

with only one gun. (I'll leave fanning 
two guns simultaneously to John Wesley 
Hardin.) With this style of shooting, at 
six feet the shots are all kill hits, and 
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lf you believe those stories 
about shooting the buttons off 
a man's vest, take a look at 
this group—7.3 inches—made 
with one of these Peacemak- 
ers. Cards were hit at 20 feet 


you can get six shots off in less 
than two seconds. At distances 
beyond six feet fanning the 
hammer is nonsense—not that 
I do not think it is a silly, in- 
effectual gun stunt at any dis- 
tance, for it is. 

And that brings us 
the most romantic, colorful, 
and entrancing part of the 
whole story—the business of the quick 
draw. Ah, what glamour, what drama, 
what tension-packed moments have been 


down to 


built around the gun snatch! Haven't 
you read—a thousand times at least 
where the hero told villainous 


robber chieftain, "Go fer yer gun, Killer 
Floogel, I’m gonna salivate yah!” And 
then when he'd cajoled and pleaded with 
the craven gunman to draw he'd beat 
him to it. Well, Ike Akard and I stood 
face to face and practiced the draw with 
empty guns at least 100 times every 
day for a month. At the end of that 
time, so far as witnesses could tell, our 
hammers dropped exactly together. It 
did not matter whether we started with 
gun hand hanging at the side, with a 
grip on the gun butt, or with thumb 
hooked over the cartridge belt, we were 
always together. We'd have killed each 
other dead as hell at each exchange. 


HE old gun jiggers were popularly 
supposed to have swung their irons in 
quick-draw practice several hours daily 
just as Ike and I did. Granted, then, 
that the fighters of yesterday were in 
good form all the time, it stands to rea- 
son that, if they stood up man to man 


and started for their sixes exactly to- 
gether, they both died—just as Ike and 
I would have died had our guns been 
loaded. 

I know a lot of gun slingers—not fa- 
mous fellows like the old-timers who, 


since their demise, have had plenty of 
unofficial publicity agents to build ’em 
up—but buckos who have killed maybe 
s'x, maybe eight, or even as many as a 
cozen men. These gun wielders tell me 
that the quick draw is a minor item. 





takes 


When a 


trouble, he 
his gun out before it starts and holds it 


man expects 


ready in his hand. If the trouble devel- 
ops suddenly, he distracts the other 
man’s attention and starts for his gun 
in plenty of time to get in the first shot 
without any race to see who clears 
leather first. 

But of course you can’t make a thrill- 


ing story out of that kind of stuff! 


Carp Detrimental to Ducks 
HAT carp may make waters unsuited 
to wild ducks has been established 

through study of several lakes and ponds 

in Monroe County, N.Y Cranberry 

Lake, Round Pond, and Buck Pond on 

the edge of Lake Ontario. Up to about 

11 years ago these waters had annually 

yielded a number of broods of ducks, 

and had furnished considerable hunting 
in season. 
Investigators of the state conservation 


department found that during the last 
decade the number of breeding ducks 
has markedly decreased. At first this 


was attributed to various sport activities 
of summer vacationists. However, it was 
noted that while formerly large beds of 
wild celery, sago pondweed, and water- 
weed flourished in each of the ponds, 
these had largely disappeared. Coinci- 
dent with this dying off of valuable duck 
foods, carp have greatly increased. At 


the same time the water has become 
much discolored. 

This evidence indicates that the carp 
have been responsible for the destruc- 


tion of the waterfowl food, and so have 
made the ponds unsuited to duck pro- 
duction. 
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TALK ABOUT 
A “SWEET 16”’ 


% 16.0 N.0.A. certified 
brake horsepower at 
4000 r.p.m.! 


ee ee 
of Johnson's Perfected 
Alternate Firing! 


% Weighs only 89 Ibs., 
including Ready- Pull 


kes : Starter, full stream- 
s it lining and all Johnson's 
vel- fine features! 

— Low center of gravity 
~ . (due to pressure gas 
hot phe a . Pee : ss feed). 

ars 


oe Twist-grip Throttle, 
“ill- One-Lever Gas Control, 
Co-Pilot Steering — all 
the refinements that 
mean convenience. 








ks Sia e ; : q f , 4 % Easy handling; amaz- 
‘ted — — , ; ing acceleration; 
” . / om Johnson DEPENDabil- 
ee , aa . ity. A “sweet” 16! 
nas " * F - 
rry 
on 
out 
ally 
cks, 
fing 
tion 
last 
icks . . . . . . 
this @ This Johnson Streamliner is just as far ahead in the high- 
ties ower field as the smaller Sea-Horses are in the fishing field. 
eo t's America’s deluxe “power” outboard. Its spectacular pick-up 
ter- and speed, its remarkably easy handling and its inherent DE- 
nds, PENDability are respons sible for much of the new trend to- 
nci- ward high-power outboard motoring... That’s where you get 
nary: the big- leagt ue thrills! Try it. Ask your Johnson Dealer for a 
At | 
sane demonstration. You'll find his name under Outboard Motors 
in your classified phone book. 
ony FREE! Write for a copy of the Sea-Horse Handy Chart giving complete 
oc data on the 10 great motors of the 1941 Johnson line. (Sizes range trom 
wi 1.5 to 22.0 N.O. A. certified brake h. p. at 4000 r. p.m.) 
ki JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
[FE : 
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MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS Contributir 


The Long and Short of .22’s 





From special to BB cap, the .22 is our most popular caliber 


EARING a noise, the old ram 
popped up on a rock to look things 
over. The cowboy, who saw him 
before he saw the cowboy, drew a 

quick bead, and shot. The bighorn came 
down in a heap and never moved. His 
neck was broken, and he was just as 
dead as if he had been hit by a .300 
Magnum. 

As a matter of fact, he had been hit by 
a .22 Long Rifle bullet. Such is the irony 
of fate—a bighorn ram, one that might 
cost a well-to-do sportsman around $2,500, 
shot with a cartridge costing not much 
more than half a cent, and by a Mexican 
cowboy who'd never made more than $10 
a month in his life! 

Such is the deadly .22, the most popu- 
lar of American cartridges in its various 
forms, and one of the least understood. 
Some will swear it isn’t even good for 
barnyard rats; others have killed big 
game with it. I have seen several coyotes 
dropped by it at close to 200 yd.—and I 
have seen jack rabbits escape 
when hit fairly with the little 
pellet at 50. Hundreds, if not 
thousands, of deer have been 
killed at salt licks with that 
wicked, quiet little bullet. A 
famous hunter of mountain 
lions uses the .22 cartridge in 
an automatic pistol to knock 
the big cats out of trees! 

In its various shapes and 
sizes, the .22 has been around 
a long, long time, for almost 
100 years, in fact. And most 
of the different breeds of .22’s 
that have evolved still hang 
on, a confusing circum- 
stance to many. There area 
whole flock of rimfires, like 
the well-known .22 short, 
long, and Long Rifle, and of 
late years the picture has 
been complicated by the in- 
troduction of some center- 
fire .22's, of which the Hor- 
net is the best known. 

However, for the present 
let us stick to the rimfires, as 
the picture is complicated 
enough as it is. The papa of 
them all is the funny little 
BB (bullet breach) cap, so 
called because when it was 


9 


Ve 


first designed in France 
the little round ball was 
sent on its way by the 
force of the exploding 
primer alone. A little 
huskier is the CB (or 
conical bullet) cap, 
which has a bullet 
weighing 29 grains 
against 20 for the BB. It 
is a sort of a short .22 
short—short on accur- 
acy, short on power. The 
BB moves its little bullet along at 780 ft. 
a second, the CB at 720. Maybe those 
little pellets would be good for rats, in 
case you have any rats, but for anything 
else I can’t see them. 

Just to show how the BB lacks soup, 
I'll have to tell you of a screwball fra- 
ternity brother I had in college. A mem- 
ber of one of the rival tongs had swiped 
a gal from him or something, so he used 
to get his revenge by taking pot shots 
with BB caps at the boys a block away. 
He instituted a regular reign of terror. 
Nobody was injured, but many got some 
very pretty welts, until we found out 
what was going on and stopped it. 

The .22 short is one of the most useful 
and one of the most firmly intrenched 
of all American cartridges. It is used 
for indoor ranges and for shooting gal- 
leries, and it is also a fine little job for 
plinking. The short is loaded with bul- 
lets ranging from 26 to 29 grains in 
weight and they travel from 970 to 1,155 





ft. a second in the case of the high-speed 
hollow points. The short is no toy. Its 
high-speed hollow point is a fair cotton- 
tail load, but the Long Rifle is better. 

The .22 long is a crossbreed between 
the short bullet and the Long Rifle case, 
but it is less accurate than the Long 
Rifle and offers only a very small in- 
crease in velocity. It should be discon- 
tinued, and will be when .22 users can be 
educated not to buy it. 

The .22 Long Rifle is the ace of the .22 
rimfire family—the most accurate, the 
most deadly, and, for hunting, the most 


useful. In match loadings, like Win- 
chester’s EZXS, Western’s Xpert, and 


Remington's Hi-Skor and Palma, this .22 
is one of the most accurate cartridges in 
the world up to 200 yd. The 10 ring of a 
100-yd. small-bore target measures 2 in., 
the X ring inside the 10 ring 1 in. In 
big-time competition, most shots have to 
stay within that X ring. 

Curiously enough, the most accurate 
.22 cartridges are not the high 
but those which stay below the speed of 


speeds 


sound—in other words, the ones that 
don’t crackle when they pass in your 
general direction. Reason: they don't 


run into the terrific air resistance which 
objects traveling faster than sound en 
counter. They are less affected by wind. 

Less accurate though they are, the 
high speeds, preferably with the hollow 
point, are the ones to use on game, and 
that because of their flatter trajectory 

(Continued on page 54 


oe 


Like these boys who are doing their first small-bore shooting, most of us cut our teeth on the slim .22 
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Canoe launched — 
they shove off — and 
the movie camera 
got it all 


Do YOU THINK movie making “‘runs into 
money’? Then you don’t know about Ciné- 
Kodak Eight—the movie camera that makes a 
little film go a long, long way. 

Shoot with the “‘Eight,”’ and each $2 roll of 
movie film gives you 20 to 30 separate scenes— 
any one of which could catch the start of this 
canoe trip from the time the men began to 
launch their boat until they plied their paddles. 

Movies at 10¢ a “shot.”” 20 or more shots 
—each as long as the average newsreel scene— 


Ciné-Kodak Eight [ii\k7 





on a single black-and-white roll costing $2, 


finished, ready to show. Full-color Kodachrome 
movies COST only a few cents more a scene. 
From the famous Ciné-Kodak Eight-20 (illus- 
trated)—only $28.50 with fine f 3.5 lens and 
built-in exposure calculator . . . to the superb 
new cartridge-loading Magazine Ciné-Kodak 
Eight f 1.9 at $95, the “Eight,’” as made by 
Eastman, is a beautiful, dependable, long-lived 
movie camera. See Ciné-Kodak Eight at your 
dealer’s ... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





MAKES MARVELOUS MOVIES AT EVERYBODY'S PRICE 
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Accuracy? Try the Long Rifle in a specially stocked match weapon of this quality! 


and greater shocking power. The man 
who plans to hunt cottontails, prairie 
dogs, woodchucks, or foxes should by all 
means use the hollow points. But for 
knocking an occasional fool hen off < 
limb with a shot through the body, stick 
to the solid bullet, as that will tear up 
less meat. 

Just how much of a game cartridge is 
the .22, even in its most effective form 
the Long Rifle high speed with the hol- 
low point? Gentlemen you'll hear plenty 
of conflicting testimony. At the begin- 
ning of this piece, I mentioned the cow- 
boy who killed the bighorn ram. Well, 
that same cowboy claims he has killed 
seven sheep with his .22. Just how many 
he has wounded and which have gone 
off to die a slow and agonizing death, I 
don't know. Probably a lot. Lucky shots 
or very well placed shots will kill all 
kinds of game. But anyone who shoots 
big game with a .22 ought to be allowed 
to serve a term in the county jail, so he 
can think it over. The outside limit of 
the .22's range is the coyote, an animal 
ordinarily weighing about 35 lb. Gen- 
erally a shot through the lungs will 
bring a coyote down, but he may run a 
quarter of a mile—or he may run all day. 
Within 50 yd. even a gut shot on a jack 
rabbit will usually get him, but much 
beyond that distance it will wound. For 
further evidence on the killing power of 
the .22, most Southwestern hunters who 
have used it on turkeys claim it lacks 
the old push, and report at least 50 per- 
cent of hit birds getting away. However, 
something like one hunter in four swears 
by it, says it has plenty of stuff. Luck? 
Lack of observation? Better placement? 

You've got me there, brother. My own 
private notion, mostly formed from 
shooting jack rabbits and a few coyotes, 
is that even under the best conditions 
the .22 isn't anything but a small-game 
cartridge, and anyone who uses it even 
on game of medium size, like coyotes 
and foxes, will wound more than he'll 
kill. After all, a shot from 25 yd. at a 
mountain lion sitting in a tree watching 
the dogs is one thing, and a shot at a 
running coyote at 100 is something else 
again. I know a man who once killed a 
jaguar with a rock, but believe me, I 
want something more than a rock in my 
hand when I dash out to bag one! 

The little BB and CB caps are the 
curiosities of the .22 rimfire family, the 
.22 long a dying halfbreed, and the short 
and the Long Rifle the most useful. 
However, the list isn’t exhausted by any 
means. Let us not forget the jolly .22 
Extra Long, the .22 Winchester Auto- 
matic, the similar Remington automatic, 


the mysterious .22 W.R.F. and its near- 
twin, the .22 Remington Special Ballis- 
tically here is their lineup: 
Bullet Muzzle En- 
Cartridge Weight Velocity ergy 
22 Extra Long 10 1,030 94 
22 Win. auto. 45 1,055 111 
22 Rem. auto. 15 920 85 
22 W.R.F. (reg.) 45 1,105 122 
22 W.R.F. (high speed) 45 1,450 210 
As a matter of comparison, the .22 
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Long Rifle in regular loadings moves a 
40-grain bullet along at 1,180 and has a 
muzzle energy of 124 ft. lb. The high- 
speed hollow point shoves a 37-grain 
bullet through the air at 1,400 with an 
energy of 161 ft. lb. 

Actually, the Long Rifle in its various 
forms is a better cartridge than any of 
the specials. It is more accurate than 
the .22 W.R.F., it is easier to obtain, and 
it is only a little behind it in killing 
power. All the .22 specials are growing 
obsolete. Rifles are no longer made for 
most of them, and one day they will be 
no more. If a man wants more power 
than the Long Rifle affords, he ought to 
go to some such caliber as the .22 Hornet. 

Most rifles get their name from their 
bore diameter. The whole family of .30 
caliber rifles have a bore diameter of 
.300 in., for example, and a groove di- 
ameter of .308—the .30/30, .30/06, .300 
Savage, and so on. Most .25 caliber rifles 
are so-called from their bore diameter. 

Our little friend the .22 is an exception 
to this rule. As a matter of fact, the 
bore diameter runs from .216 to .219, de- 
pending on the make, and the groove 
diameter is roughly .22. The .22 W.R.F. 
runs a bit larger, with a bore of true .22 



























Although it's a 
bit too light for 
such work, a Long 
Rifle hollow point, 
shot from a hand- 
gun, downed this 
skulker for keeps 


Economy and ac- 
curacy make the .22 
a really ideal cal- 
iber with which to 
master the pistol 





delivers a 


measurements, and hence 
slightly fatter bullet. 

While we're at it, those who are toying 
with the notion of having some old .22 
rimfire rechambered for the .22 Hornet 
had better take another think. The 
Hornet is a center-fire cartridge of much 
more power and much higher pressures. 
Actions of run-of-the-mill .22’s won't 
handle that cartridge, or hold down its 
pressures. Even if they could, the bar- 
rels would burn out in short order be- 
cause of the hotter gases and the greater 
wear of the jacketed bullets, as they are 
designed only for lubricated lead bullets. 

Like the Hornet, the other. .22 center- 
fire cartridges are horses of far different 
shades—high-intensity vermin cartridges 
of even greater velocity, even though 
they have more or less .22 bore-and- 
groove dimensions. 

And while we're winding up this little 
essay on the handy .22, let us bow our 
heads for a moment in silent thanks to 
the experts who worked out noncorro- 
sive priming. In the old days before 
1927, the .22 had a very short barrel life, 
so short that accuracy fell off in a few 
hundred rounds and went to hell in a 
few thousand. The man who owned a .22 
either cleaned it and watched it go to 
pot slowly, or didn’t clean it and saw 
the process speeded up. Now with non- 
corrosive priming, and waxed or greased 
bullets, the .22 fancier need not bother 
his pretty head about cleaning, and his 
barrel will last a lifetime. 

Great little cartridge, the .22 then, and 
useful in its forms of .22 short and .22 
Long Rifle; but the next time you see a 
moose, hold your fire. If you strain that 
rifle of yours you may ruin it! 


TWIST BARRELS AREN'T 
SAFE WITH MODERN LOADS 


have mentioned this before, but 
the correspondence this depart- 
receives, it evidently didn’t take. 
Just seemed to make some folks a bit 
nervous. So here goes again: Don’t use 
modern smokeless powder loads of any 
kind in old Damascus or other twist 
barrels. It isn’t safe. You may get away 
with it; you may even get away with 
using high-powered super-duper duck 
loads like Super-X or Nitro Express. On 
the other hand you may not. In my city, 
four or five of those 40-year-old relics 
take themselves apart each year. Now 
and then someone gets seriously hurt in 
the process. 

Here’s what the technical committee 
of the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute has to say on 
the matter: 

“Never use smokeless-powder loads 
(Continued on next page) 
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smokeless-powder loads—in 
Damascus or other twist 


even light 
guns having 
barrels. To 
court severe personal injury 
possible gun-barrel rupture. 

“Some sportsmen still think twist bar- 
rels will handle modern loads safely as 
long as extra-heavy ‘long range’ loads 
are avoided. This is a fallacy. Twist 
barrels were designed back in the days 
of black powder, which is far less pow- 
erful and develops a much lower pres- 
sure than any of our modern gunpow- 
ders. Even the so-called ‘light’ modern 
loads are unsafe in twist barrels. 


through 


ignore this warning is to | 
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| 
| 
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| 
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how StiperX Lays em, 





pe go out like a light when you give ’em Super-X .22’s! \ 
These super-fast .22 cartridges cover a hundred yards and 


s 
ao 
* 
4 
P, more as quick as the flicker of an eyelid, it seems. From the gun 
: 


muzzle to the marauder they go straight as a die, then WHAM ‘ 


? into your target with more power than you'd imagine possible. > 





Your rifle and Super-X .22’s will add to the sport of your vaca- 


“Many of these barrels are the handi- » 
work of highly skilled craftsmen. But | h¢ 
regardless of the quality of workman- 4 
ship employed, the method of combining 
low-carbon steel with iron, and the weak- 
ening heating process to which they Rifles above are popular .22 Winchesters. Left: Model 69 
have been subjected during manufac- bolt action repeater. 5-shot clip magazine. Telescope 
° “ . sight. Right: Model 61 hammerless slide action repeater. 
ture, render them unsafe for the high > ee teaiion 
pressures developed by modern loads, - ll MAD ED, a 
for which they are emphatically not de- - a ——— 
signed. American manufacturers have and hit you in the eye when you no 
not made them since the advent of longer can do anything about them is 


modern progressive burning or ‘smoke- 
less’ powder. 

“If you own a Damascus or other 
twist-barrel gun, don’t take any chances. 
Retire it now, while both the gun and 
your fingers are intact.” 


EXCUSE PLEASE— 
SO SORRY! 


® Back in the March issue, in a piece on 


ighting in a rifle, I said to move the 
ear sights the way you wanted the 
point of impact to move and to move 


the front sight in the opposite direction. 
Then, so help me, I wrote that if your 
ifle is shooting high get a lower front 
ight. I meant that if the rifle is shoot- 
1g high and you want to lower the point 
f impact get a higher front sight. Just 
ne of them things. Several correspon- 
ents have written in asking me what 

e hell. 

How errors will escape in the copy, in 

couple of proofs, and then jump out 


one of the most wonderful things about 
the publishing business. I have seen 
errors in newspaper headlines more than 
an inch high escape every notice 
until the press was grinding out copies 
at the rate of thousands an hour. 

But to get back to that fast one. 
ing the front sight in effect lowers the 
rear sight, makes the rifle shoot lower. 
Moving the front sight to the right in 
effect moves the rear sight to left, and 
hence makes the rifle shoot farther to 
the left. There she is. 

Anyway, I beg your pardon! 


SHORT SHOTS 


@Even though he may not have any 
notion of reloading, a gun nut will find a 
world of interesting material in the 
Ideal Handbook No. 34, which is now 
current. It contains some fine, pleasant- 
reading, nontechnical dope on powders, 
cartridge cases, pressures, accuracy, and 
many other things right up the gun 
(Continued on next page) 
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Western Cartridge Company, 
Dept. G-19, East Alton, Illinois 
Please mail your FREE leaflet which 
tells all about SUPER-X .22's,in- 
cluding complete ballistic sable. 


tion this year. Mail the coupon for leaflet giving full particulars. 
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State 








BUY SENSIBLY 
With Parker-Whelen 
Brand New Guns & Equipment 
10% Down—10% Monthly 
NO FINANCE CHARGE 


Winchester 52 Standard Barrel no sights $ 
Heavy Barrel no sights 
Remington 37 AX no sights 
Argus Spotting Scope 
Lyman Target Spot 
10X Aristocrat coat 
Winchester Model 70 
Hi Standard Automatic Model D 
Winchester Model 94 
Browning Automatic 
Savage 99 R 
Stevens Over and Under 410-410 
L. C. Smith Field Grade Double Shotgun 
Ithaca Model 37 Repeater Shotgun 
Winchester M/75 Target Rifle 
Savage M 23 D Hornet 
Hi Standard Model A 
Hi Standard Model B 
H & R Sportsman revolver 
Savage Over & Under Shotgun M 430 
en a 1 B Shotgun 
& L. N.R.A,. Prismatic 
Hy & L. 65mm. 
Weaver 330 
Unert!l 1 inch Target-scope 
Lyman Super Target-spot 
Remington 513 Target rifle 
Remington Sporter 
Savage 23 A. A. Sporter, 22 cal. 
Zeiss 6 X 30 Binoculars 
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USE THIS SCHEDULE 


Amount Down | Monthly 
$20 to $40 $4 $4 
$40.01 to $50] $5 $5 












Amount Down | Menthly 
$70.01 to $80 | $8 $8 
$80.01 to $90 | $9 $9 










$50.01 to$60] $6 $6 $90.01 to $100] $10 $10 
: wots ; 
$60.01 to$70] $7 | $7 | Larger purchases on same 

















Write for Free Cireular on Any Gun or 
Equipment or Send 25¢ for Col. Whelen’s 
Gun Handbook and Catalog 


PARKER-WHELEN CO., Inc. 
Dept. O-7, 827 14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 














‘60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 












NEW! Three telescopes in one. 3 different magni- 
* fications. 20 power for ultra-bright Images with 

40 and 60 power for extra long range. Guaranteed to 

bring distant objects, people, r 

events ships moon, 


ete 60 times 
as close 












Most powerful 
made for anywhere near the 
Closes to 1 ft. in length BMultipie 
objective — » sections Can 
ens. mi Ame ete ee made, 
$27.19. 

3. Sw. 27tn'St., New York, | N.Y. 
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BISHOP STOCKS 


—Improve your rifle with a fine Bishop 
stock supplied semi-finished of finest Ozark 
walnut for all bolt actions. Tenite butt plate and 

grip cap attached with screws, makes finishing easy. 
Like illustration or with Monte Carlo for scope, 
$5.00. Postage for 4 pounds. 


E. C. BISHOP & SON 


New catalog ready. 
Warsaw, Missouri 





Costs four bits, but it’s 
worth it. Worried correspondents 
have written in saying they hear that 
such-and-such a rifle is no longer made, 
that such-and-such a factory has quit 
manufacturing sporting weapons. 'Taint 
so. The big companies are still turning 
out sporting weapons, and so far as 
anyone knows they will continue to do 
so. Some are even bringing out new 
models which in time you will hear 
about. In spite of war orders, no imme- 
diate shortage of ammunition is in the 
offing. However, for the last year or so 
a good many sportsmen who were plan- 
ning to buy a gun, but who put it off, 
have rushed into sporting-goods stores 
and bought. As a consequence there has 
been some difficulty in keeping up with 
demand in the more popular weapons. 
Just what the future will bring to this 
troubled world, and to the United States 
along with it, I do not know. I am no 
prophet, and your guess is as good as 
mine. But keep your shirt on. If you 
want a new .30/06 for fall hunting you'll 
probably be able to get it if you order 


fancier’s alley. 





now. 


SILVERTIPS 
ON GAME 
® A survey by Western-Winchester on the 


effect of the new Silvertip bullet during 
its first season on game shows it to be 


what it looked like when it was intro- 
duced a few months ago—one of the 
very best and most scientifically de- 


signed of all game bullets. 

Game ranging from white-tail deer to 
Alaskan moose and Kodiak bear were 
shot with Silvertip bullets of various 
calibers, and of 105 animals hit, 68 were 
killed cleanly with a single shot, 19 took 
two shots, 11 took more than two shots, 
five were killed by other hunters, and 
only two escaped wounded. 

Out of the total of animals collected, 
43 were dropped in their tracks, 20 fell 
within 25 yd., and another 20 within 100 
yd. Only three went over 100 yd. Game 
was shot at varying distances from less 
than 50 yd. to more than 200. 

Of the moose killed, five were brought 
down with a single shot, three with two 
shots, and three required more than two 
shots. Besides the gigantic moose, only 
the tough old mountain goat furnished 
more than one instance where two shots 
were required—and the billies are tra- 
ditionally as tough as shoe leather. 








*® Aluminum — weighs 
¥& Full 4 Power. Ideal only 8 oz. Light to a 
for sports — thea~ —easy to use. 
tre, mature study. % Wollensak Fine 
an SenatConnsurtion. » emg Optics. Bright, 
For long hard service, arp images — broad 
lasting durability. field of view. 


Af stores or direct. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 712 HUDSON AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Since the experience of the hunters, 
the calibers of the rifles they carry, and 
the placement of shots is not taken into 
consideration, the performance of the 
Silvertips is indeed remarkable. Even 
the best designed bullet is not going to 
make up for the shortcomings of a too- 
light rifle on heavy game. 

The experience of 100 hunters is worth 
a lot more than the experience of one; 
but last fall my wife hied forth to the 


vars with a .257 and Silvertips. On big 
game and vermin, the little 100-grain 


bullets performed perfectly, opening up 
beautifully against the slight resistance 
of an 8 or 9-lb. jack rabbit, yet driving 
right on through deer. With the Silver- 
tips, as well as with the new Remington 
Core-Lokt bullets and the Peters belted 
line, the days when a bullet would go to 
pieces like smoke at 50 yd., and drive on 
through without expanding at all at 300, 
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seem to be over. Users of these modern 
bullets should leave far wounded 
game in the woods. 


less 





Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your firearms 
—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your 
questions to him in care of this magazine, 
inclosing sufficient postage for his re- 
ply, which will be sent to you by mail 











Too Much Variety 


It seems to me that judging from 
the size of the shell, the 28 gauge could be 
loaded to handle 7 oz. of shot instead of the 
3% oz. With which it is now loaded. With the 
heavier charge it would be an upland gun hard 
to beat, whereas now it has only the shot charge 
of the heavy .410. What do you think?—B.F.B., 
Calif. 


Question: 


Answer: That could be done without too 
much trouble, probably, but what would be the 
point? With 34 oz. of shot, the 28 is a nice little 
upland gun, better than the .410 since it seems to 
shoot better patterns, and probably handles its 
charge at higher velocities. Another load for 
the 28 would simply complicate further an al- 
ready complex situation. If a man wants to 
shoot more shot he ought to get a 20 gauge and 
let it go at that. As it is we have too many 
shot sizes, too many loads, possibly too many 
gauges. 

Seems to me that we have worked too hard 
trying to make 20’s out of .410’s, 16’s out of 
20’s, and 12’s out of 16’s. Ammunition would 
cost us less if we didn’t have to pay the over- 
head on the manufacture of a lot of odd sizes 
and loads which only a few men buy. The 28 
is a grand little gun, and with its it’s an 
adequate tea -range upland scattergun right 
now.—J. O 


44 OZ. 


Reloading Equipment 


Question: I have been thinking of reloading 
for my .270. What equipment is necessary and 
what does it cost? Where can I get powder 


and bullets? What do empty primed cases cost? 
Are there any inexpensive books which would 
give me good dope?—R. C., Wyo. 


Answer: The .270 is an interesting cartridge 
to reload, and I do it myself. However, for 
full-power loads it is comparatively expensive 
and a man would have to reload a good many 
cases in order to effect any economy. How- 
ever, if you are a vermin shot it would probably 
be worth it. Here is the equipment you'd need 

1. A reloading tool that will decap, recap, 
neck-size, and seat bullets. It will cost you 
from about $7 for a Lyman tong-type tool to 
$22.50 for a Pacific-straightline tool. 2. A 
powder measure (Ideal or Belding & Mull) 
which will cost about $8. 3. An accurate scale 
to check the charges thrown by the measure 
Cost: somewhere around $10. 

Then, of course, you'll need primers, powder 
and bullets, with which you can duplicate fac- 
tory loads in fired cases for about 5 cents. 

Send 50 cents to the Lyman Gun Sight Co., 
Middlefield, Conn., for the Ideal handbook, 
and the same amount to Belding & Mull, Phil- 
ipsburg, Pa., for the B & M handbook, Send, 


too, for the catalogue of the Pacific Gun Sight 
Co., 355 Hayes St., San Francisco, Calif. All 
three ——, furnish powder, bullets, cases, 
and so on.—J. 
Beginner at Traps 

Question: For most of my life I've been a 
rifle shooter but lately I have taken up trap- 
shooting seriously. I am going to buy a new 


and the one I am now 
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pump gun of trap grade, 
(Continued on 
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"Thats Right, Cap - 


That's right, Cap—but you ought to run one and feel the difference. Because 
words can’t tell the half of it! It’s not only that special, exclusive four-cylinder 
smoothness , . . it’s the way these Somes do everything ... it’s their hair- 
trigger starting, their handling ease, their eager answer to every touch of the 
throttle. Power for faster runs, for heavier loads... slow trolling speed and 
a pack of other performance features ... and all yours for as little as $127.50! 


See Your Evinrude Dealer. There is an Evinrude for every type 
of boat and service; any model may be purchased on convenient time 
payments. Call on your Evinrude dealer; his name is listed in your classi- 
fied phone directory under “Outboard Motors”, CATALOGS FREE. 
Write today for Evinrude catalog, also catalog of 6 Elto models priced 
as low as $26.50 . . . handy Boat-and-Motor Selector and Boat Guide of 
Leading Builders — all free on request. Address EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
4801 N. 27th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, 
Peterboro, Canada 





All Prices F.O.B. 


r, 1941 


Factory and 


subject to change without notice. 
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“My Bass Rangers have served me faith- 
fully for 12 years,” says Robert Christie of 
Chicago, ‘‘and I’ve given them the toughest 
kind of wear all over these United States.”’ 
Of course they’ve stood up, Mr. Christie. 
And we'll bet you’ve enjoyed their comfort, 
too. Like most Bass Boots, the Rangers have 
True Moccasin construction, with a single 
piece of soft leather cradling the foot. Be- 
sides, they boast double construction and 
double leather soles. 

FREE—Bass Outdoor Footwear catalog, 
showing Moccasins, Ski Boots, Sportoc- 
asins—for men and women. G. H. Bass & 


Co., 157 Canal St., Wilton, Maine. 


BASS TRUE MOCCASINS 











Powerful Vision—8 Mile Range 


BINOCULARS 





20 Days Free Triad 

Postpaid or C.O $475 
Scientifically gro and powerful 
lens that give vision equal 
» 110 yd at i 00 yds dis 
tance Adjustable yr all distances 
und ey widths ‘Bino ilars come 
with ? or - om 4 ur 4 ge 


GU AR AN r t D If 
mi d. American Binocular "ee., 
_Dept. 


not 0o 
8)34 Vincennes 
“2 350, “Chic. 120. 





a 
a2 AUTOMATIC 


New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.65, 
$35.35, $40.40, Orig. models B & C, $22. All for 
Send for folder. 


173 Foote St., 











22 caliber rimfire. 


__ HIGH STANDARD MFG. CoRP., 






New Haven, Conn, — 














Cleans Guns 


Two Ways 


HOPPE’S NO.9 


First loosens—then disintegrates leading, 
metal fouling, powder soot, primer residue 
and rust. Makes gun clean- 
ing doubly sure. Get from 
your gun dealer or send 10c 
’ for sample. Write NOW for 
TcH®) freeGuide to Gun Cleaning’ 


A FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th St., Phila., Pa. 









RESULTS COUNT 


It’s the Cutts Comp that delivers every time for 


uniform patterns—a real reduc- 
help better aim. Order your 
Free illustrated folder. 


you. Beautiful, 
tion in recoil to 
gun equipped now. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


To shoot Skeet better, to kill game 
better, nothing compares with a Comp 
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HE Fulica americana 
‘He hen, mud hen, 

water hen, coot, or 
whatever name you have 
for him—is, believe it or 
not, protected by federal 
and state authorities and 
further is classed as a mi- 
gratory game bird. 

The coot is widely dis- 
tributed throughout 
North America and is 
found in almost every 
state. He is equally famil- 
iar to the farm boy and 
the millionaire sports- 
man. Frequenting small 
lakes, shallow ponds, and 
sloughs, this shy and elu- 
sive little fellow, when not in the water, 

yarily peeks at any intruder from the 
depths of the reeds and bulrushes. 

In size he compares with the blue- 
winged teal, but in color few creatures 
have been more unkindly neglected by 
Mother Nature. A slate gray dominates 
the plumage, g1 aie illy becoming black 
toward the neck and head and finally 
terminating in a white, ivorylike bill. 
The long semiwebbed feet, bluish-green 
in color, enable the bird to skim the 
water with but little vegetation under- 
foot to support his weight. The wings 
are too inadequate to permit either high 
or rapid flying, and further handicap 
the bird by preventing a rise from the 
water without a running take-off. Small 
wonder that the coot is an excellent and 
easy target! 

Ignored by nature, and held in con- 
tempt by man, perhaps no bird—ex- 
cepting the extinct passenger pigeon 
has been so relentlessly slaughtered and 
persecuted. And to what purpose? 
Every waterfowl hunter can remember 
a few years back when ponds and 
sloughs were black with coots, always 
affording security and assurance to any 
stray ducks happening into the neigh- 
borhood. Not so today. The coot is fast 
going the way of the passenger pigeon. 

In the case of the mud hen we must 
exonerate the pot-hunter of all responsi- 
bility for this slow extermination. And 
sportsmen generally scorn a target fit 
only for novices. Predators—birds and 
beasts alike—seldom succeed in catch- 
ing and devouring these foxy little gray 
birds of the sloughs. But the human pred- 
ators, with high-speed ammunition and 
a lust to kill, must face the tribunal and 
answer to the charges of wanton de- 
struction and useless killing. 

Wild creatures prey on their kind only 
to live but man, with his superior intelli- 
gence and power of thought, too often 
destroys wildlife solely to use up time 
and gunpowder. It is our prerogative to 
procure the abundant gifts of Nature 
by our industry and skill, but if man is 
superior to the beast, he must never 
take advantage of his mechanical in- 
genuity to destroy wildlife wantonly. 

The so-called sportsman, while waiting 
for the ducks to come in, is often like a 
child with a bunch of firecrackers. He 
must shoot his gun and waste his shells. 
Well, why not stimulate sporting blood 
by leaving the little coot alone, and 
bagging a pair of zigzagging jacksnipe 
or a quartet of bluebills coming toward 
him hell-bent for election? Then he can 
go home and sit at the supper table, to 
brag in peace about the crack wing- 
shots for the day. Surely no real sports- 





the Lowly Mud Hen 


The American coot—widely known and widely despised 


as 


man can go to sleep remembering, 


the writer once observed, 19 freshly 
killed mud-hen carcasses left to rot on 
one pond—a mute sacrifice to some 


rattle-brained hunter’s desire for target 
practice. 
To the true sportsmen who have the 


conservation of game at heart, coot 
hunting for the table may prove to be 
interesting sport. And if all gunners 


realized the sporting possibilities of the 
mud men, he’d gain greater protection. 
I have taken coots from the Carolinas to 
Colorado, and in view of the fact that 
experience outweighs folklore, it may be 
in order to give a few brief hints about 
hunting the birds on sporting terms. 
Take along a good dog—and forget 
your boat. Consider the inconvenience 
of hauling the latter over and around 
miles of separated ponds or sloughs. 
Another thing, no boat can be handled 
fast or skillfully enough to catch a 
wounded mud hen which is dodging 
through marsh vegetation. A light, fast 
Irish setter, a springer spaniel, or a 
long-limbed cocker are excellent dogs 
for this sport, being well adapted to 
water work; unlike the true retriever 
breeds, they’ll hunt as well retrieve 
When birds have been located, put on 
your hip boots and wade in toward them. 
The dog will assist by instinctively at- 
tempting to flush the birds by circling 
or swimming in after them. In time the 
entire flock will take to wing, and as 
long as the dog is doing his bit below 
they will fly repeatedly, circling the 
slough within gun range. After bagging 
a few in this manner, work the dog into 
the high grass and try a few taking off 


as 


in front of him. After you have taken 
the birds you need—never more—your 
canine assistant can attend to the 
cripples and retrieve the dead ones. 

You have had a good outing, fair 
shooting, and an excellent work-out for 
your dog. Collect the birds, take them 
home, and without cracking a smile in- 
vite the boss for dinner. Skin the birds 
as you would a rabbit, cutting off the 
feet but preserving the thighs. Detach 
the wings and the neck close to the 
body. When drawing keep only the 
liver. Now go into a huddle with the 
chef or the mistress of the house, and 
the result will be “Poules d’Eau Aa la 
Louisiane!” 

Roast the birds as you would ducks, 
slowly and until tender. Make a thick 
brown gravy seasoned with green pep- | 


per, adding a few drops of gravy flavor- | 
ing and a generous supply of canned | 
mushrooms chopped with the livers. 
Serve with a glass of Haut Sauterne or 
Sparkling Burgundy.—Dr. F. J. Gelpi. 
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Arms & Ammunition 
(Continued from page 56) 


using has a ventilated rib and seems to fit me 
O.K. As far as I can make out it measures as 
follows: Drop at comb 15% in.; at heel 2% in.; 
pitch down, 114 in.; length 14% in. I weigh 193 
but am 6 ft. tall and not fat. I intend to use this 
gun on ducks and pheasants, too, so I am con- 
sidering a Poly-Choke. Do you think I should 
use it at traps set for modified instead of full? — 
B. B., Oreg. 


Answer: Those measurements sound all right, 
but for me I think I’d have the stock even a bit 
straighter. A great many red-hot trap shots 
want the drop at the comb and at the heel prac- 
tically the same. In order for me to hit traps 
the gun has to shoot 4 or 5 in. high. In other 
words, the gun should be so stocked that I see 





the whole rib with the bird on top of it when I | 


shoot, and not look down the rib as one does in 
skeet. You might try out a gun with about half 
an inch less heel drop and see how you do with 
it. However, every man is just about a law unto 
himself in this business of gun fit. 

Since you are a fast shot I think you'd do 
better with the Poly-Choke set at modified, and 
I also think you'd do better on pheasants and 
ducks. A full choke will reach out and get game 
a few yards farther, but it will also account for 
a good many misses at close range.—J. O’C. 


Heavy Revolver Load 


Question: I want to get an all-around, fairly 
powerful revolver which I can shoot a lot with- 
out the bother of reloading, and I am consider- 
ing one in .32/20 caliber. Can other .32 car- 





tridges be shot in the .32/20 in case I want a | 


lighter or a heavier load?—J. M. F., Calif. 


Answer: You'll have to stick pretty much to | 


the regular load. However, you can use the .32 
S & W cartridge, which is shorter, smaller in 
diameter, and less powerful than the regular 
.32/20. What accuracy that would have, though, 
I don’t know, never having shot it in the .32/20. 

You must be careful to avoid the “high ve- 


| locity’® .32/20 stuff made up for rifles only—or 


you'll blow up your revolver. In getting ammu- 
nition always read what's printed on the box. I 
think your best bet for an accurate, fairly pow- 
erful revolver, one with a variety of commer- 
cial loads available, is the .38 Special. In case 
you wanted still more power and variety, you 
could get a .357 Magnum in Colt or Smith & 
Wesson, and when you didn’t want the power 
and recoil of the Magnum, there’s a whole flock 
of good .38 loads to use in it.—J. O’C. 


Sights for Dim Light 


Question: I use a Model 61 Winchester rifle 
for squirrel hunting, and with its open sights I 
have trouble using the right amount of bead in 
dim woods. What sight would be best for my 
purpose? Would you recommend any particular 
aperture sight?—J. J. D., Miss. 


Answer: I used to have that trouble myself. 
A good peep sight to correct it is the Lyman 
No. 2; that’s the same as the No. 1 except that it 
does not have the turndown-peep feature in it, 


| and that, I’ve found, is nothing but a bother in 


a hunting rifle. For game the biggest aperture 
is the best. You might also consider one of the 
many excellent little "scopes. With one you can 
see even more clearly than with a peep, because 


| at 50 yd. the ordinary gold bead covers up a lot 
| of squirrel. But with a little ’scope and medium 


cross hairs you can hold dead on a squirrel’s 
head at 50 yd., and you'll find it easy to hold 
over at 100. However, with the ordinary .22 
Long Rifle, even the high speed, you won't kill 
many squirrels under hunting conditions at 
much more than 65 yd.—/J. O'C. 


Shorts in .22 Pistol 


Question: Have just purchased a Trapper 
Model H. & R. .22 revolver and have fired about 
100 rounds of .22 shorts in it. Can I continue to 
do this and switch to longs and Long Rifles if 
desired? Or will I pit it with the shorts?— 
R. T. M., Del. 


Answer: Though we are warned not to use 
.22 shorts in a rifle chambered for the Long 
(Continued on page 61) 
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New York State 
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Champion, 1940. 


CHAMPIONS’ 
CHOICE... 1S 


or BEST PROTECTION 


FOR YOUR EYES 


Championship shooters—trap, skeet, 
rifle and pistol—prefer Ray-Ban be- 
cause it makes vision sharp, clear, 
comfortable. That’s why Ray-Ban is 
the best choice, too, for sports, driv- 
ing, a// outdoor wear. Nine attractive 
Shooting Glass and Sun Glass models 
are available with Ray-Ban lenses, the 
safe, scientific glare protection. For 
descriptive folder write Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 204 Lowell St., 
Rochester, N. Yi 








Ray-Ban lenses 
are available in 
your prescription 
through regular 
optical channels, 
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‘Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 
ermist. We teach you at Home. 
Mount Birds, Animals, Pets, 
common specimens. Save your hunt- 
ing trophies: decorate home and den 
Make genuine KROME LEATHER, tan 
make up fur- for sparetime profit. 
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FREE BOOK “)940",;'0" 


Bunters, get this wonmelall ~ x. Its 




















N. W. School of Taxidermy, 3148 Elwood Bidg., 


Aims Cycles 
Iver Johnson 


Omaha, Nebr. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
45 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS 





“Be Prepared! Learn to Shoot with Benjamin 













For Target Small Game—Cam 
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lete Specifications and 
_BENJAMIN Alt in RieLe co., "B20 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., ‘s 


LOWEST CUT PRICES 
on All Makes of Guns & Fishing 


Tackle. We can save you money. 





| should be your choice. 





Send 3¢ stamp for FREE Catalog. 
Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 
1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.19 
McCLELLAN SADDLES (USED) . 5.95 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) 2.50 


GAS MASK BAGS (NEW). . . .89 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10g 
| for 32- pos catalog returned with first order. 
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Mountain Music 


(Continued from page 


at an altitude of say 11,000 feet. A slight 
difference, perhaps, but a slight differ- 
ence is frequently the distinction be- 
tween a successful hunt and a failure. 
Likewise the need of heavy bullets is at 
once apparent when shooting in a coun- 
try where the winds are constantly 
changing and varying greatly in velocity 
from one puff to another. One soon finds 
that wind drift is a bigger factor than 
trajectory, i.e. the .30/06 with proper 
weight of bullet is better than the Swift. 
Also, of course, the slower rifles make 
range estimation more important, and 
the many varied shots offered by the 
marmot give excellent practice in this 
respect. Estimating distance across a 
canyon or to the top of a high cliff is an 
entirely different matter from guessing 
the distance to a ’chuck in level country. 
The absence of trees or objects of known 
size complicates the matter. I recall one 
long shot I once made that resulted in an 
argument about range. To settle the 
matter three of us walked across a very 
irregular alpine meadow to the marmot, 
each man counting his steps. The es- 
timates of the three of us varied as much 
as 150 yards, and all three were used to 
estimating distance! 

In the selection of a rifle for this type 
of shooting, the gun and ammunition 
you intend to use on your big-game hunt 
For the most part 
this means that any of the following cal- 
ibers are suitable: .270, 7 mm., .30/06, .300 
Magnum. A lever fan could well use the 
348. I have seen all of these used by 
different men and believe that the man 
using the gun is far more important 
than the make or caliber of rifle. 


S STATED, heavy-barrel or bull guns 
are definitely out of place. Although 
more Accurate, their increased weight 
is a decided disadvantage when one 
climbs afoot, and all hunting for mar- 
mots, goats, or sheep must ultimately be 
done in such fashion, the rough and 
steep terrain making the use of a horse 
impossible except to approach the base 
of the range one intends to hunt. 
Probably more marmots have been 
killed with the .22 Long Rifle than all 
other bullets combined, and up to 110 
yards excellent work can be done with 
them if the shot is properly placed. But 
the very use of such a caliber destroys 
the real purpose of the hunting of mar- 
mots, which is the practice to be had on 
long-range shots of 300 yards or more. 


My favorite marmot country is sit- 
uated in ~.S. Basin, not far from Silver- 
ton, Colc.-ado. It is ideal, being for tho 


most pco~t an alpine meadow above tim- 
ber linc with large bowlders dotting the 
area between wt'ch grow tall, rank 
grasses. Ptarmigan, iure in most other 
places, are frequently 1. It takes sev- 
eral hours cf walking and scrambling at 
an altitude of about 12,000 feet before 
the be-t hunt’-g section of the basin is 
reached. 

Fred Barnes of “Barnes bullet” fame 
and Paul Crawford went with me on my 
last hunt to the basin. Fred was using a 
.265 OKH with his 165-grain bullet, trav- 
eling at 2,650 feet a second. I used a 
30/06 with the Barnes bullet of 125 
grains at 3,200 muzzle velocity, while 
Paul carried a Hornet with the 41-grain 
Sisk bullet. All guns were equipped with 
telescopic sights, all loads chrono- 
graphed. It was an impressive armory. 


21) 


Parking the car at the St. Paul Mine | 


near Red Mountain we hiked up the 
trail to the lower edge of the basin, 
where marmot sign was visible every- 
where. Suddenly an explosive whistle 
resounded through the basin. At the 
apex of a steep hill the marmot paused 
in his dash for safety. The steep angle 
made a prone shot impossible, the ground 
was too rough for a sitting shot, and I 
was faced with the alternative of shoot- 
ing offhand. I estimated the distance at 
300 yards and touched the trigger. The 
report of the gun echoed and re-echoed 
among the rocks, and the marmot, wav- 
ing his big tail, disappeared over the 
horizon, A miss. 

“Too bad,” Barnes remarked. “Why 
not try that one?” And he pointed to a 
large animal feeding in the meadows a 
long way off. 

The grass was tall, and when one as- 
sumed either the prone or sitting posi- 
tion Mr. Marmot could not be seen. It 
was offhand again, and again I missed. 

Marmot No. 3 fe’l to the lot of Fred 
who, assuming the prone position, vis- 
ibly demonstrated to all whistlers watch- 
ing that it was imprudent to appear 
in public. The .265 OKH neatly dis- 
patched his target. This particular bul- 
let has such great sectional density that 
while the initial velocity is not high, 
there is very slight loss of speed as com- 
pared to other calibers. While still a 
“wildcat,” it bids fair to establish itself 
as a gun of light recoil adapted to long- 
range shooting at medium-size game. 

Paul’s chance came next, and he neat- 
ly dispatched three marmots at 150, 170, 
and 200 yards with the Hornet. All three 
shots were really short, and did not af- 
ford the type of practice desired. How- 
ever, they demonstrated that in the 
hands of a man capable of good holding 
the Hornet will do an excellent job at 
these ranges. 

Marmot No. 7 offered the most difficult 
shot. We were on a point. In front of us 
and several small 


was a depression 
ridges. At the crest of the third ridge 
Mr. Marmot loomed very large. 


“How far?” Fred asked. 

“Six hundred yards,” I replied. 

Fred's first shot struck low. 

“Tt’s 800 if it’s a yard,” he replied. 

No, we didn’t hit him. Several shots 
struck close enough to have killed a 
sheep, but not tl: small target we had. 
It took four shots before we had estab- 
lished the range, and no sheep or goat 
would have waited that long. 


OF preempt ye eight, nine, and ten were 
seen at approximately 400 yards. Of 
these one was killed, the other two be- 
ing missed on account of wind drift. A 
jerky mountain wind deflected the heavy 
bullets nearly two feet and was so varia- 
ble that no hits could be scored. 

My notebook for that trip shows that 
we killed just eleven marmots on a full 
day’s hunt for three men; the most com- 
mon trouble being that of range estima- 
tion, next, wind drift, and lastly, difficult 
shooting position. The hunting of sheep 
is illegal in Colorado, but the conditions 
of the marmot shooting exactly dupli-+ 
cated those of a big-game hunt. I’m not 
at all surprised, after this and similar 
experiences, that novices in high-country 
sheep and goat hunting so often come 
back empty handed, even when they find 
their game. 
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Arms & Ammunition 


(Continued from page 59) 


Rifle (lest we lead the chamber so that the 
longer case cannot enter), it is my opinion that 
the shorts may be used in a revolver without 
doing any mischief. Since the cartridge doesn’t 
enter the chamber and the bullet has to emerge 
from the cylinder first, I cannot see why shorts 
couldn’t be used; but you will find them not so 
accurate as the Long Rifles. In any event, 
keep the cylinder free of lead.—C. A. 


An Ocular Problem 


Question: I have been teaching my wife to 
shoot a .22 rifle, and next fall she wants to try 
some hunting. But she has to wear glasses; also 
she finds it impossible to close one eye at a 
time—to close one she has to close both. I have 
been putting a piece of cardboard between one 
eye and the lens; then she can shoot fine. 
don’t, and she shoots with both eyes open, she 
sees five or six targets. Can you give me any 
information or advice?—T. J. R., New Jersey. 


Answer: Yes—take her to an oculist at once 
for an examination. In my opinion, that condi- 
tion needs immediate attention. Get your family 
physician to recommend an eye specialist and go 
to him; don’t be satisfied with the prescription 
of an eyeglass fitter. 
be able to get this trouble corrected, and I'd 
like to know what you find out.—J. O’C. 


Barrel Length and Accuracy 
Question: The revolver which I plan to buy, 


Colt Frontier .45, will be used as a target gun 
and as a side arm on deer-hunting trips. I have 


handled one with a 534-in. barrel but I should 


| with the longer barrel 


like to know if a 7'4-in. barrel would be better 
balanced and add accuracy to my shooting.— 
W. F., Mich. 

Answer: You'll probably get better results 
if you can handle the 


| weight and hold well enough. The trouble with 


all the .45’s is their excessive recoil and jump. 
The nearer you come to nullifying that jump 
with weight, the better you'll shoot. But not 
many men shoot that caliber well.—C. A. 


Skeet Bore in Field Use 


Question: 
for quail shooting and for skeet, but I’ve been 
told that skeet borings are too open for field 
use. I just don’t hanker for pumps and auto- 
matics—like a double. My upland gunning is 
mostly for quail.—W. F., Miss. 


Answer: Don't let anyone kid you. For quail 
hunting in the South you'd have to do a lot of 
searching to find a better boring than those in 
the double-barrel skeet guns. The Winchester 
Model 21 skeet gun has skeet borings No. 1 and 
No. 2, both improved-cylinder, with No. 2 a 
little closer than No. 1. Fox bores its guns im- 
proved-cylinder and quarter. Smith, Ithaca, and 
Parker run about like Winchester. Any of them 
will kill a quail up to 30 yd. with the right 
barrel and almost to 40 with the left. Most 
quail in the South are killed well within those 
ranges.—J. O'C. 


.30/40 Krag 


Question: Will you please give me some in- 
formation on a rifle I’ve just acquired, which is 
marked ‘U.S. Springfield Armory, Mod. 1896.” 
Is it safe to use the regular .30/40 220-grain 
artridge in it? Would that load be any good 

t black bear? The rifle is in fair condition.— 
H. A. Y., New York. 


Answer: That’s the good old Krag, which 
as used by the U. S. Army from about 1893 
ntil the adoption of the Springfield Model 1903 
30/06). If the rifle is in good condition it is 
erfectly safe to use any commercial .30/40 
artridge in it. 

The old 220-grain soft-point load is an ex- 
llent one for deer, bear, and even moose and 
k. The bullet’s sectional density makes it an 
fective killer, and it is a much more powerful 
rtridge than the .30/30.—/J. O’C. 
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I want to get a high-grade gun | 


Agta 
SPEEDEX 
$9.g00 


HIS beautifully compact Agfa 
Speedex takes twelve 214 x 214” 

pictures! Here are its All-American 

features! 

1. Brilliant, eye-level view finder. 

2. Highly-corrected {4.5 anastigmat 
lens. 

3. Precision shutter speeds of 12 to 
1/250th of asecond, Time and Bulb. 


4. Focuses 312 ft. to infinity. Focusing 
ring in lens mount. 





Sensational Camera Value! 





@ AGFA CAMERAS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


5. Built-in shutter release on camera 
top! 


Your dealer will let you see and han- 
dle this fine camera. Ask him! 


SPEEDEX JUNIOR: Same features as 
above, but with less elaborate lens 
and shutter for fixed-focus operation. 
Only $11.00! Agfa Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, New York. 








NEW 





LYMAN ALASKAN ALL-WEATHER SCOPE 


Features two, threaded 
metal caps covering ad- 
justing knobs. Caps pro- 
tect scope from all mois- 
ture; prevent accidental 
movement of knobs when 
hunting. Various mounts 
ean be used. 2'4X, B. 
&L. lenses. Wide, 40 ft. 
field at 100 yds. Scope 
only $50. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT areal 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. Send for free folder. 








~ Laurence 


STEERHIDE HOLSTERS 


Handmade, lock-stitched, molded to NO. 25 


exact fit. Give model, barrel length $945 
2 


or send tracing. At dealers or send 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 






for free Sporting Goods Catalog. 
















All Makes, Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 
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OWEGO,N.Y. 
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For ‘Pull- Easy Triggers 


use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil a 
Made special for gun actions. High in vis- 4 
cosity, safe, certain, long-lasting. Give per- 
fect lubrication under all conditions. At 
your dealers or send 15c for generous spout 
can trial size. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DOWN: WOOL: KAPOK 


SLEEPING BAGS ee 








mod oe: 
Why pay retail pr ? Buy direct and save! Highest quality 
DOWN Pith | Bas 8 Warm, waterproof, windproof 
100” Ta f r with Windflap Roomy Built for big 
men Air mattress pocket, Side walls. 52” shelter half. Com 
pact. Reg. $38.25 value, by mail $22.89. Same bag Western 
WOOL Filled. Reg $17.5 0 value, by mail $10.98. Other bags 


s w $ 1%. Shipped ¢ O.D. Write for vig ooo 
CATALOG, ALL BAGS MONEY-BACK GUAR: 1D. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 14105S.W.HARRISONST.. PORTLAND ORE 











512 PAGE “SHOOTER’S BIBLE” 


STOEGER’S GUN CATALOG & HANDBOOK No 


ge Pail 
SF STORGERS 
GUM CATALOG 


RAMDBOOK.. 3t 
Pech OM DOLLAS 


Reloading, 
eae ae oe t Barrel Bis Blanks, en. 
Pants ccessories, a tote ny LL, wy . 
Send 2 DOLLAR BILL, check, coin, M0. oF 
Stamps for this tremendous 512 page volume now. 
STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. ¥, 
We yas BUY, Sell and Trade USED GUNS 
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REGULAR 
HORNET 
a 
SHOOT THIS 


AMAZING, IMPROVED w = H 0 R N E T 


Up to 500 f.p.s. greater velocity is claimed for this 
newest light calibre cartridge. Even with the light- 
est loads, its performance far exceeds the regular 
Hornet. 

Let G&H craftsmen, America’s premier gunsmiths, 
convert your Hornet rifle for the K-H. We re- 
chamber, check head-spacing, seating, bedding of 
barrel . and return your gun ready to shoot 
either cartridge shown above. 


Complete K-H conversion, $5. Write for data sheets. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 202-0 EAST 44TH ST., W. Y. C. 















Take a Tip from Us. 


Buy Your Gun Now! 

Hi STANDARD AUTOMATIC 
We offer here a few models 
“B"’ for .22 L. R. Ctges.... 
“A’’ for .22 L. R. Ctges. with long grip and 
adjustable target sights $25.95. Fancy design 
thumb rest grips for models A.D.E. $3.00 pair. 
Above models with 4'2” or 654” bbls. 
WINCHESTER 94 Carbine, 30 30 caliber...$33.95 ¢ 
Free Catalog — Revolvers — Rifles — Shotguns. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
L-52 Warren St., ($2 Deposit C.O.D's) New York 





Wonders Through The 


MICROSCOPE 


A new book which tells you 


all about MICROSCOPY. 
lurn an inexpensive micro- 
scope on hundreds of speci- 


mens within a stone’s throw of 
your front door and you step 
off into a new world of wonders. Com- 
plete Manual for amateurs. How to use 
equipment, secure and preserve specimens, 
take photomicrographs, etc. Numerous 
illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE Dept. 71 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
in his own home with 








power tools. Tells what 
power machinery you 
will need to turn out 


beautifully finished fur- 
How to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, 


niture. 
miter saw, jointer, and band saw. How to bore 
and mortise by machinery. : 
Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, 
how to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to 
make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and con- 


cave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, occa- 
sional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate and 
chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How to 
make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
instructions for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 
ing, 236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, 
only $1.00 C.O0.D. Send order WITH NO 
MONEY for WOODWORKER'S TURNING 
AND JOINING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 
plus few cents postage when book arrives. 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 71 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Little White-Tails 


(Continued from 


doesn’t work, cut a supple switch of good 
length with a small, solid fork or prong 
on the end. Work this around the den 
crook, twisting it, as far as it will go. If 
the fork comes out with rabbit hair on 
it, back in it goes. A good rabbit twister 
can work the fork to twist bunny’s fur 
up so tight he can’t wriggle, and pull him 
out like an apple on a stick. 

You are up against a different propo- 
sition if the den has more than one en- 
trance. One hunter must be constantly 
on the alert for a jump shot, or a scuttle 
and a draught will be all that is heard 
and felt. Unless the dog is well trained, 
tie him up out of the way or the rabbit 
will zip between his legs as it escapes 
and often get away because the hound 
follows along too close for you to risk a 
shot. Run the switch down each en- 
trance in order to find the straightest 
one and frequently you will find a direct 
approach followed by a direct exit of the 
occupant. Sometimes the noise of the 
switch working down a shallow den will 
frighten him into desertion, especially if 
you tie a small piece of weasel fur on 
the end so cousin rabbit can get a good 
whiff. 

When all else fails there is the old- 
timer’s stand-by—the grapevine. A sup- 
ple length of one-inch grapevine is flex- 
ible enough to negotiate a double-reverse 
twist, and stiff enough to feed in well. 
After you are through do not leave the 
switch or vine in the den for the con- 
venience of every hunter that follows. 
Toss it off into the bushes a few yards 
away and when you need it the next time 
it will be waiting for you. 


A rabbit hunters have their favorite 
guns, tastes varying from a 10 gauge 
to a .410, single shot to automatic. The 
ideal rabbit gun has barrels not too long 
and a short stock with considerable 
drop, enabling it to be sighted very rap- 
idly for jump-shooting. My favorite fire- 
arm has a twenty-six-inch barrel, much 
drop in the stock, and a modified choke. 
For extremely fast short-range shooting 
the improved-cylinder bore is just the 
thing. 

The main thing is to have a gun witha 
pattern which will knock the game over 
in the shooting you intend to do. As I 
do considerable hunting where the shoot- 
ing runs to extremes in either thick 
cover or long range, a 12 gauge suits my 
requirements best. A 20 gauge is a light- 
er arm and will send bunnies somer- 
saulting when properly handled, and 
even the three-inch .410 shell in careful 
hands will bring down plenty of game, 
but I lean toward heavier shot charges 
and larger gauges because rarely a day 
passes that I am in the woods and do not 
find a couple of dead rabbits that had 
been lightly wounded, and crawled off 
to die. Many of the partially eaten re- 
mains for which predators are blamed 
have been killed in this manner. Then, 
also, I hunt in country where my next 
shot may be at a fox or other larger 
game, and it’s nice to have enough shot 
to go around when a chance like this 
shows up. 

As soon as I shoot a rabbit I pick it 
up by the hind legs and slit it with my 
pocketknife down the belly from the 
crotch to the throat. The entrails will 
hang out, and a vigorous twirl like an 
Indian whirling a tomahawk will send 
them soaring away like a clay pigeon. 
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Then I twist the head off and slip the 
carcass in my game pocket. Unless 

have some clean sheeting or paper t 
wrap the meat in I do not skin it, o 
hair will stick to the damp flesh and dry 
there. Then unless the cook is excep 
tionally conscientious, it will eventual] 
find its way to the gravy bowl, whence i 
will work between the teeth. 

This method eliminates about half the 
weight you would ordinarily cart 
around all day in your game pocket, rid 
the kitchen of the offal problem, soothe 
your wife’s nerves, and gives you muc! 
better-tasting meat. A few shot causin; 
blood clots or puncturing the body cay 
ity will detract from the normal fins 
flavor of the flesh. In cleaning the gam«¢ 
be sure the offal goes where the dogs wil 
not eat it, if they have a tendency that 
way, most rabbits contain tape 
worms which will complete their cycle 
in the dog’s intestines and become 
severe drain on canine vitality. 

Some hunters pass rabbits by becaus¢ 
of overdrawn tales about tularemia or 
“rabbit fever.” Proper precaution will 
prevent all danger of infection to the 
hunter. Usually a rabbit that can ru! 
around in an approved healthy fashior 
is all right, and for this reason if n 
other, sitting rabbits should not be shot 
This is not always an absolutely suré 
test, though, and the only positive check 
is made by examining the liver. If the 
liver is enlarged and has many small 
light spots on it, the rabbit is afflicted 

However, infection can come only (ex- 
cluding insect bites) from handling the 
fresh carcasses, or from cleaning rabbits 
when you have a cut or opening in your 
skin. It is claimed that no infection can 
be contracted when the human skin sur- 
face is perfectly intact. But as hunters 
are apt to have numerous”) minor 
scratches from brambles, it is best to 
take the precaution of using rubber 
gloves. During seasons when there is 
tularemia present in my locality I carry 
a pair of rubber gloves with me in the 


as 


field and use them when skinning my 
haul. After the meat is properly cooked, 
it is absolutely non-infectious. 


A couple of days rest in the refrigera- 
tor will make your cottontails more ten- 
der eating. All but young rabbits should 
be soaked in salt water for a couple of 
hours. Then parboil ’em, young or old 
until partially done, fry ’em brown all 
over, and make about a gallon of milk 
gravy. That, if nothing else, will make 
you a confirmed rabbit hunter. 


Deer on the Highways 

UPPOSE you were driving along a 

highway on a dark night and ran into 
a deer, thus damaging your car. Would 
you be able to collect from the state? 
Not if a recent opinion by the attorney 
general of the state of Washington estab- 
lishes a precedent. 

An employee of a Wisconsin corpora- 
tion, driving through Washington, col- 
lided with a deer on the road, and the 
impact resulted in damage to the car 
His employer thereupon inquired of the 
attorney general of Washington whether 
the state assumed any liability in such 
accidents. The official ruled, in a lengthy 
opinion, that the state could not be held 
responsible for the wanderings of deer, 
and declined to entertain a claim for 
damages by the corporation. 
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Defense of the Zipper 


S AN EXPERIENCED user of the 
.219 Zipper rifle and cartridge as 
produced by Winchester, I want to 

take issue with that article, “The High- 
Powered '22’s,” in the March issue. 

The writer stated, in part, that “214-in. 
groups, on the average, seem to be about 
the smallest that can be expected at 
100 yd., under most conditions, with any 
Zipper rifle,’ and that “with factory 
loads and commercial rifles the Zipper 
will average from 3 to 4 in. at 100 yd. 
Individual rifles will vary as much as an 
inch or so from these figures on either 
side.” And the remarks on the Zipper 
concluded: “Since, to the shooter, it is 
what his gun will do that matters—and 
not what the average gun will do—he is 
left up in the air.” 

In looking back over the company’s 
original folder on the Zipper, I find this: 

“In factory tests by expert riflemen, 
using muzzle-and-elbow rest, 10-shot 
groups of 114 to 2 in. are made at 100 yd., 
and 4 to 5 in. at 200 yd. This is close 
shooting for any center-fire hunting rifle 
of less than 8 lb. weight.” 

Thus obviously the .219 Zipper in Model 
64 was not designed to be a weapon of 
hair-splitting accuracy. It was intended 
to be extremely light, fast-handling, and 
rapid firing, with a _ tissue -shattering 
cartridge, for use on predators of me- 
dium or large size, at ranges well within 
the limitations of iron-sight accuracy. 

It’s hardly necessary to explain that 
you cannot expect the same accuracy 
from a high-powered cartridge in a lever 
action as in a bolt-action arm—and that 
an extremely light, sporting-type barrel 
is subject to the maximum in barrel vi- 
bration and whip—factors at a minimum 
in heavy “bull guns.” And your writer 
apparently did not consider the matter 
of sight equipment at all. 

Some time ago I had a chance to 
shoot the .219 cartridge in a _ special 
rifle—a very heavy octagon barrel on a 
Model 64 Winchester action with an 8- 
power ‘'scope—using muzzle and elbow 
rests. I fired a series of five 3-shot 
groups at 100 yd., and though I’m no 
expert not one group was larger than 
: in. That’s what lessened barrel whip 
and precision sighting equipment will do. 


ORE recently, I watched a well-known 

target shot try out a standard fac- 
tory-made Zipper rifle with standard 
sights. Using a rest for left forearm and 
right elbow, but not for left elbow, and 
under poor light and wind conditions, he 
shot two targets at 100 yd. which I have 
in my possession. On one, the group of 10 
shots falls within 27% by 2% in. On the 
other, 9 shots are in an oblong 1% by 
14 in., and the tenth, which the shooter 
called high as he fired, was 2% in. above 
the group. And this veteran rifleman, 
whose ability to call his shots is un- 
questionable, tells me that with the 
standard large-aperture rear sight and 
front bead of the Zipper, at least 1 in. of 
the extreme spread of each group may 
be due to variations in holding. 

But even ignoring sighting limitations, 
if either group doesn’t represent satis- 
factory accuracy for quick offhand 
shooting at jack rabbits and coyotes at 
100 yd., I'll eat my new fedora. 

In short, the Zipper is what it’s meant 
to be, a light, quick, high-powered rifle 
ind cartridge with quick-aligning sights 
for use on fast-moving animal targets. 
It has never been claimed to be a target 
rifle, or even a precision arm for long- 
range pest shooting.—C. G. Stillson. 
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THROUGH DEALER 


OCARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book 
ammunition Gives ct 
pertaining to guns. Send 20c for copy 
publishing and mailing ¢ 
ORDER DIRECT OR Canada requests send 25 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 


information (illustrated) on everything 


will be refunded on your first order 
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Six inter-changeable tubes make the Weaver-Choke 
adaptable to every kind of shooting from 20 to 70 
yards; uniform killing patterns; less muzzle blast and 


less kick. Get a Weaver-Choke for your shotgun now 





W. R. Weaver Co., Dept. 6, El Paso, Tex. 
Please send me your literature on the 

new Weaver Choke : 

literature on the WEAVER SCOPE for 


Include also 


Shotguns... 


ADDRESS 


fascination of making your own 
The 20c partially covers cost of 


Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE 
357 Hayes St., SAN FRANCISCO 














REDFIELD JR. 


——SCOPE MOUNT___ 





FIRST CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED HUNTERS 


Precision-made. Extremely low, rigid, simple and 
positive. Quick detachable. Windage adjustment 
on base. Ideal for hunting. For Lyman Alaskan 
Weaver and similar scopes with internal eleva- 
tion adjustments. $9.50 to $11.50 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 





LYMAN 57RS - REMINGTON 





combination, No. 57RS Catalog 
with Lyman 17A front, 








REDFIELD GUNSIGHT Corp. denver'rcuic: 


LYMAN SIGHTS, 85-M West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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A fine sporter 
that gets re- 
sults with the 
right hunting 
sight. No. 
57RS, $6.00. 
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IMPROVE YOUR SHOOTING... 


and have a lot of fun with a Remington 
Automatic Hand Trap and Blue Rock Targets— 
Enjoy most of the fun of trap and skeet—inexpensively! 
Brush up on your shooting, or get the “feel” of a new 
gun before the season opens. This compact, efficient, 


easily carried hand trap throws targets up to $295 


65 yards. At your dealer’s, only......scceces 


For best results with any 
trap, use Blue Rock Tar- 
gets. Remington 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
nn. . 


Co 
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NCE again we feel compelled to 
take up one of the strangest sit- 
uations in modern sport. Skeet 


is now in its fifteenth year, and 
time has been the leading 





long 


for a 
shotgun game of this country, as well as 
having been adopted and followed inter- 
nationally. And it’s still being toyed with 


in the matter of rule enforcement! Here 
we have men and women, devoted skeet 
enthusiasts, spending hundreds of dol- 
lars to travel the 
length and breadth of 
the land to engage in 
competition We see 


the country’ dotted 
with fields, some of 
which cost thousands 


of dollars, 

welcome the 
of this nationally pop- 
ular game. We see the 
arms-and-ammunition 
industry spending 
large sums for 
promotion and in turn 
recelving gross rev- 
enues that run into as- 
tounding figures. And 
all the while, no seri- 
ous attempt is made to 
enforce the official 
rules of the game. The 


ready to 
shooter 


skeet 


Situation has no par- 
allel in the annals of 
sports. 

And mind you, it is 
not a question of 
whether the rules of 
skeet are right or 
wrong. The code has 


remained almost un- 
changed from the time it was first writ- 


ten to govern a new form of shotgun 
shooting. The fact that the sport has 
become popular and grown to. un- 


dreamed-of proportions is sufficient in- 
dication that the fundamental idea was 
sound. The fact the great majority of 
skeet shooters observe the written rules 
proves that they are in favor of the 
stipulations under which the sport is 
conducted, and which give it its own 
character. Why on earth, then, should 
open violations of one of the cardinal 
rules, as committed by a small minority, 
be tolerated? 

The official rules clearly state that no 
shall be recognized unless the 
events in which they are made are con- 


scores 


ducted according to the official code. 
That's quite plain enough for anybody 
and is, of course, as it should be. And 


yet, in the face of this, shooters are ele- 
vated to high positions in the skeet Hall 
of Fame, who, openly and in the presence 
of paid referees as well as fellow con- 
testants and the public, violate the gun- 
position rule with impunity. Their scores 
are recognized in spite of another official 
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rule that says they should not be. The 
whole situation becomes a travesty on 
the conduct of a national sport. 

This is not a discussion of whether or 
not those who violate Rule 3, of the offi- 
cial skeet code are gaining a marked ad- 
vantage or not in having their guns close 
to the shooting position when the target 
appears. It is not a statement that they 
are taking an unfair advantage of their 
competitors by so doing, neither is it a 


HEY i THAT GUY 
NEVER TOUCHED 
A BASE! WHAT DO 
JHE RULES SAY AfovT/—™ 
THAT? “J 





Absurd? Well, skeet has officials who are apparently blind to a glaring rule violation 


statement that their scores would be 
lower if they held to the written rules. 
Neither would I accuse those who have 
fallen into this habit, of committing 
these open violations willfully and with 
malice aforethought. What I do say is 
that the sport of skeet has a clear and 
well-defined code of official rules govern- 
ing official events, and that—so long as 
these rules remain in effect—they must 
be enforced if the sport is to retain its 
own self respect and structure. If the 
vast majority of skeet shooters had, dur- 
ing these fifteen years, waged a constant 
rebellion against the gun-position rule 
the case might call for a different solu- 
tion. But this majority recognizes that 
the gun-position rule of skeet is one of 
the pillars of their sport, and observe it 
religiously. Hence, they wonder, as well 
they may, why a small minority are not 
made to observe it too. 


If it were the custom in American 
sport to be lax in the enforcement of 
rules, then skeet officials might have 


some excuse. But such is not the case. 
Every sport that is worthy of the name 
has its rules, as skeet has, but these 
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Enforce the Rules 


rules are enforced to the letter by com- 
petent and fearless officials. It takes but 
little imagination to picture the results 
should the arbiters of football, baseball, 
tennis, golf, or any of the other national 
sports, neglect to enforce the rules! Skeet 
has its paid officials, too, you understand. 
They stand and watch violations of the 
skeet rules in the most important events 
of national competition, and say never 
a word, What are they there for? 
Some of the biggest 
and most. successful 
competitive skeet 
events in the country 
are conducted by in- 
dependent clubs. These 
organizations act as 


hosts, and feel that 
in this capacity they 
should do everything 
to make the visitors 
happy, do nothing to 
ruffle anybody lest 


someone go away say- 


ing that he did not 
have the best kind of 
a time. Such organi- 
zations are little likely 
to suddenly clamp 
down after this long 


period of rule-enforce- 
ment laxity. They sim- 
ply hire the same gen 
eral corps of referees 
and let it go at that. 
Naturally enough, they 
are thinking of the 
success of the event to 
which they have in- 
vited the shooting pub- 
lic, and gauge that 
success by the number of entrants and 
the good time that was had by all 
Nearly everyone will agree that skeet 
is overdue for some action in the way of 
cutting out fooling and getting down to 
business in the matter of rule enforce 
ment. Under the circumstances, it seems 
that the next event conducted directly 
by the national body would be the place 
to do it. That body has made the rules, 
and if it does not stand behind them no 
body else can be expected to do so. Skeet 
cannot go on forever with any weak- 
kneed attitude in this matter of rule en- 
forcement, and it is pretty much up to 
the governing body to get hold of itself 
and do something definice about it 
One of the outstanding things about 
skeet is the splendid class of people that 
have been attracted to it and the extraor- 
dinary spirit of good-fellowship and 
friendliness that is evident wherever 
skeet shooters gather. They’re just not 
a class of people who will kick and crab 
over their rights. All the more reason, 
then, why every precaution should be 
taken to see that each competitor gets 
those rights according to the rules of the 
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sport which he has helped to build up. 
It is almost a pity, at times, that such 
a fraternal spirit has developed among 
skeet shooters as a group. Were it not 
for this, the great majority of those who 
stick to skeet rules in competitive shoot- 
ing, rules which are openly breached by 
the few, might be expected to rise up ina 
body and actually demand a little action. 
Let’s not see the 1941 competitive skeet 
season advance very far before the sim- 
ple remedy is applied that will cure this 
silly thing that now makes the rules of 
skeet a joke —Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Pistol Grips On Skeet Guns 
READER writes in to ask if a 
A straight grip on a skeet gun is 
“faster” than a pistol grip. He wants to 
know of course, if a shotgun with a 
straight grip is easier to handle than 
one with a pistol grip, half or full. Since 
there is more to the question than just 
the handling and raising of the gun, we 
will go into the matter to some length. 
When it comes to the raising of a gun, 
the choice between the straight and pis- 
tol grips is merely one of personal pre- 
ference. If a straight grip feels better in 
the hand of the shooter than the pistol 
grip, then that shooter will handle his 
gun more easily, with more confidence, 
and therefore faster than were the grip 
the pistol type that might feel unnat- 
ural and clumsy in the hand. And the 
same thing would, of course, be true if 
he preierred the pistol grip. 

i. SuOOting a shotgun the forward 
hand does its share of raising the arm 
to shooting position and is solely re- 
sponsible for directing the aim. The 
hand on the grip helps raise the gun into 
position and is responsible for seating 
the butt plate properly at the shoulder. 
When the gun is once in the shooting 
position, the grip hand holds the breech 
end of the gun in position and helps ab- 
sorb the recoil, but its chief duty is to 
manage the trigger or triggers. For this 
duty, the grip hand that is in a com- 
fortable, natural position is better able 
to perform its functions than one that is 
in a strained or unnatural one. 

To test the grip that is most useful, 
let the shooter try raising guns to the 
shooting position, first with one style of 
grip and then with another. Ordinarily, 
previous custom determines the answer, 
for once an experienced shooter has 
become thoroughly accustomed to one 
type of grip any other is bound to feel 
queer and unnatural. Many a shooter, 
testing the position of the grip hand for 
this special act of raising the gun, finds 
the hand arched into a somewhat awk- 
ward position, while another may find 
it both comfortable and easy. Raise the 
gun, unless it's too heavy, to the shoot- 
ing position by using the grip hand 
alone, and you'll soon find the answer to 
this part of the question. 

After the gun comes to the shoulder, 
the next duty of the grip hand is to bring 
the butt back to its proper seat and hold 
it there. Since this action is a backward 
one, there is little doubt that the pistol 
form of grip lends itself better to the 
procedure than the straight grip, since 
the former is a distinct handle designed 
to offer a convenient grip to pull on. 
The shooter will instinctively hold his 
shot until the butt is properly seated at 
his shoulder, and thus the grip that 
enables the seating to be done in the 
shortest time speeds the whole act of 
shooting. 

But the final test that the individual 
shooter should use is neither the raising 
of the gun nor the seating of the butt at 
the shoulder. In all probability, the style 
of grip has little to do with these acts, 
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with what small preference there is in 
favor of the pistol, due to the more se- 
cure hold that seats the butt plate at 
the shoulder. Selection should be much 
more dependent on the ease with which 
the triggers can be manipulated. Here 
a choice between the pistol and straight 
grips seems to depend on whether the 
gun has one or two triggers. 

If firing two shots in rapid succession 
with a single trigger, the grip hand re- 
mains in one position and only its fore- 
finger moves. In firing a double with a 
two-trigger gun the grip must be par- 
tially released, the upper part of the 
hand withdrawn from the gun far 
enough to allow the forefinger to pass by 
the forward trigger, which it has just 
pulled, and reach the rear one. 

Now, the pulling of the trigger fol- 
lows almost immediately after the butt is 
seated. If the position of the grip hand 
is natural at that time, a single trigger 
can be pulled twice with ease and with- 
out changing hand position in the least. 
So if the pistol grip is the one that 
makes the seating of the butt a bit 
easier, and allows the hand to remain in 
a perfectly normal position for the pull- 
ing of the trigger, then it would seem 
that the pistol grip lends itself to single- 
trigger operation better than the straight 
grip. 

But with a two-trigger gun the propo- 
sition is different. Since, to enable the 
forefinger to clear the forward trigger 
after pulling it, and move back to the 
second, the hand should be slid back in- 
stead of being contorted. It is much 
easier to slide the hand back on a 
straight grip the required distance than 
it is on the pistol grip, one that’s meant 
to be used with an unchanged hold. 
What is more, as the hand slips back on 
the pistol grip its tendency is downward, 
following the curve of the grip. This is 
likely to become awkward, because the 
direction of the pull of the rear trigger 
of a shotgun is up rather than back 

Since the majority of modern skeet 
guns are single triggered we can easily 
account for the number of pistol grips in 
use. Practically all early shotguns, back 
to the Nestor of shotgun design, Joseph 
Manton, had straight grips. And today, 
whether they use one trigger or two, 
many shooters still prefer the looks and 
feeling of the straight grip.—W. H. F. 


Skeet and Upland Game 


KEET fields should have preseason 

shoots at which hunters could work 
in a little practice. 

Both the novice and the old-timer can 
get a great deal of help from skeet prac- 
tice. The new man, if he gets into the 
real spirit of field shooting, will be half- 
blinded by excitement when the covey 
boils up, or the driven grouse zooms over 
the birch tops, but even though he has 
never shot at a game bird before, his 
skeet experience will come to his imme- 
diate assistance. He'll automatically 
measure the distance, angle, and speed, 
and swing out just as he has done with 
his skeet targets hundreds of times be- 
fore. What's more, the skeet man, even 
when he’s new in the field, will prove a 
much safer shooting companion than one 
entirely inexperienced in the handling of 
a loaded shotgun. 

With the experienced field shot the 
case is somewhat different. He knows 
from long experience what a game bird 
looks like in all angles of flight. He 
knows how he should hold his gun to 
make a successful shot. Skeet can teach 
him little along these lines. But what 
it can do is to make that favorite gun, 
untouched for the bigger part of a year, 
again a familiar implement.—W. H. F. | 
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THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 


29 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Enclosed Ge for new Marlin Catalog 
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Marlin Model 81-C 





built "Marlin 


The sportiest .22 rifles ever 









low-cost 
° - 
one-man aerial shooting 
! Here’s trapshooting that you can 
take along with you on vacation, 
on weekend jaunts, on bloat and 
¢ auto trips. Targo is convenient, 


inexpensive, and loads of fun, 


Gun (.22 cal. repeater) $11.75" 

‘ . , e " 4 F “ 
i v . Trap $6.45, Targets slightly over 

£ %c each. Gun uses .22 cal, Long 


Rifle scatter shot shells, 
Send 3c for descriptive booklet. 


*$12.15 west of the Rockies 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 


6007 St. John St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Plug Versus Bug for Bass 


OME anglers are bait-casters, some 

are fly-fishermen. There are others, 

like myself, who are both. Always 

there are those who extol the one 
method or the other, but disparage the 
one not personally used. However, it is 
clear to an unbiased person that each 
method of fishing has its place, and that 
the angler who neglects any one of them 
is not going to get the most out of his 
fishing. 

There are some who insist that for 
every type of plug needed to produce re- 
sults, there is a fly-rod lure to use in its 
place. From the other side of 
the fence come counterclaims 
amounting to the opposite. 
However, neither side consist- 
ently can prove its claims. As 
a matter of fact the two meth- 
ods overlap, and at times both 
produce simultaneously. Thus 
it is hard to distinguish the 
dividing line, and it becomes 
even more difficult when we in- 
clude the quarter-ounce bait- 
casting or spinning outfits 
which come between the fly and 
regular bait-casting rigs. 


The truth is that there is a 
decided need for each of these 
outfits. First let us consider 
the regular bait-casting rods 
and reels now in general use. 
With them are used plugs in 
the %, to ,;-0Z. and heavier 


classes. These rods serve many 
purposes. They are ideal for 
handling the average plug now 
used, and are necessary for fish- 
ing with wind and water-resist- 
ing plugs of fairly large size, 
and which, on occasion, can be 
very effective. The light lure 
and spinning outfit comes into 
its own when a small lure is 
needed, or if you are fishing 
forest-edged streams or ponds 
from shore. The fact that only 
a slight wrist movement is 
needed to throw the lure makes 
a good cast possible under 
such conditions, and that is 
practically impossible with any 
other outfit except in the hands 
of a genius—something the ma- 
jority of us are not. The fly rod 
is at its best when bass are 
primarily interested either in surface 
food, underwater insect life, or small 
minnows. When bass prefer anything in 
the underwater-minnow line, I personally 
choose a bait-casting outfit of some sort, 
but when the fish will take a bug, dry 
fly, or wet fly, then I think one has 
sport rather hard to beat. 

While I have known some anglers who 
can handle a surface plug so well that it 
resembles a bug on the water, none of 
the lures so used are as natural looking 
as a surface fly-rod lure which is prop- 
erly made and used. The weight needed 
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to make any sort of bait-casting lure cast 
properly, thwarts the very thing the de- 
signer worked for—naturalness. On the 
other hand, the fly-rod creation will cast 
best when made as light as _ possible. 
The more ethereal a surface lure is, the 
more fish it will take—provided it is 
large enough to attract large fish. On 
the whole, surface fly-rod lures are the 
most realistic, being almost like real 
bugs instead of caricatures of them. As 
to underwater lures, I often wonder how 
we can Call any fly or plug that we use a 
good imitation of anything natural, and 





A lure that takes fish like this on one side of a lake may not 
work on the other—a condition which may be reversed tomorrow! 


at the same time credit fish with being 
wise creatures. 

But this promotes argument not con- 
ducive to a fisherman’s peace of mind. 
It should be evident that we need both 
plugs and flies to get the most out of our 
fishing days, regardless of any theories 
to the contrary. Some actual experiences 
will illustrate what I mean, and these 
have been selected from my notes. 

Many years ago, when bug-fishing was 
just becoming known and before I knew 
much about it, I was fishing a lake close 
to New York city. It was filled with bass, 


and usually we could catch them without 


difficulty. However, this day was an ex- 
ception. We had fished from daylight 
until noon without one strike. During 


this period we had passed several times 
a solitary angler using a fly rod. Twice, 
while near him, I saw him catch a good 
bass. Another time I saw him miss one, 
and the splash made by that particular 
fish caused my hair to stand on end. The 
lure that fisherman was using looked 
light and fluffy. I didn’t know just what 
it was but did have an idea, because just 
about that time I had read several ar- 
ticles telling of a new method 
of bass fishing. 

What bothered me at the time 
was the fact that this fellow 
could catch fish when we 
couldn’t. I was too diffident to 
go directly to him and ask for 
the information I desired. Had 
I done so, it would have sim- 
plified matters. Some hours 
after the successful angler had 
called it a day, I went to the 
boatman and queried him. We 
were still fishless. 


“Oh, you mean Mr. Blank,” 
said Vic. “Gosh, he ketches lots 
of fish, ’specially bass. Always 
uses a fly, mostly a floatin’ one. 
Brought in six beauts t’day. 


Said he put back 10 others.” 

As we had used a large va- 
riety of plugs, spinners, and 
considerable live bait without 
result, this information was 
very impressive. I gleaned all 
I could from what the boatman 
could tell me, and then started 
searching for magazines which 
described this particular meth- 
od. I found what I wanted, 
enough to start me at this sur- 
face-bug fishing. Although it 
was tough going, I got myself a 
bass fly rod, reel, line, and what 


few lures I could find that 
would serve as bugs. Light 
then I became a surface-lure 


bass fisherman, and I’ve never 
regretted it. It has given me 
some of my most pleasurable 
bass fishing. 

Then there was another year, 
another location, and a differ- 
ent answer. It was while on a 
15-day canoe trip through a part of the 
Quetico Provincial Park in Ontario. Thé 
trip was planned primarily for bass-bug 
fishing. It was fortunate that I always go 
prepared for any fishing method. Flies 
and surface bugs just would not work. I 
spent three days fruitlessly fishing them 
while my wife kept catching fish on an 
underwater plug. But the emergency kit 
contained several extra bait-casting out- 
fits, so I finally put one in use. I didn’t 
want to spend the entire trip in fishing 
with something that was useless. As a 
matter of fact, it turned out that a sort 
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of combination of both fly and bait-cast- 
ing brought the best results. In our kit 
were several weighted spinner-fly com- 
bination lures made especially for bait- 
casting. They required slow, steady reel- 
ing to get results, but when you did it 
properly you got fish. 

I rigged up a fly-rod counterpart and 
tried it, but it didn’t prove very effective. 
Fishing it the regular fly-rod way didn’t 
produce many fish. Why not? I offer 
the theory that with a fly rod the action 
1f the lure became too erratic for that 
particular water and condition. My the- 
ry is bolstered by the fact that what fish 
I took with the fly rod were taken when 
I was reeling in the lure, ready to quit 
in disgust. Naturally, catching a fish at 
such times started me fly-fishing all over 
again, but not once did I catch a fish 
while stripping in after the orthodox fly- 
fishing fashion. 

There is nothing new about this. Any 
observant, experiment-minded wet-fly 
fisherman knows that at times you will 
get better results from reeling in the 
fly than you will from any other method 
of manipulation. But when the lure 
needed is a rather large spinner, or some 
other underwater bait-casting lure, then 
it is rather ridiculous to keep using a 
fly rod when a bait-casting rod would be 
so much more satisfactory. 

Then there was my experience on one 
of southern California’s most famous 
bass lakes—Henshaw. Plug-fishing was 
poor. In fact all bass fishing was poor, 
though catches of bluegills and crappies 
were most remarkable, and nearly every- 
one got the limit. But they didn’t bring 
in many bass. Why? Because they used 
bait or artificials expressly suited for 
crappies. When plugs were used they 
were usually of the underwater type. 

Jim Kitchin and Ed Boyd were both 
interested in what I had to say about it, 
so went out with me. They became as 
enthusiastic over the results as I was. 
Often, while standing in one spot, we'd 
take as many as six bass in rapid suc- 
cession from one small pocket between 
two clumps of weeds. One of my prize 
spots was a pocket about 3 ft. wide by 
i ft. long. I counted 12 rises in succes- 
sion from that one spot, and hooked six 
of the 12. My wife, working a surface 
plug, caught only about a tenth the fish 
we did. It wasn’t a case of superior fish- 
ing on the part of anyone; it was due to 
the lure. Even in the fly-rod lures the 
creations that looked the more natural 
got the most rises. 


HAT also was true at Barrett Lake. 

Len Preston, manager there, is a 
skilled plug-fisherman but realizes the 
possibilities of surface lures. Thus he 
was interested when I told him I intend- 
ed to fish exclusively with fly rod and 
surface lures. Details are unnecessary, 
but bugs definitely proved more effective 
than plugs at that particular time. Len 
didn’t fish much. He didn’t have much 
opportunity because he was handling 
the boat so we could fish to best ad- 
vantage. However, my wife had no suc- 
cess with plugs until she put on a sur- 
face darting-minnow type of plug. This 
helped her catch, but even so it was very 
mall compared with the fish taken on 
the small hair frog I was using. 

Probably the reason for this was the 
ow and clear water. The bass were ex- 
-eedingly wary and not easily fooled. A 
urface lure is less distinguishable to a 
fish than one under the surface. That 
vas why my wife took fish with a sur- 
face plug when she couldn't get one with 
in underwater lure. Len Preston con- 
firmed this when he said: “I reel in my 
inderwater plugs as fast as I can. I 

(Continued on next page) 
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\ Study the construction—as well as the form 

of Pflueger Baits. Ask your dealer for 

| the Pflueger Zam or Tandem Spinner, 

| Chum Weedless Spoon or Mustang 

Minnow and note how they)are made 

as well as how they are designed to 
ACT in the water. 
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Pflueger Baits and Pflueger Reels 
are built from generations of experi- 






\ ence—by workers whose“know-how” 


in tackle making has made Akron 
tackle headquarters for millions of 
anglers. 
FREE—Send for Pflueger Pocket Cat- 
alog. Shows leading game fish and 
\ \ catalog of Pflueger Reels, Baits, 
\~ Hooks, Lines, Leaders, Rods, Spin- 
ners. Sent free. Mail Coupon, 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
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Do Insects | 


CAMP ON YOU? 





O MOSQUITOES, black flies, house flies, 

gnats, chiggers, etc., hold outings on 
you? Keep them away with “STA-WAY” 
Insect Repellent Lotion, perfected at a lead- 
ing university after years of research. This 
repellent really works! Just 
rub it on...and insects stay 
away! Pleasant odor, grease- 
less, colorless. WON'T IRRI- 
TATE THE SKIN. Only 35¢ 
a bottle. Get it at your 
dealer's. 


STA-WAY 


DE-MARK 


INSECT REPELLENT LOTION 


The word "STA-WAY" is a registered trade-mark of 











NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CORK BODY 


6 BASS BUGS 49¢ 


Here are three special offers to acquaint you Fly 






Fishermen with 10,000 Bargains that are offered 
Bass Bugs. 1/0 hook. 
y Package of 6 for_____- 
le 31¢ 
$1.0C Ringed Trout Flies. Sizes 6 and 8 39¢ 
assorted in cellophane envelope. Dozen_____- 
bought for $1 00, we'll return your money on request. | 
Gateway Sporting Goods Co., Dept. 1102, Kansas City, Mo. 








in our 126 PAGE FREE CATALOG 
10-yard coil Nylon Leader ma- 
Send stamp or coin—or better yet, order all 3 for a $1 
at 
yh | 
poe® $ 
vt | 
norat 
e 


— 
<= . 949 $1.00 Package Cork Body 
terial, 50¢ value—15 pound test 
bill. If you don’t agreeit’s the greatest value you ever 
\ 








If not obtainable at dealer, write 
THE AMERICAN IMPORT CO. 
62 ~ Ist Street 


San Francisco 
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Anglers Kinks 





OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Dentist’s Burr for Flies 





RYING to clean the eye of a small fly 

with knife or scissors is risky, since 
one slip may wreck the fly. To make 
yourself a perfect tool, get your dentist 
to give you a drill point or burr of the 
type shown, shaped like a tiny reamer. 
(He probably has plenty that have gone 
too dull for teeth, but not for your pur- 
poses.) Inserted in an ordinary cork, it 
makes a perfect tool for getting rid of 
weakened snells (as shown), cleaning 
out old leader knots, or removing excess 
varnish from eyes.—Tom D. Fulford, Va, 


Feed Worms Coffee! 


Pf trying to keep night crawlers 
in dirt, moss, and newspapers with- 
out success, I finally learned of what I 
believe is the perfect method from an 
old fisherman and Indian-fighter. Here 
it is: Go to the woods and gather dead 
last-year’s leaves, put them in a wooden 


Then, 
two or three times a week, sprinkle a 
cupful of coffee grounds on top of the 


box, and dump your worms in. 


leaves, and that the leaves keep 
damp. In this way, I’ve kept night crawl- 
ers in the cellar all winter and had them 
breed fine, strong young ones. I’ve never 
found a dead or inactive worm in the 
box, and the leaves smell just as sweet 
in the spring as when I gathered them 
R. A. Neander, Hawaii. 


see 


Makeshift Reel Case 


}4Ave you (like most of us) managed 
to lose that nice flannel case your 
reel came in? Then here’s a handy sub- 
stitute: just cut a sleeve from one of 
your worn-out shirts, button the cuff, 
slip the reel inside, and tie up the ends 
as shown with a simple bowknot. As 
long as the cloth is dry, sand and dirt 
won't penetrate it—Rand McKenzie, Pa. 





Plug Versus Bug for Bass 


(Continued from 


start them back the instant they touch 
the water because then a bass can’t see 
what they are, and so strikes because he 
thinks it might be something good get- 
ting away from him.” As Len is one of 
the best plug-fishermen I’ve ever known, 
what he says has weight. Preston also 
fishes surface plugs very slowly, still 
another proof that top-water baits look 
more natural to the fish than those that 
work under the surface. 

Then there were my experiences in 
Texas, on a stream that is the outlet of a 
“tank” or lake. It is a small stream, but 
between the ankle-deep rifts are sizable 
and placid pools. During October it ap- 
pears to be a series of tiny, narrow ponds 
connected by trivial little rifles. Now 
those pools are most surprising, for each 
one contains an amazing number of 
good-sizes largemouth bass. The water, 
at its clearest, is a murky green, and 
never when I fished it would the fish 
take flies. I've tried everything I know, 
have had some success with small fish, 
but never did I take a large one. 

My third visit to this stream was in 
1940. While my primary object was to 
see the Berrys, for Bill Berry had been 
the one to show me that plugs were the 
only sure bet on that brook, I also had a 
keen desire to check again on his asser- 
tions which, for two years, had proved 
correct. 

Conditions for fly-fishing couldn't have 
been better. The water was low, and 
as clear as it ever would be. But flies 
would not work. Bill Berry took fish 
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and 


bugs 
whatnot. After that I took another chap 


while I messed around with 
Dr. Ball of Cisco—an enthusiastic 
fiy-fisherman. I told him if he expected 
to catch any fish in this stream he'd 
have to use Bill Berry’s formula. At first 
the doctor tried other plugs, not having 
Bill’s favorite, and he didn’t want to 
borrow mine. Time was pressing and a 
thunderstorm threatened, he finally 
accepted my plug. In a very short time 
he took three fair bass. It convinced me 
that young Bill Berry was right. 

Of one thing I am certain; the clearer 
the water, the more likely it is that fly- 
fishing will be better than any other 
method. Conversely, the more cloudy 
the water, the more likely it is that plugs 
will produce. Therefore, the clearer the 
water the more reasonable it is to sup- 
pose that surface lures of any kind will 
have a better chance of fooling wary 
fish than will underwater lures. This, of 
course, depends upon whether you can 
reach the fish in shallow water without 
scaring them. Naturally, if the fish are 
deep down, it will take trolling or the 
use of live bait to get results. 

My wife and I spend many days each 
year in fishing side by side. She uses a 
plug while I use a fly. Sometimes she 
takes more fish than I, but oftener I will 
get the most. This is because we do so 
much fishing during the period of low 
water. Because we fish side by side, each 
using a different method, when we set 
down the results they really mean some- 
thing.—-Ray Bergman. 
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Idaho Maelstrom 


(Continued from page 20) 


itter of practical possibilities. If we 
tched up Coley’s boat (provided that 
» could), it would surely go to pieces 
ain in really bad water, and perhaps 
ive us stranded in a trackless canyon 
wn below. Again, we could take Coley 
oard one of our boats, seriously hin- 
ring its maneuverability, and maneu- 
rability was a foldboat’s only hope in 
iters like these. Or finally, we might 
ve up altogether and hike out thirty 
iles to the nearest road shown on our 
ip. We couldn’t let Coley do that 
one, with several high passes in his 
way. If we had to walk out, we’d do it 

1 together. 

That was the choice we had, and our 
decision was unanimous. We'd try to fix 
up Coley’s boat and go on! 


Aa 


NLESS you've seen a foldboat, the 

thought of patching a craft that had 
taken such a beating may seem crazy. 
But these ingenious collapsible boats, 
designed for holidays on the German 
rivers in the days when a _ poverty- 
stricken Europe had to do its holidaying 
inexpensively, are capable of a lot of 
crazy things. Essentially, they’re stream- 
line bags of rubberized fabric, braced 
out into shape by an independent frame- 
work of wood inside. All parts are de- 
signed to pack into small space, the 
longer frames being jointed in several 
places like a fishing rod. The result is 
that small parts can be replaced indi- 
vidually, and the cross-bracing system 
is so strong that even crude repairs 
make it pretty serviceable, as long as the 
fabric covering is intact. 

With a few sound pieces of framework 
and an ax with which to cut more, we 
set to work. One by one, new parts took 
the place of broken ones, and those 
which could not be reproduced were 
splinted together with wood and ad- 


hesive tape. Tire patches closed the 


“The above picture shows bass I caught with your 
Jitterbug. Take it from me, it is a killer. This string 


weighed 2414 lbs.”"—R. E. Seitz, Decatur, Ala. 


Best Surface and Night Bait 
If you want excitement, try a Jitterbug on a quiet day 
or night. Its remarkable action and loud paddling sound 
fascinate bass so that they hit it viciously. Try a Jitterbug 
on your next trip. If it ain't the best surface bait you ever 


ed, what'n h'll is? 
FRED ARBOGAST e¢ 


ULY, 1941 
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holes in the hull. At the end of a few 
hours of hard work the Archduchy was 
ready to set sail again, a little shaky but 
still seaworthy. 

In camp that evening, not far from the 
scene of the accident, Coley’s appetite 
was small, although Rod had caught a 
monster cutthroat trout, nearly two feet 
long. Coley was remembering that four 
days’ progress had amounted to only 
eighteen miles. He felt he was holding 
us back, and that his damaged craft 
would hardly survive anyway, especially 
with the cataracts of the Impassable 
Canyon ahead. 

But the next day it was I who felt 
like the goat. As we came upon a long 
quiet stretch of stream, I removed my 
spray cover and crouched up off the wet 
bilge, hoping to get dry in the sun. On 
both shores, yellow-pine forests sloped 
gracefully to the edge of the blue water, 
and we saw several elks and a black 
bear, which paid no attention to us. It 
was truly an unspoiled land—a place to 
settle down in, not to hurry past. But 
after a while the river cut into hard 
rock again, always a sign of trouble. 
Dropping into a dark gorge, it was soon 
in a fury, and I was caught unprepared 
with no spray cover. White water 
poured into the open cockpit until it 
filled, and I found myself swimming in 
the icy water. 

I soon pulled myself and the Sawtooth 
Flyer up onto a friendly sand bar, but 
the damage was done. All our river 
maps had been swept away unnoticed in 
the confusion. Rod, Coley, and I made 
a fruitless search for them until dark- 
ness forced us to give up. They were 
gone, and from now on we'd have to rely 
on our memories of their contents to 
avoid the danger spots. 

A little way out, the next day, we 
hailed two forest rangers riding along 
the bank. So surprised that they nearly 





sota. 


Akron, Ohio 


Fascinates These 
Minnesota Bass 


This string of 9 bass 
was caught by Royal 
Mayhan, Kansas 
City, Kansas, with 
the Jitterbug on his 
recent trip to Minne- 


Choice of 8 colors 


JITTERBUG $1 ea. 


fell off their horses, they shouted to us: 
“How in blazes did you fellows manage 
through the rapids in them flimsy ka- 
yaks?” We back-paddled to keep from 
running ahead of the slow pack train 
and chatted with them for a while. 
When they were convinced that we 
really meant to go on, they invited us 
to spend the coming night at their camp 
on Greyhound Creek. There’d be plenty 
of rough stuff near Soldier Creek on the 
way, they said, so we'd better hurry 
ahead and they’d catch up by the time 
the fun was over. 

So we shot on our way, and soon found 
they were right. Soldier Creek Rapids 
are as fierce a_ stretch 
ever wrecked a boat; they creep up and 
have you in their grip before you can 





of water as | 


stop. Through the first steep plunge be- | 
fore we knew it, we stood up to survey | 


the next. “No bottom!” 
from Rod, who was ahead, for even on 
tiptoes he could see nothing of what 
became of the river. It was time to look 
things over from the bank. 


HE rough stretch proved to be about 

a mile long, with about 100 feet of 
drop. A long, rocky chute ran into a 
powerful tail-twister, which wound up in 
a log jam, below which the water raced 
at more than twenty miles an 
through the debris of an old landslide. 
Since his open boat was definitely vul- 
nerable, Coley decided to line it down, 
and managed to do that without diffi- 
culty. But Aller and I wanted to try 
running the stretch. 

I went first, and had a grand ride. 
Close to the left bank was a channel 
which might be possible to get through 

and was. Then I reached the log jam. 
Working cross-stream, my bow caught 
momentarily, while the stern swept 
around; then I was driven on my way 
again. The Sawtooth Flyer finished the 
stretch with flying colors—backwards. 
Rod, behind me, almost tipped in the 
tail-twister but came through. 

The rangers were already established 
at Soldier Creek, when we got there. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Try aNEW STUNT 
with 


this RIVER- RUNT 


Pick out 
the toughest 
spot you can 
find ... where 






















vf the water is full 
of snags, weeds 
and reeds. Then 


= ——1 as a in the new... 
——“eddon “NO-SNAG 
—RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK”’ 


Watch it come through without catching anything 
but the fish. And when they strike, you know that 
scrappy little bait at the « nd of your line will hook 








‘em sure and hold ‘em. Be sure to | 
a take along this newest addition to 
Fromm the Heddon “ River-Runt family. 
* | All popular colors, including ° *Shore- 





Minnow’. Price 

FREE! Heddon’ a 1941 Catalog with 
new developments for the angler and 
latest Bait Chart. Tells what to use, 
when and how. Write for copy today. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 0-71N DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
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WISE FISHERMEN ALWAYS 
SAY, P & K! 


The Original “‘True-to-Life’’ Rubber 
Lures That Really Catch Fish 








P&K Mouse 


Two Sizes: Fly Rod, 40c. Bait Rod, 75c. 


Life-like color, appearance and natural-like action unmatched! 
vou can't beat these famous tested and proved lures for real- 
ly bringing in = - ard-to-get ones. See ~ get some P & K 
lures at your s, today! Write for vlor circuls 


re ar 
Pachner & Koller, inc., 2316 W. é3tn St. . Chicago, i. 














TESTED ano PROVED 
LURES Ano ACCESSORIES 








FREE! GUN CATALOG 


Bares nine in G uns, Scopes, 
™ Sights, Reloadi T s, Hunting 
Danipese nt mpic te stock of Hi- 
Standard pistols. Write for special prices! 
FISHERMEN! FREE Bargain Tackle Catalog 


CAMERAS! Laree 


Gun Clubs! Senc « 


J. WARSHAL & SONS 


| Dry Fly Fishermen | 


Complete equipment! Flies, rods 
lines. Prompt deliveries. New 1941 
has 96 pages illustrating my big 
dry fly equipment at prices that save you 
money. Mailed postpaid to any address in 
the U. S. for 10c. Send for your copy today 


PAULH. 4 DUNG 


When Writing 
Please Mention OutTpDoOoR LIFE 






Situatrate d Camera Catalog We 
Medal-Award Catalog 


First & Madison-J | 
Seattle, Wash. 
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stock of 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“Vd rather forget 


my rod... 


° . than go without 
Campho-Phenique in my 
First Aid Kit. It’s soothing 
on scratches and insect 
bites,andaidshealingof 
minor cuts and burns.” 
Send for FREE Sample. 
JAS. F. BALLARD, INC. 
Dept. 0-7, St. Louis, Mo. 
INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL 


CAMPHO- -PHENIQUE 


Soothing Antiseptic Dressing 


Apply Campho-Phenique Liquid then Campho-Phenique 

























Powder to cuts for best results. 
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Idaho Maelstrom 


(Continued from page 69) 


Luckily they had a two-way radio set 
with them, so they sent out word that 
we were safe but several days behind 
schedule, a message that would relieve 
Taylor’s mind, down below. 

We had supper with two miners, Tex 
McCann and Mickey Mitchell, on whose 
claim the rangers were camping, then 
settled down, as Tex expressed it, “to 
see who could tell the biggest lies.” 
When we admitted to him that we had 
portaged around Salmon Falls, he boast- 
ed: “Some day I'll build a _ birch-bark 
canoe and go down there standing up.” 

With our lost or water-soaked supplies 
replenished from the miners’ stores, we 
were off the next day for another hair- 
raising trip, broken by glimpses of 
mountain sheep and goats on the heights 
alongshore, and incredible numbers of 
ducks and geese overhead or swimming 
in the quiet places of the river. Then 
we negotiated a bad stretch at Pistol 
Creek and glided on into more or less 
smooth water that was to last for thirty 
miles. The hazards of the upper river 
were past, and we would have a long, 
easy run to the last and biggest hurdle, 
the Impassable Canyon. 


cy. AUGUST 21, two days later, we 
came ashore at Mormon Ranch, not 
far above the beginning of the canyon. 
Taylor Williams had told us to be sure 
to stop here and meet the first woman 
settler on the Middle Fork. As we 
walked up from the river, a little old 
lady, not five feet tall and wrinkled and 
browned by the sun, came down to 
meet us. 

“I’m Mrs. Crandall,” she told us. “Ever 
since I heard you were coming, I’ve been 
worried about you boys. Come in and 
hang up your wet things while I get 
you something to eat.” 

On the walls of the ranch living room 
were great numbers of valentines. No 
prospector or trapper who had visited 
Mrs. Crandall ever forgot, when the next 
February 14 rolled around, to pay his 
respects to the sweetheart of the Middle 
Fork. “My husband always takes an 
extra horse,” she explained, “when he 
packs out to get the valentine mail.” 

Mrs. Crandall urged us to stay over- 
night and have the whole day for the 


canyon run. But our destination was 
so near that the urge to go on was 


strong. 
Before we were far along, however, we 


began to see she had been right. The 
river was smooth at first and our boats 
fairly flew. Then gradually the moun- 


tains on either side edged closer, the 
water gathered speed, and angry waves 
curled and broke in the cold wind. Coley 
had rigged a makeshift deck for his 
boat out of a poncho, but even so the 
larger waves filled his cockpit with wa- 
ter and he had to bail out in every quiet 
spot. So on we ghosted toward the en- 
trance to the canyon, racing against the 
darkness. There was one consolation, if 
you could call it that: whatever might 
happens to us now, our exit would be 
at the river’s mouth—even if we had to 
swim it. 
Suspense 
hurtled 
the 


reached its climax as we 
past Big Creek and on into 
canyon itself. Gone were the wooded 
mountainsides and the hospitable banks. 
Sullen purple cliffs hung half a mile 
above, and when a herd of startled wild 
horses galloped in fright up into a dry 


the clopping of their unshod 
hooves echoed a thousand times in the 
rock-walled river gorge. Tex McCann 
had told us that, barring accident, the 
swift current should sweep us through 
in a couple of hours. Barring accident 
Well, somewhere in the depths ahead 
Earl Parrott, hermit of the Impassable 
Canyon, lived in a lonely shack. Perhaps 
he might be able to help in case of trou 
ble. Or perhaps not. 

The river had become a series of pools 


gulch, 


with cataracts between, but there wa: 
neither time nor opportunity to recon- 
noiter along the steep banks: we ral 


everything regardless. Coley always had 
the worst of it. His poor, patched old 
craft careened wildly in the seething 
water. Once, going nearly twenty miles 
an hour, it slithered right up and over a 
rock—and kept going! 

You may ask why we kept on so stub 
bornly. To understand, you must put 
yourself in our place. The strain of the 
nine-day struggle had told on us. Sup 
plies were low. Everything Nimick had 
was wet. And Taylor Williams had al- 
ready been waiting four days for us. 

The rapids grew constantly worse. In 
the waning twilight, rocks took on ghost 
ly forms. It was necessary now to listen 
for, rather than watch for, the channel! 
ahead. This was the kind of thing that 
is done in books by escaping prisoners 
There was a sense of detachment from 
earth, as you felt the quickening of un 
seen water and were wafted toward the 
iridescent combers ahead. 

Then, in the darkness of night, we ran 
the mightiest cataract of the canyon, 
dropping twenty-seven feet through 
Hancock Rapids. Encouraged by prev-- 
ous success, I paddled briskly toward the 
lip of an ominous-sounding pitch. ‘Thi 
bow reached out over nothing—and 
dropped! Water in the bilges raced for- 
ward, then suddenly back, as the t-nj5 
craft reared in the mass of the standing 
wave below. Utterly out of control, it 
swirled wildly in the maelstrom. A crest- 
ed wave smashed through the spray 
cover and poured an icy stream of wat 
down my back. For a moment, the Fler 
perched crazily on a hidden bowlder. 
Then, to my amazement, the curren 
swept it around, and it continued down 


backwards—safe. 
HE others somehow came through 
unscathed, but the boats had to be 


pulled ashore and dumped. “If only the 
end of the canyon lay ‘round the bend! 
Coley exclaimed as we pushed off aga’n 
“What a glorious climax that would be!”’ 

A little later his wish seemed about to 
come true. Far ahead appeared a faint 
reflection of light, which seemed at first 
to be the end of the canyon. As we came 
closer, we saw it was a campfire, burn- 
ing on a tiny shelf in the rock. Th 
hermit! We had forgotten all about him 
We headed in, shouting. 

But repeated calls brought no answer 
from shore. We landed cautiously. It 
was an eerie spot. Could anyone be trus-- 
ed who failed to answer what might 
have been calls for help? 

Taking his gun, Rod stalked up th 
bank. He found a little man who ai 
swered Parrott’s description hiding | 
hind a rock, shaking with fright. The 
hermit did not speak until he felt Rod’s 
hand on his shoulder, then his words 

(Continued on next page) 
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Idaho Maelstrom 


(Continued from page 70) 


were mostly a babble, with vague refer- 
ences to five rattlesnakes which he kept 
around his camp. Obviously he didn’t 
want visitors. 

So back to the boats we went, to seek 
another camping spot. 

The three boats swept on together 
now, passing several pitches without 
damage. Finally there came an excep- 
tionally rocky rapid, but it didn’t sound 
too bad, and Rod and I threaded our 
way safely down between the shadowy 
bowlders. 

The Archduchy of Montenegro did not 
follow. Rod remembered that just as 
we had plunged down the chute, he had 
thought he saw Coley’s boat catch on a 
rock, after which it disappeared in the 
gloom. 

Pausing in the first lull of the current, 
Rod and I landed on opposite banks to 
patrol upstream with our flashlights. 
Our calls brought no answer. What 
could have happened? Even if his boat 
had gone down, Coley should have been 
able to swim ashore, buoyed by his life 
jacket. 

Finally Rod’s light picked him up, 
safe on the bank, and spotted the Arch- 
duchy humped over a rock well out in 
the stream. Even as we watched, the 
broken hulk tore loose and drifted heav- 
ily a few feet, to lodge on another ob- 


| struction. Holding tiny flashlights in our 


teeth, Coley and I struggled out to save 
it. At last we got there, and with diffi- 
culty lined the wreck over to Rod on the 
other bank. 

The only camp site was a bed of sharp 


| , . 
| stones, but it was no time to be choosy. 
It was nearly midnight when we lighted 


a fire, cooked a scanty supper, and rolled 
into our sleeping bags. 

Welcoming the dawn of August 22, 
sur tenth day afloat, we set about patch- 
ing the poor Archduchy. Every broken 
part had to be spliced together pains- 
takingly, and when we finished several 
hours later, the hulk was little more 
than a bag of sticks held together with 
adhesive tape. But though Coley could 
easily have finished in one of our boats, 
he wanted to preserve his historic ves- 
sel, and we could see how he felt. Luck- 
ily there were few more bad places, and 
while Coley sank at the end of almost 
everyone, and had to bail out by hand, 
since the boat was too weak to be 
dumped, we made fairly good time. 

At noon we saw an opening in the 
canyon ahead—the junction of the Mid- 
dle Fork with the Salmon, and the end 
of our voyage! Our battle was won. We 
had done what was said to be impossible, 
and despite many close calls we knew 
that with our experience we could do it 
again, any time. 

Taylor Williams was down on the 
shore to meet us. He took one long look 


it the hulk of the Archduchy of Monte- | 
negro, then announced to all present: “I | 


wouldn’t paddle that boat across a mill 
pond for a thousand silver dollars!” 
Coley just smiled. 


Ice Pick for Fish Scaling 


ERE’s an idea so simple that it never | * 


occurs to many anglers. When scal- 
ing fish, drive an ice pick through the 
tail of the fish into the scaling board, 
and you won't have to struggle to hold 
on to the slippery tail. The pick can 
be carried in your tackle box with a 
cork on the point.—Philip Ayres, N. J. 
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@ Blue sky above — blue water underneath — and all 
around the sweet June air—intoxicating with the rush 
and charge—and bouncing leap of bronze-back war- 
riors from the deep. 


No fishing rod ever made is half so swift and true, 


Ps and finely tuned to a finish fight as True Temper, the 


finest clock 


one-piece 








When Hell is Pop- 
pin onthe reefs and 
shoals or in swift 
water, use the True 
Temper Bass Pop 
It's a chugging sur 
face lure that sets 
the bronze backs 
wild with rage—or 
hunger—or some- 
thing! Anvhow 
they go for it like 
golddiggers after 
a millionaire play 
boy. Only 7 5c each. 
At sporting goods 
stores or direct if 
not stocked locally 





Rod of Champions, with its unconquerable heart of 


spring tempered rapier steel. 


A million fishermen acclaim its power—its marvel- 
ous Casting action —its supple line-saving strength, 
and its unequalled value. The Toledo — with solid 


tip, sells at $15.00; the Professional — 


with one-piece tubular tip, sells at $15.00 to $19.00 
each. Complete descriptive catalog on request — 
mailed promptly — write today. 


RUE (EMPER 


THE ROD OF CHAMPIONS 





SE EEE 
To The Makers of TRUE TEMPER Products g 


Sporting Goods Div., Dept.O, Geneva, Ohio 
Please send your new 28-page catalog 4 
Free. Please send 1 Bass Pop Bait @ 7 5c. 
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TWO “NATU RALS* 


N EW ey a © A ‘RODS 


TRANSPARENT BODIES 
Here’s something you never saw before . . . Bass-Bugs 
and other Fly Lures with Transparent’ “Spook’ "Bodies. 
They put new life and serviceability into“‘bugs”’ for the 
ay fisherman, just as they have for millions of Bait 
Sasters, who swear by Heddon “RIVER-RUNT- 
SPOOKY. ” Amazing Fish-Getters . .. very buoyant 
.. won’t water-log, Hooks cannot ee out. Long 
iasting. Easy casters, 





BASS: BUG. Sut SPOOKS" 


Siz Natural Colors 


Length, 2 in. No. 1 
ook. Price 6 
Small Size for 


ies, Blue Gills 
ength 1% in. he. 6 
Hook, Price, 60c 





=> m 
Transparent — Indestructible 
,¥ 











on,,...Heddon 
“WILDER - DILG-SPOOKS”’ 
<2. the famous 
=-~= ,““Wounded- 
2 == Minnow” 
Siz Natural Colors 
Large Size. Length,3's in. No. 1 Hook. Price, 60¢ 


Small Size. Length, ohn No. 5 Hook. Price, 60¢ 
FREE CATALOG sho awe all Heddon Fy) aa 
don res, Baits, Rods, etc 

Many JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
ee Dept. 0-73 Dowagiac, Mich. 











FREE Guide ——$— 
shing TH q 


Write today ‘for vom 
HOFE’s new 1941 cata- 


log. 144 pages of fine 
fishing tackleand equip- 
ment, fully illustrated. 
Send 10c in coin or 
stamps tocover mailing. 


EDWARD vom HOFE & CO. 
113-15 S. 16th St., Philadelphia 











































Fish! G29 


CATCH FISH o.1s. sink. Muskrate with our Folding 





WALTON SUPPLY CO., 3507F Juniata St., St. Louis, Mo. 


: HOW MANY TIMES 


have they spit your bait or missed 
them in trying to set the hook. A 
“*2 WAY WIZZ"" automatically 
spreads inside their mouth the mo- 
ment they strike. Guaranteed rust- 
proof, If your dealer can't supply 
you send direct 35c (or $1.00 for 3). 
Stamps accepted 


MAES TACKLE CO., Dept. F. 


1495 S$. Lombard Cicero. Itlinois 


Book of 


FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual 
of unusual information 
that is hard to find 
when you need it. For 
household, shop, lab- 
oratory. Formulas, rec- 
ipes, methods and 
secret processes. Make 
beverages, glues, cements, 
cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cos- 
metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- 
ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding 
your own business through making and 
selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 71 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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GALVANIZED STEEL WIRE TRAPS, They catch 
t n like a tly-trap catches tlies te strong and 
der ab Rafa fe o one ONES TRAP offer. $1 box of 
baitfre 2ps. Minnow Traps $1.50 
GREER PATENT ‘Lever FISH HOOKS are secon 
we ted that when a fish gives the slightest pull on 

> tt mit the upper ho ok reaches down and gets a | 
he na that ts mishim, 3 for b0c. Write for descriptiv 
fish traps, fish lure, keep alive bait hooks 
Wie. Cat Fish Bait, Lib. can 0c. Carp Bait 30c. 


Get yours today. | 








Muskies of the Moving Water 


(Continued from 


at me. Frantically I stripped in the slack 
until my hand was full of huge loose 
coils. 

“Look out!” yelled my 
he comes!” 

The surface boiled and heaved, and the 
little river tiger vaulted clear, his supple 
body flexed and his gill covers flared like 
the ruff of a fighting cock. The spinners 
in his jaw jingled with every angry 
shake of his head. When he hit the wa- 
ter he rolled and somersaulted, then 
plunged for the depths again. The loose 
coils of line in my hand vanished. This 
time he sulked. 

“Give him the butt, Perfessor,” ad- 
vised the Old Master, eagerly fingering 
his landing net. 

“If I did,” I retorted, 
have left myself.” 


pardner. “Here 


“that’s all I’d 


HE relentless pull of the rod finally 

forced the fish into action again. For 
a while he remained in deep water, 
plunging with short powerful strokes 
toward the bottom of the river. Then he 
darted upstream on a long run which 
ended when he broke the surface and 
leaped twisting into the air. Considera- 
bly subdued, he swam sullenly into the 
weeds below me and churned the shal- 
low water until it foamed. Using the 
river bottom as a springboard he skit- 
tered across the surface and cleared the 
water in a final desperate attempt to 
throw the hook. After that, he seemed 
to tire quickly. 

“Meat for the pot,” said my pardner 
cheerily as I tapped my river tiger be- 
tween the eyes. The gang had previously 
agreed that each angler was to kill his 
first fish for supper. 

I put the tape against the 
streamline body and announced, 
ty-four inches.” 

My companion shook his head. “It 
doesn’t seem possible,” he said, “that 
such a little feller could pack so much 
punch.” 

“Tt’s the tackle, oaf,” I said, waving my 
trout rod. “I’ve taken ‘lunge up to thirty- 
five pounds on a heavy bait-casting out- 
fit, but I wouldn’t trade all of them for 
this little skinful of dynamite on a light 
fly rod.” 

The Old Master rolled up his sleeves. 
“Frank spotted two muskies feeding in 
this water,” he said grimly and went to 
work. 

I sat down on the gravel shore and 
watched him move slowly down the riv- 
er. He is a smooth worker with the fly 
rod, and he made his casts with even 
more care and precision than usual, re- 
alizing that the double spinner and big 
fly put an uncommon strain on his little 
rod. When a three-pound smallmouth 
slashed at the Old Master’s lure, it 
caused a flurry of excitement. 

Gradually he relaxed his vigilance and 
was gazing vacantly at the horizon as he 
retrieved his casts. A smashing strike 
caught him off balance, and he reared 


striped, 
“Twen- 


back, yelling wildly, slipped on the 
smooth stones, and sat down with a 
mightly splash among the weeds. He 


floundered in the shallows, clutching an 
arched rod, while his reel snarled stead- 
ly and the line burned out through the 
guides. And as the Old Master emerged 
dripping from the water the fish did 
likewise. He was a ‘lunge, for his tiger 
stripes showed clearly as he back-flipped. 

No one who connects with a good fish 


page 45) 


pardner 
He charged up and down the river like« 
a madman, as he fought to keep his fis! 


gets as wildly excited as my 


under control. He coaxed and cussed 
and then encouraged the game little 
river devil on the other end of his line 
He knocked off his own hat which I re: 
cued on its way downstream. When | 
finally slid the net under his muskie, the 
Old Master clambered out of the river 
soaked to the.hide, sweating like a horse 
and festooned with enough loose line t« 
tie up a steamboat. 

My pardner laid out his fish on th 
gravel shore, measured it, shook his head 
doubtfully, and measured it again. 

“Twenty-five inches,” he said solemn 
ly. “I’d have sworn he was four feet at 
least.” 

We crossed the river to the camp, and 
while the Old Master donned some diy 
clothes, I cleaned and filleted the fish and 
put some potatoes on to boil. George and 
Uncle Dunk soon arrived from uprive1 
with a couple of nice wall-eyes. They 
had seen one ‘lunge working, but wer 
unable to interest him in their offering 

“Hey, boys!” yelled Bones as he and 
Crab-apple Bill hurried up the path fr 
the river. “You should’ve seen the on 
that got away.” He stretched his arms 
wide. “That big! Or maybe twice th:t 
big! Anyhow, he had this little old bug 
gy whip tied into a double knot.” FE: 
gazed fondly at his slender fly rod. “T< 
bad he threw the hook on the fourth o 
fifth jump. But he’s still in the river, and 
I'll be seein’ him again one of these 
days.” 

“Say,” remarked the Old Master in dis- 
gust, “you’re like all johnny-come-lately 
converts—make more noise than a steam 
organ. Why, only last night you called 
these river muskies clothespins!”’ 

“O.K., O.K.!” said Bones cheerfully 
“T was all wrong—got a bad steer up 
north. Now I’m all for these—these 
muskies of the moving water.” 


Doctor from Philadel 


(Continued from 


phia 
page 82) 


working for me. Within an hour I had 
five fish that totaled almost ten pounés 
and had only one fish to go for my lim ¢ 
Never had I seen the like. I had used 
up three of those monstrous Roy. |] 
Coachman flies, but the supply held out. 
Not far from us a brook entered the 
lake. I turned, fixed Bert’s eyes with my 
own, and pointed at it. Silently the 
canoe glided over. Just off the currert 
of the entering brook I spotted a bulge 
The Royal Coachman visited it and a 
prodigious splash showed that it had con- 
nected. That trout had lived wisely and 
well, and so had attained aldermanic 
proportions. Finally Bert netted it, and 
it weighed just four pounds. 

“Good Godfrey!” The words escaped 
Bert before he had time to think. 

Back at the camp dock other anglers 
crowded around to view the miraculous 
catch. Bert led me to one side, and he 
was trembling with emotion. 

“Mister,” he asked in a low voice, 
in heck do you do it, anyway?” 

I looked around furtively and beck- 
oned him closer. Then I cupped my hand 
and whispered in his ear: “S-s-s-sh! I’m 
a doctor from Philadelphia!” 


“how 
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Rebel Hits the Trail 


(Continued from page 41) 


n my youth myself. I reversed the de- 
sision, letting the snow-cooled waters 
teach the lesson and went back to my 
casting. 

But in no time at all the neophyte was 
in a vibrating condition. Reluctantly 
we started for camp, again hand in hand, 
but not exactly in what you would call 
the best of spirits. Soon, however, we 
were attempting to laugh it off, as I 
swung cach garment through, around, 
and across the friendly flames of the 
campfire. The Rebel lay in the tent, 
swathed in blankets, his eyes following 
the procedure with glistening interest. 


Y SPIRITS were buoyed with the 

thought of a few minutes’ fishing 
after the drying episode, but two hours 
elapsed before the Rebel was ready for 
action again. By that time it was dark, 
and to cinch the matter it began to rain. 
Quickly I tucked all our equipment into 
the tent, along with a good supply of dry 
spruce. 

The rain increased steadily, the rain- 
drops swelled in size, and a restless wind 
arose to drive the heavy drops through 
our tent. The canvas was waterproof— 
after the first fifty gallons had sifted 
through. It wasn’t much of a tent. 
Friends who had visited us at our sum- 
mer cabin had left it to Junior as his 
very own play tent, and this was the 
first time it had been used for anything 
but play. 

“Son,” I asked, “aren’t you kind of 
cold?” 

“Shucks, no!” he replied, rain and 
thunder muffling his words. 

After an hour, the rain tapered off to 
a rhythmic drizzle. The thunder and 
lightning diminished and I felt relieved 
at the prospect of getting some much- 
needed slumber. The relief was short- 
lived, however, for although the rain had 
ceased, a cold, damp wind was boring in. 








Dewey Pyle with 
string of largemouth 
bass caught with 
the No. 2 
Hawaiian 
Wiggler 
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It seeped through and under the tent, 
through the blankets above us and the 
newspapers, boughs, and blankets below. 
My partner was restless, and I knew 
that the cold had him down a little as 
he wiggled closer to me for added 
warmth. He was getting a tough intro- 
duction to overnight lore, but he never 
complained. 

I felt of his chilling legs. “Junior, 
how’re you doin’?” 

“All right, Daddy, all right.” 

I loved him for that answer, but I 
knew better. “Don’t kid me. How about 
getting up and building a fire to drive 
away the shivers?” 

“O.K., sure, let’s do!” 

So 2 a.m. found us out under the moon- 
lit scattering clouds, huddling around a 
blazing fire that had taken twenty 
minutes of match-lighting, coaxing, and 
prayer before it responded. I reached 
for the water can, threw in a generous 
handful of coffee, and set it on a rock 
over the fire. 

Never did coffee taste better! It was 
the first taste of this beverage for the 
Rebel but I thought he needed the 
stimulation and internal warmth. He 
must have been stimulated, too, because 
after the second “shot” he remarked: 
“Boy, I could pull up a million trees!” 

I’ve seen some wonderful sunrises, but 
the one on this morning topped them all. 
They sky had cleared, the sun came up 
brilliant. Life was worth living again! 
We took our rods and breezed down to 
the lake. 

As the mist was still in blanket form 
over it, and since no trout were rising, 
we stopped at the outlet and fished it 
with grasshoppers. The Rebel had. cap- 
tured them before the trip and he still 
tells the world they’re good bait. Within 
the hour we had four nice natives which 
made us forget about the cold. How- 
ever, they definitely reminded us of 


No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler 
(Shallow Running) 


FRED ARBOGAST e 






90¢ each. Extra skirts 25¢ 


eating, so to camp and a trout breakfast. 

“Do we go out on the raft after break- 
fast, Dad?” asked the Rebel between 
luscious mouthfuls. “And how about 
that fly-casting lesson?” 

Who could say no to enthusiasm like 
that? After a period of relaxation we 
shoved off on a makeshift raft, and soon 
were whipping the water in all direc- 
tions. Nothing would rise to any type 
of fly, nor would any legal fish respond 
to the ‘hoppers. The few we caught were 
undersize and we released them in the 
water unharmed. 


E ENJOYED the practice in casting 

too, and the lesson went off as 
scheduled. We found that the rod was 
too heavy for a five-year-old, and in a 
weak moment I assured the Rebel of a 
shorter, lighter rod, and an all-around 
outfit for next season. Then, deserting 
the raft, we stalked the outlet and inlet 
with a final offering of assorted flies. 
By noon the Gray Hackle Yellow had 
produced five speckled beauties. 

The all-night session and half a day’s 
activity had begun to take its toll. “Let’s 
raid the grub sack and hit the trail 
toward home,” I proposed. 

“No, No!’—his rebel qualities fully 
exposed—“remember, you promised!” 

“Yes, I know, I promised to stay two 
nights if everything worked out nicely, 
but would you call last night a nice 
night?” 

“Well, no—not too nice.” 

At camp the Rebel finally gave in, but 
not until the promise of a return trip 
had been solemnly sworn out over the 
dying fire. He enjoyed carrying water 
to extinguish the last embers, but his 
face was rather long when the last puff 
of steam disappeared into the air. 

With our lightened packs adjusted, 
we stood side by side a few minutes 
later at the beginning of the rain-washed 
trail for home. We cast a last long 
glance at the unspoiled, stirring scene. 
“Gee!” said the Rebel. That was all 
just “Gee!” But it made me wish I were 
a five-year-old with a full lifetime of 


such moments ahead too! 





HAWAIIAN WIGGLER 


“Best bait for bigmouth in lily pads and brush” 

Fred Arbogast: “This photo shows one day's catch with the 
No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler. You have the best bait made for big 
mouth bass, especially in lily pads and brush and that’s where they 
stay. The No. 2 Hawaiian is my bait from now on. I've fished a lot 
of baits, but the Hawaiian Wiggler is tops with me.’’-—Dewey Pyle, 
9811 W. Main, Belleville, Ill. 

Write for New Catalog on Hawaiians and Jitterbugs 
My new catalog in 4 colors gives all the dope on Hawaiian 


Wigglers and Jitterbugs, the remarkable new surface baits. See your 
dealer for these baits or write me for free catalog. 


407 North Street @ Akron, Ohio 
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most in having large that are 
wilderness or semiwilderness, and a pop- 
ulation density of only one person to 
each sixty-four acres. In addition, there 
are fourteen national forests within the 
state, and one of them, the Grand Mesa 
National Forest, has sixty fishing lakes. 

These lakes are very heavily fished. 
Study showed that several had from 103 
to 132 fishermen to the acre during the 
season, and that each acre yielded from 
ninety to 106 pounds of trout. It was 
further demonstrated that fewer and 
smaller fish are now being caught than 
were taken fifteen years ago—the result 
of increased fishing intensity. The fish 
do not have a chance to live long enough 
to attain respectable size. 

The Colorado Game and Fish Commifs- 
sion also made extensive studies of the 
South and Middle St. Vrain Creeks, se- 
lected as representative streams. A good 
road makes these waters easily access- 
ible, and they are near several large 
centers of population. In studying thir- 


areas 


teen miles of stream, the authorities 
checked on fishermen’s creels, the 
amount of natural food available, the 
temperatures of the water, 
the extent of natural shelter 


along the banks and in the 
water, and any other factors 
affecting the fish. 

It developed that there was 
an average of 104 pounds of 
food available in each mile, a 
quantity that seemed to be 
adequate, since the trout 
taken were in excellent con- 
dition. Stomach analyses in- 
dicated 54 percent aquatic 
food, the balance being food 
of land origin. Thus the 
trout got about half of their 
food by surface feeding 

The state had planted 4,991 
trout, which were tagged for 
identification. Thirty-five 
percent of them, or 1,768 fish, 
were caught, and study of 
the catch brought out an in- 


teresting fact—that 70 per- 
cent of the marked fish that 
had been planted did not 
move any distance at all in 
the first season. This was 
checked by stakes which 
had been driven along the 


streams to correspond with 
tag markings. It was found, 
too, that of the remaining 30 
percent, 14 percent had 
moved only 500 feet from the 
spot where they’d been uy 
planted. The last 16 percent 
moved upstream or down 
for distances varying from 
one mile. 

A total of 
twenty miles 
295 to the mile. 


one-half to 


5,900 anglers fished the 
of water that season, or 
The total trout popula- 
tion was estimated at 20,300 fish, of 
which 14,800 were caught out, leaving 
an estimated number of 5,500.legal-size 
fish in the water at the close. 

Floyd Bucklin, biologist for the com- 
mission, recommended the following: 
First, that 10,000 legal-size trout be 
planted in the streams; second, that the 
plants be made every tenth cf a mile, 
and so arranged that each mile of water 
should get 500 fish; and third, that four 
separate plantings be made in a season. 

New Hampshire and New York have 


seasons 
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made biological studies of waters in 
their respective states, and have found 
that some have been stocked, at consid- 
erable expense, with fish unsuited to 
them, or with fish inferior to indigenous 
trout. New Hampshire's scientists have 
determined that the size of the trout to 
be planted should depend upon the ac- 
cessibility of the stream, the intensity 
of the fishing, the size of the stream, the 
abundance of various sizes of trout pres- 
ent, and the kind and number of the 
pools. Certain streams unsuited to main- 
tenance of a trout population over the 
entire year are classified as “fish mar- 
ket” streams, are stocked with adult 
trout that are caught out early in the 
season, and so render a service by re- 
lieving the pressure on natural trout 
waters. 

The practical results from these state 
studies indicate that biological surveys 
of fishing waters should be the early 
objective of every conservation commis- 
sion in states where they have not al- 
ready been made. Then the fitness of a 
water, and the number and size and 
kind of trout that should be planted, can 





what | warra 


be determined. Overstocking is as rep- 
rehensible as understocking. A good 
trout stream can be ruined by over- 


stocking, which soon results in exhaus- 
tion of natural food and stunting of the 


fish. This was proved on the Bourne 
River in England, as recorded in H. 
Plunkett Greene's “Where the Bright 
Waters Meet.” 

Pennsylvania has found that stream 


improvement renders a stream capable 
of supporting a heavier trout population, 
and therefore makes for better fishing. 
It would, then, be sound economy if a 
part of the funds derived from the sale 
of licenses were set aside for such im- 
provement. Most trout streams have 
long stretches of water that are prac- 


nt?" 


tically fishless because of lack of food 


and -helter for the trout. They repre- 
sent neglected opportunities. 

From the various studies which have 
been made, certain useful deductions 
can be made, which, if acted upon, are 
certain to improve the fishing. Planting 
of fry and fingerlings in intensely fished 


improve the fishing 
In such waters only 


streams does not 
and is expensive. 


legal-size trout should be planted. The 
St. Vrain study proves that the way 
these fish are planted is important. If, 


as is often done, the trout are dumped 


into one or two pools immediately adja- 
cent to roads and so are made easy to 
reach, the fish will be caught out quickly 


at the very start of the season. In the 
St. Vrain, 84 percent of planted adult 
trout did not move more than 500 feet 


during the first season—and concentra- 


tion of fish results in early depletion. 
Certainly it will cost more to scatter 
plantings of trout along a stream, but 


if the idea is to provide fishing not for 
one or two days but for a season, it 
should be done. Furthermore, a ten-inch 
trout represents an investment of about 
50 cents. When 500 trout of 
about that size are planted 
at one time in one roadside 
pool, as this writer has seen, 
the state is throwing $250 of 
anglers’ license money into 
that one pool, and the in- 
vestment is quickly exhaust- 
ed. 

A second conclusion 
planting heavily at the 


is that 
Start 


of the season, and letting 
that suffice for the year, is 
neither economical nor sat- 
isfactory. Hatchery trout are 
quickly caught out within 
the first few days. A series 
of plants should be made, 
continuing through the sea- 


son. Under present methods 
the fly-fisherman has little 
chance of sport in many 
streams. By the time the true 
fly-fishing season has come, 


most of the trout have been 
caught by bait fishermen 
We can see that creel lim- 
its on heavily fished waters 
are altogether too high. The 
angler who goes out on open- 
ing day and easily obtains 
his limit of ten or fifteen 
trout has taken a mess of 
fish which may have cost the 
state $5 or more. If a resi- 
dent angler, his license may 
have cost him $2. He has 
more fish than he has paid 


for, and after the first week's fishing few 


trout are left for him or other anglers to 


take later in the season. It’s about time 
that we all rid ourselves of the notion 
that the size of our catch is the measure 
of our sport. This is 1941—not 1841. 

It should be obvious that blanket regu- 
lations are unsound in principle. Every 
trout water is an individual as these 
state studies have shown. Its food con- 


tent, cover, trout shelter, temperature, 


accessibility, and degree of fishing pres- 


sure should determine size limit as well 
as bag limit. Remote streams, small 
streams so covered with brush as to 
make fly-fishing impossible, and “fish 


market” streams would justify regula- 


(Continued on next page 
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tions permitting fishing either with fly 
or bait; but to aid in giving sport 
throughout the season and so permit 
enjoyment by the largest number pos- 
sible, other waters should be classified 
as artificial-lure streams, and the use of 
bait be prohibited on them. Massachu- 
setts, Maine, and Pennsylvania have 
taken steps in this direction. Study and 
classification of waters apparently con- 
stitute the first step in evolving a sound 
conservation policy. 

Pennsylvania’s Spring Creek project, 
discussed at length in this magazine 
several years ago, is a most valuable 
object lesson. It shows how good fishing 
may be provided despite adverse modern 
conditions. Many trout streams in our 
heavily populated states may have to be 
administered along similar lines if our 
trout fishing is to endure. The Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Fish Commissioners took 
one mile of stream that was shallow, flat, 
and unproductive, and improved it with 
rock deflectors and dams. Thus 
holes, pools, and glides were developed, 
and natural food was kept from being 
washed downstream. That mile of water 
is subject to special restrictions. Each 
angler must register; he may keep only 
two fish ten inches in length or longer, 
although he is allowed to catch ten, the 
legal state limit, returning to the water 
all above the two to be kept. Only 
fishing with artificial lures and barbless 
hooks is permitted. During the season 
no one angler may fish this water more 
than five days, and the fishing is limited 
to the hours between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
Wading is not permitted. The average 


length of the trout taken from that 
water is about fifteen inches, and the 
weight more than one pound. These 


measures, all directed to conservation ob- 
jectives, have proved sound. It has been 
found that anglers cheerfully accept 
such restrictions, for they have made 
possible the catch of fish whose average 
weight is considerably above average. 


OMEWHAT similar restrictions are 
locally in effect in other states. The 
and catch limits for the Deerfield 


size 
River in Massachusetts apply to that 
one stream. They are twelve inches 


and five fish, as against six inches and 
fifteen a day for most of the state. In 
spite of heavy fishing the Deerfield gives 
good sport and yields big fish. 

The sanctuary idea, as applied to 
game, has been found to work splendidly, 
with the sanctuary acting as a reservoir 
from which game spreads to surrounding 
areas. Thoughtful anglers with whom I 
have talked believe that where fishing 
pressure is intense, the idea could be ap- 
plied to streams, with certain pools or 
favorable stretches barred to all fishing. 
Thus breeding stock might be pre- 
served to assure some wild fish. 

There can be good trout fishing for 
years to come in states where now it is 
steadily getting worse, if we realize that 
this isn’t thirty years ago, face the is- 
sues, and adopt modern, scientific meth- 
ods of study, classification, improve- 
ment, stocking, and regulation, the kind 
which these states have initiated. If 
this is not done, in many of our thickly 
populated states we'll continue to have 
opening-day circuses, large early-season 
catches, and thereafter no fishing at all. 
That isn’t sport and it isn’t sense. 
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SENSATIONAL NEW BELT- 
TYPE LIFE PRESERVER! 


Sportsmen! Be prepared for that 
emergency with SWIMASTER— 
the compact, durable belt-type 
life preserver! Only 2 inches wide, 
COz cartridge inflates all around 
body in a split second under 
water by simply squeezing - 
belt. Brings you to the surface 
instantly in an upright posi tion 
Can also be independent in- 
flated by mouth. Construc ted of 
strongest fabric with rubber on 
inside. Attractivechrome buc kle. 





Swimaster fits snug- 
ly againat the body. 


Can he worn over or For use over and over again, 
under clothing or simply insert fresh cartridge. 
on swim suit, Sizes When not in use, SWIMASTER 
for men, women may be carried in pocket, fishing 
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---AN ARTISTIC 
HOBBY FOR ALL 
== >, 
We SS YOU CAN DO 
i SCULPTURE IN 
WOOD WITH A COMMON POCKET 
KNIFE! Figures of men, animals, birds, 
are really easy to whittle out of a block of 
wood, when you know the tricks. With a 
few simple hand tools and the practical 
diagrammed directions in this inexpensive 
new manual, you can make fascinating 
things — carvings for furniture — jewel 
boxes—frames, treasure chests, plant 
stands, ornaments, book ends, crumb 
trays, cabinets, puzzles, etc.—a host of 
useful and some very novel things. You'll 
be surprised how easy these directions are 
to follow—you will discover the most in- 
triguing hobby you ever dreamed of—and 
one which costs you nothing to enjoy. 
Your main material is odds and ends of 
wood. 





CHIP CARVING, RELIEF CARVING, EVERY KIND 
OF CARVING IS INCLUDED 


Illustrations, step-by-step in- 
structions and diagrams 
make it possible for 
a beginner to get 

excellent results 

right from the 
start. Shows how 
to do chip carv- 
ing, incising, lev- 
el-surface carving, 
carving in relief. 
How to make 
pierced or openwork 
carvings. How to 
carve turned objects, 
suchas chairs, stools, 
tables. Carving in 
the round completely 
explained and sim- 
plified. You'll enjoy 
Originating your own 
designs and patterns 

by the method fully explained in the manual. 


UP-TO-DATE 
265 PAGES! 
13 BIG CHAPTERS! 


OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN STURDY CLOTH 


This wonderful new handbook, prepared espe- 
cially for our readers costs you nothing if you 
do not wish to keep it. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW. Just tear off and mail the coupon below 
right now and your copy of WOOD CARVING 
AND WHITTLING will be mailed at once 
Remember if for any reason you decide to re- 
turn the book within 10 days, your money will 
be instantly refunded. 








MAIL THIS COUPON 


§ Outdoor Life, Dept. 71 
8 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send mee your. new 265 age cloth bound book, 
“WOOD CARVING AND Ww ITTLING”. When 
the book is delivered I will pay the postman only 
$2.00 plus a few cents pestage, in FULL PAY- 
MENT. My understanding is that after examina- 
tion, I have the privile ef returning the book 
within 10 days and you will refund my money in full. 
you prefer to pay now we pay postage.) 


Name 
Address..... : — . peseuounnsenmennanes 


City cacecocsccoetipamppgpeocececee PORES 
Orders from outside of the U. S. must be accompanied by cash. 
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Ray's Daybook of Angling 


GOOD waxing job 
is beneficial to any 
bamboo rod. The wax 


not only protects the 
rod but it also cleans. 
Recently a couple of 


products have been 
developed especially 
for this purpose. 
While they are still too new to 
stood the test of time they seem to give 
a finish of real beauty. 

For many years I have advised the 
waxing of rods to protect the finish. The 
method has worked out so well for me 
that rarely do I need have a rod var- 
nished. Some anglers find fault with this 
method, though I have found that it 
works well. It should be remembered, 
however, that if later you wish to have 
your rod varnished, the wax must first 
be removed for the varnishing job to be 
wholly satisfactory. 





have 


Years ago the Limerick-bend hook 
was probably the most popular. Today 
the round-bend hook is favored. This is 


probably due to the fact that the round 
bend lends itself admirably to the ty- 
ing of flies, not only making a better- 
looking job but a better hooker. 

Some persons are natural fishermen, 
but most others are synthetic. A syn- 
thetic fisherman needs to absorb infor- 
mation supplied either by natural fish- 
ermen or educated synthetics. A natural 


fisherman on the other hand, arrives at 
definite truths by intuitive short cuts 
often without knowing how he got there 
Nevertheless, if he’s smart he takes tips 


from others too. That angler is lucky 
who not only is natural, but who sees 


the value of the acquired knowledge and 
ideas of the synthetics. 
. . . 

If your fly rod is a bit soft or limber, 
don’t worry should you happen to break 
an inch or two from its tip. You may 
find that instead of being a calamity 
it really is a fortunate thing. I have 
noticed that sometimes the shortening 
of the rod improves the action instead 
of spoiling it. Make sure about this be- 
fore you lay out money for a new rod 

. . . 


I have come to know the Rocky Moun- 


tain whitefish very well, and don’t un- 
derstand why this fish hasn’t a better 
reputation among fishermen. It rises 


readily to the fly, fights well, attains a 
good size, and, in my opinion, is better 
eating than trout. 

. * . 

Look over back issues of OuTpoor Lire 
occasionally. In them you're sure to find 
information that will throw light upon 
your immediate problem. For instance, 
I was in a slump for ideas about certain 
fishing problems. So I read magazines, 
books, and finally my own first book 
I got ideas about things I’d neglected fo1 
years, and could then build on them 
through my added experience—R.B. 


Detour—Fly-Fishing Ahead! 


(Continued from page 25) 


enough time to drive fifteen miles or so 
up the canyon to get the first action that 
usually comes right after sunrise. At 
4:45 Wes hadn’t showed up. I looked at 
his cabin windows—they were still dark. 
So I quietly closed the door connecting 
my room with that in which my wife and 
daughter were sleeping, quickly put on 
my fishing clothes, and tiptoed over to 
his cabin. 

A few knocks and the light went on. 
Then I returned to start breakfast. 
The coffee was hot when he showed up 
at my place. “You're a little early, aren’t 
you?” he laughed. “My watch says it’s 
only 4 now.” 

Mine pointed to 5. Then I suddenly 
came to; I'd changed to mountain time 
after leaving Fort Worth, but Wes was 
still going according to Central Time— 
one hour earlier. 

Wes had taken 
rolls he’d bought 


along some breakfast 
at the store the night 


before. He likes strong coffee, too, so 
we had a swell breakfast before our 
early start. 

“We may find some clear water up 


above,” Wes told me, as I drove the car 
off the road above the forest ranger’s 
checking station in the upper canyon. 
“Sometimes the water'll clear up sur- 
prisingly fast in a few hours’ time. It’s 
worth chancing, anyhow.” 

We had rigged up and were on the 
stream, only a few hundred feet away 
from the car, before the first rays of 
the early sun filtered in through the 
dense growth of pines that extends right 
down to the stream’s edge. 


“I don’t suppose it’s necessary to re- 


mind you that seven inches is the legal 
limit in New Mexico,” Wes laughed 
“You probably won't keep anything un- 
der a pound!” 

“Say, it’s been so long since I've had a 
trout rod in my hand,” I told him, “that 
I'll be happy to get even a strike.” 

The Pecos is a friendly little stream, 
especially to strangers. My third cast 
of a brown-and-white Bivisible fly (some- 


what half-heartedly tied on because of 
the milkiness of the water) and I was 
hooked onto a ten-incher. I think it was 
a ten-incher, for I didn’t land him. He 


took the fly at the edge of the fast water 
in a long pool between the steep banks, 
and shook loose after three prodigious 
leaps that would do credit to a rainbow 
in any state. 

Wes, meanwhile, had looked and landed 
a couple of nice trout, one a Loch Leven 
of nearly twelve inches and the other a 
rainbow about ten inches long. He was 
using wet flies, a Royal Coachman on 
the end, and a Gray Hackle with yellow 
body on the dropper. 

“They're feeding pretty deep for so 
early in the morning,” he explained. “I 
got both strikes on the end fly.” 

As the sun poured into the canyon, the 
water didn’t seem so murky, so I stuck 
to my brown-and-white Bivisible, a fly, 
by the way, that fast is weaning me 
away from my devotion to the old reli- 
able Gray Hackle as the best all-around 
fiy to use for all streams. 

I had a little trouble making my fly 
float. One reason was I'd failed to screw 
the top tightly on the fly-dope bottle and 

(Continued on next page 
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Detour — Fly-Fishing Ahead! 
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most of it had spilled in the pocket of 
my fishing vest. For another, I had to 
watch my false casts very closely to keep 
from getting hung up in the branches 
that hang over most of the best dry-fly 
water 

Half an hour after we started, I'd 
hooked probably a dozen trout. All but 
one I released, for they were scarcely 
over the seven-inch mark. Each was 
taken on the brown-and-white Bivisible. 
A good fly, I decided, but not for the 
larger fish that quite evidently were 
feeding in the riffes and around the 
bowlders that are plentiful in the long, 
slow runs. 

I'd been separated from Wes for an 
hour or so. Maybe I should have stuck 
with him and watched his technique. 
After all, every stream has its peculiari- 
ties, and he’d been fishing the Pecos for 
twenty years. I'd been delighted at the 
chance of fishing with a man who knew 
the stream and now, absent-mindedly or 
dumbly, I'd neglected to take advantage 
of that lucky break. So I belatedly start- 
ed to work up in his direction. 


[Are an hour later I found Wes sit- 
ting on a rock, enjoying a smoke. I 
showed him two small trout I'd saved. 
He nonchalantly pulled half a dozen 
from his creel—not one less than ten 
inches. 

“They'll be taking dry flies in another 
half an hour,” he said consolingly. “The 
stream has cleared up a lot.” 

“T think I'll stick with you, if you don't 
mind,” I said. “I don’t seem to have got 
the system of the Pecos. I’ve been fish- 
ing as I would in the Sierra streams, and 
I can’t raise any but small fish.” 

“What fly have you got on?” 

I showed him the brown-and-white 
Bivisible. 

“That ought to raise ’em pretty soon,” 
he opined. 3ut here,” he added, hand- 
ing me a Gray Hackle with a green body, 
“try this one. It ought to work better 
than the brown-and-white. Fish in the 
rifles now. They come out of the pools 
about this time of the day. But they’re 
not very hungry now; guess the rain 
must have brought down a lot of food 
in the last few days.” 

From the looks of his biggest trout the 
Pecos is rich in natural foods. All of 
them were fat; their distinct coloring 
was unusual for hatchery trout. Wes 
said some of the fish might be a mixture 
of native cutthroat and planted rain- 
bow. The Loch Levens, he added, had 
been introduced in recent years, but 
were proving popular with anglers be- 
cause of their rate of growth, which 
seemed to be higher than the natives 
and rainbows. 

So we traded flies. What happened? 

You guessed it. He began to raise nice 
rainbows with my brown-and-white and 
I kept on hooking undersize trout with 
his Gray Hackle. 

Was I downhearted? On the contrary. 
I was so happy to have at last sneaked a 
day on a trout stream that I couldn’t be 
bothered. Only when I recalled that my 
wife and little Anne were getting a bit 
weary of roadside grub, grabbed on the 
run so I could keep to my express-train 
schedule, did I finally make up my mind 
to deprive the Pecos of some good-sized 
trout. The nonfishing members of my 
expedition rated a big dinner! I remem- 
bered, too, a portable grill I had packed 


with the rest of the junk in the trunk 
compartment. How good a trout broiled 
under charcoal would taste in the brac- 
ing air of northern New Mexico! 

With that in mind I began to observe 
Wes'’s technique. Right off, I saw there 
was no lost motion with him. He moved 
as noiselessly as an Indian, and when he 
sneaked up to a pool in fairly open going 
he really sneaked! 

Another thing, he used a long leader 
at least nine feet and tapered to a fine 
tippet. And he thoroughly worked every 
inch of water before moving on. When 
he'd get a strike, he’d wait a few min- 
utes before casting again. He watched 
his back casts closely; all the time I 
observed him he got snagged only three 
times. As for myself, well, I spent at 
least half my time getting flies out of 
the overhanging trees. 

So it dawned on me: If an angler 
who'd been fishing the Pecos for years 
was so painstaking, no wonder an alien 
fisherman could hook only the fry that 
would probably strike on anything. | 
snapped out of it. I imagined myself on 
the Owens River in the High Sierras in 
midseason. There the trout are as wild 
as deer; every sizable fish in every big 
pool has been chased to cover a dozen 
times a day by careless anglers. Yes, on 
the Owens the painstaking angler gets 
fish—and the hit-or-miss fisherman 
brings back a few seven-inchers, and 
alibis. 

Naturally, I couldn’t hope to master 
the idiosyncrasies of the Pecos in one 
short day, but I could give it an honest 
going over. So I began to sneak up on 
the pools, shady and calm. I'd wait until 
I saw a trout working, then I'd get as 
close to it as I dared. Using a short line 

I'd changed to a nine-foot tapered 
leader—I’d drop my fly as near to the 
bulge as possible, let the fly ride on the 
surface of the pool for an instant, and 
then, by working the slack with my left 
hand, I'd retrieve. 

Soon I began to get strikes. Most of 
them were short, but I could tell the 
larger fish were rising. Then I hooked a 
dandy. He ran all over the place, jumped 
half a dozen times before I finally 
worked him into my net. Now I knew 
my efforts were getting results, for it 
was a beautiful rainbow, brilliantly col- 
ored, and ran almost a pound! 

Forgotten then were the 150 miles I'd 
gone out of my way to get to the Pecos 
Forgotten were the long, grueling miles 
I faced between the Pecos and the Coast. 
Forgotten was everything unpleasant 
and disappointing about the whole trip. 
I'd found a new and exciting stream to 
fish! 

My wife and Anne, too, forgot car and 
camp discomforts when I served up 
crisp and toothsome trout hot from the 
portable grill that night. And do you 
think me silly for giving Old Faithful 
the car—a few pats on the radiator grill 
After all, without her there’d have been 
no detour for Pecos rainbows! 
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Prevents Flashing Ferrules 


O KEEP bright ferrules on your rod 

from flashing in the sun and possibly 
alarming the fish, simply take a match 
and smoke up each of the ferrules thor 
oughly, then apply one or two coats of 
fly-rod varnish, and you'll have quite a 
lasting finish.—Don Progulske, Mass 
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Go Bait-Casting 
with a Fighting 
Ashaway Line 


61-ib. 13-0z. muska- 
longe caught by Louis 
Spray on an Ashaway 
Extra Strength Line. 

For any water where bait-casting can get 
you connected with a fish that may make 
front-page news, win you a prize, set a new 
record—be ready with a fighting Ashaway 
Extra Strength Line. Famous for success, 
this great black waterproofed silk line has 
every thread protected from friction and 
wear, giving it supreme durability. Casts 
smoothly. Has greatest wet strength pos- 
sible in a silk line of given diameter. At 
your dealer's. For FREE catalog, write: 


here 


re GET MORE FISH! 








Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 6 Ashaway, R. I. 









r pockets for leaders, hooks, spoons, etc. 


s Zippe 

Plenty of room tor reel, fly case, lunch, thermos 
bottle, ete. Color, light olive. Size 161.” x 7” bot- 
tom, 11” high. Zipper opening. Send for free sample 
and Catalog 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 105 Main St. Freeport, Maine 


Mirs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 


. Here’s the new handy way to 
oiliighing reels, guns, etc. without 
ax.drip. Automatically 





smed 
applies 
right spot e&@ press. Looks like 
a fountain pe ir . 

with pocket clip. 
Transparent oil 
reservoir. If your 
dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 51 700 E. 82nd St., | Cleveland, o. 


LIVE WORMS 


Not Earth Worms. (50 fighting 
colorful lures.) After years o 
study we have developed a worm 
for the sole purpose of luring 
fish. Contains a meal that is very 
vital to fish life 
Sclentifically packed and mailed 
in handy container with sufficte _ 
food for 90 Days assuring live ba 
At your Dealer or Direct, ite Aad 
LI-CUT LIVE BAIT CO. 
2024 Hyperion Ave., 
___ Los Angeles, Calif. 


Swordfish and Tuna Dart 


Designed by a swordfisherman 
for swordfishermen. 

( seg? let« Iy streamlined, Kills quick- 

« t yin — im and toggles 

Not ‘pl rt by b { 

swordfish, giant “tuna sharks, rays 

ind turtles 


ISLAND HARPOON & FUR co. 
Hempstead, 

Write for catalog and orleia “tony. ef 
Distributors of knives boots and 
wader upplies for fishermen, hunt 
er traders and trappers 
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HE bluefish is the mysterious Mr. X 

of Atlantic coast game fish. One 

year he is with us in vast numbers, 

charging into the schools of men- 
haden with startling ferocity and glut- 
tony, staining the waves with the blood 
of his unhappy victims, giving unequaled 
rod and line, and delighting 
epicures as a toothsome delicacy either 
broiled or baked. Then he disappears 
and no one knows where. His visits may 
continue over as long a period as twenty 
years or more, and his absences may be 
equally lengthy. 

Ask a representative jury of skilled 
anglers, experienced in fishing for all 
the species of salt-water game fish along 
our Atlantic coast from Florida to Maine, 
what two are the finest of those game 
fishes, and in all probability they'll cast 
their votes for the bluefish and the 
striped bass. Charles Frederick Holder, 
ichthyologist and angling authority, in 


sport on 


his “Game Fishes of the World” called 
the bluefish the “D’Artagnan of the 
seas,” and the best fish along the At- 


lantic coast of North America. The blue- 
fish is a slashing, dashing, redoubtable 
fighter that never knows when he is 
licked, and from leaps to deep dives he 
knows all the answers. He meets every 
requirement of a top-notch food-and- 
game fish. 


What is there about the bluefish that 
makes him a mystery? There are his ir- 
regular appearances, his fairly recent 


arrival on the north Atlantic coast, the 
fact that his breeding habits and places 
of spawning are unknown and that as a 
sport and food fish he’s of rather recent 
recognition, and his peculiar distribution 
in the world. 

Last year was a discouraging one for 
bluefish anglers. Waters where for years 
the fish has been abundant yielded none. 
Sport fishermen, with whom he is a 
favorite, have feared that this time he’s 
gone for good, that commercial fisher- 
men have just about wiped out the spe- 
cies, and that its future is dark. Let 
such pessimists be comforted. The his- 
tory of the fish is filled with years of 
abundance and years of famine. The 
bluefish may not be with us in 1941, but 
eventually it will return again in heart- 
warming hordes. 

G. Brown Goode, one 
Commissioner and high 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
in his authoritative “American Fishes,” 
published in 1886, said that “the num- 
bers of the bluefish are subject to peri- 


time U.S. Fish 
official in the 


odic variations, of the causes of which 
we are ignorant.” 
Beginning with 1672, the fish is met 


intervals in publications of the 
time. Gaps in these references 
to it are indicative of the gaps in the 
appearance of the fish. From 1672 to 
1764 it is sporadically mentioned. It was 
at Woods Hole, on the southern shore 
of Massachusetts, in 1780 or 1790; at 
Newport, R.I., in 1800; immature blue- 
fish were recorded in New York in 1810; 


with at 
current 
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C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


Editor 


y were abundant around Nantucket 
in 1830. In 1825 they were very abun- 
dant in New York's coastal waters, and 
in 1841 huge catches of the fish were 
made in Vineyard Sound, Mass. In 
Rhode Island in 1822 they appeared in 
numbers for the first time in more than 


they 


20 years. In 1871, Prof. Baird, federal 
fisheries authority, estimated that the 
annual commercial catch of bluefish 


from southern New Jersey to Monomoy 
Island, off the southern Cape Cod shore, 
was not less than one million fish, of an 
average weight of from 5 to 6 lb. He 
estimated that the total number of blue- 
fish along that coast at not less than one 


thousand million. Yet the evidence is 
that their maximum abundance along 
there was from 1850 to 1860. 


There is good reason to believe that 
the bluefish, now found as far north as 
the coasts of Maine and Nova Scotia, are 
relatively new arrivals in waters north 
of Cape Cod; and that possibly applies 
to waters as far south as New York. 
“Fishes of New York,” published in 1787, 


does not mention the fish, which, ap- 
parently, was then unknown in that 
region. Yet Dr. Mitchill, quoted by 
Goode, stated in 1814 that they were 


often captured there, though before 1810 
they were unknown. They were not 
found north of Cape Cod prior to Octo- 
ber, 1837, when the first one was caught 
in that region; and the first catch of 
bluefish around Cape Ann, in north- 


eastern Massachusetts, was made in 1847. 
When the bluefish come to the Atlan- 
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The Atlantic's Mystery Fish 


tic coast it is as migrants in the spring, 
headed northward from the South. Vir- 
ginia fishermen expect them about the 
middle of May. Working slowly along 
the coast they may arrive in the waters 
off southern New Jersey about the third 


or fourth week in June. New York’s 
Long Island may see them at almost 
any time during the summer, though 


sometimes their arrival is deferred until 
September. They do not travel by the 
calendar but are subject to whim. The 
temperature of the water and the abun- 
dance of menhaden and other forage 
fish seem to be the controlling factors 
A water temperature above 50 degrees is 
probably the most favorable. 

Little is known of their breeding hab- 
its or where they spawn. The times and 
places at which the young fish, known 
as “snappers,” appear, tend to be con- 
fusing to theorists. Reliable observers 
have reported seeing bluefish fry, only 


about one inch long, inshore on Long 
Island as early as July. On the other 
hand Goode states that in December, 
1871, vast shoals of young bluefish were 
seen in the harbor of Beaufort, N.C. 


The young may appear anywhere along 
the coast at different or the same times, 
though usually it is in the early fall 
The rapidity of their growth is another 
oddity of the fish, and this is doubtless 
due to their gluttony. They are said to 
food 


eat more than their own weight of 
in one day. “Snappers” only 6 and 7 in. 
long, found in inlets along the coast in 


(Continued on next page 








The bluefish—a slashing, dashing, redoubtable fighter that never knows when he's licked! 
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Deep-Sea Fishing Down East 


HILE FISHING in northern New 

England for trout, landlocked salm- 
on, lake trout, and bass has long been 
famous, it is not so generally known 
that the long shore line which stretches 
from Connecticut to Passamaquoddy 
Bay, on the boundary between Maine 
and New Brunswick, offers the sports- 
man an endless variety of sport with 
light or heavy tackle. From small har- 
bor pollock up to giant tuna, New Eng- 
land has abundant salt-water game fish. 
They include mackerel, bluefish, weak- 
fish, striped bass, and swordfish. The 
weakfish is seldom found north of Cape 
Cod, however. 

For the benefit of those who wish to 
plan their outings so as to take advan- 
tage of the best seasons for the various 
fish, the following is compiled from au- 
thoritative sources. 

Weakfish, July, August, and part of 
September, caught by surf-casting and 
trolling; mackerel, irregular, from April 
to September, caught by still-fishing, 
trolling, casting, and fly-fishing; blue- 
fish, July, August, September, and part 
of October, caught by surf casting and 
trolling; striped bass, late May through 
October, caught by surf casting and 
trolling; tuna, July, August, September, 
early October, caught by trolling; pol- 
lock, all summer, caught by fly-fishing, 
trolling with feather jigs, spinners, or 
bucktails; tautog, May to November, 


caught by surf casting; and swordfish, 
June, July, and August, caught by 
trolling. 

During recent years fly-rod fishermen 
have found that they can get excellent 
sport on a number of these game fish 
with light tackle. Young bluefish take 
bucktails and streamer flies eagerly 
They run between 6 and 12 in.,—just 
about the size of trout in small and 
hard-fished streams—and put up a bat- 
tle that will please anyone. Usually 
these fish “run” along toward the end 
of the summer and during the early 
fall 

Mackerel take the same kinds of flies 
and are gamy fighters. To get them, 
locate a school, and cast into it. Some- 
times they may be located near shore, 
and caught by wading out and then 
casting. Weakfish also take streamers 
and bucktails. On a fly-rod, they are 
extraordinarily game. 

Small pollock of 1 or 2 lb., such as are 
abundant in many rocky harbors, give 
fine sport with fly rod and flies. Large1 
pollock, which go up to 25 lb., require 
heavier tackle, but give excellent sport 
on trolling rods. The fisherman who is 
experienced only in fresh-water fishing, 
even though his fishing has been done 
for trout, salmon, and bass, is surprised 
to find that the salt-water game fish are 
every whit as game as the best in fresh 
water. 


The Atlantic's Mystery Fish 


(Continued 


September, return the next spring meas- 
uring from 12 to 15 in. Prof. Baird be- 
lieved that a 5-lb. bluefish of the spring 
will weigh from 10 to 15 lb. in the fall. 
Maximum weights of bluefish have fallen 
off considerably during the last century. 
In the 1850's bluefish weighing up to 40 
ind even 50 lb. were caught. Large blue- 
fish of from 10 to 20 Ib. are taken off the 
coast of North Carolina in late autumn, 
but what becomes of their uncaught fel- 
lows of the same weight is unknown; 
the following spring the usual run of 
northward-bound fish along the middle 
Atlantic coast is made up mostly of 
yearlings only about a foot long. 

Still another oddity in the strange 
history of this fish is the fact that as 
sport and food it has become popular 
only in recent years. Thaddeus Norris 
in his “American Angler’s Book,” pub- 
lished in 1865, said: “The Bluefish is not 
esteemed as food.” 

In 1869 Genio C. Scott in “Fishing 
in American Waters,” said that “the 
present visit of bluefish has been the 
longest known to the oldest inhabitant 
of Long Island, having lasted 20 years. 
In 1850 a 10-lb. bluefish was a greater 
curiosity than is a 20-lb. one now. Then 
shoals of bluefish were rare. Now they 
ire to be met with everywhere that the 
ingler plies his gentle art along the 
Atlantic coast.” Scott tells of a fishing 
trip he took along the Long Island shore 
with several other anglers. His party 
took 36 fish weighing 480 lIb., the fish 
iveraging more than 13 lb. each. Sucha 
catch now would be remarkable. 

The bluefish rapidly attained stat- 
ure both as a game and food fish, for in 
1879 Charles Hallock, a leading angling 
writer of those days, declared the blue- 
fish and striped bass “are the game fish 
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rcellence of briny waters.” In 1865 
very few bluefish were sold in the 
markets, but from then on the demand 
for them increased by leaps and bounds 
as it became better known 

In its distribution, also, the bluefish is 
peculiar. It is found not only in the At- 
lantic but the Indian Oceans, in Austra- 
lia, the Malay Archipelago, at the Cape 
of Good Hope in South Africa, at Natal 
in Brazil, and about the island of Mad- 
agascar. But never is it found near the 
Atlantic shores of Europe, nor, strangely 
enough, around Bermuda. In the United 
States it is found—if not absent in un- 
known parts, as mentioned—from Flor- 
ida as far north as the Bay of Fundy, be- 
tween Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

The present scarcity of bluefish along 
the North Atlantic Coast may continue 
for one, 10, or 20 years, but anglers who 
believe there is no sport equal to that of 
the savage strike and heart-stirring play 
of a bluefish on light tackle, may take 
comfort in the fact that the fish’s his- 
tory shows that some day it will return 
in countless hordes. Our mystery fish 
may be temperamental, and of all fish 
the most capricious, but he can be relied 
upon to pop up suddenly just when the 
mourners are reaching for their crying 
towels.—C. Blackburn Miller. 
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Live Porpoise Lassoed 


ERHAPS the first porpoise ever to be 

lassoed, and one of the very few 
ever to be captured alive, was the one 
taken in Bermuda, a few feet off Vogal 
3each. Two commercial fishermen did 
the lassoing, and the porpoise was put 
in a pool at the government aquarium. 
The weight of the big sea mammal is 
650 lb., and its length 5 ft. 
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ATTENTION 


GALLING ALL ANGLERS f 





Practical for both salt and heavy fresh water 
fishing. Streamlined, lightweight and sturdy. 
Wonderfu! for casting. Strong, true, Rustproof 
level wind mechanism, Me 


FOR THE SURF g 








'# 
. 


Price, $7.50 


With star drag. 


GENERAL FRESH WATER USE 4 
> is 
4 





Price, $5.50 


All are the popular 150 yard line capacity 
(No. 9 Cuttyhunk line They will fit any 


| standard salt or fresh water rod. All metal 


|exposed parts are heavily chromium plated. 
| Every salt and fresh water fishing enthusiast 


will want one of these reels in his kif. 







All ilfustrated in Catalog 41, 
Send for Your Free Copy Today 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 





— 1345 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HEN Jeff came back to the 
cabin carrying three nice bass, 
Mrs. Jeff confronted him with 
stormy eyes. “We're leaving 
right now!” she announced. “I can stand 
mosquitoes, black flies, and no-see-ums. 
I didn’t kick much when porcupines 


chewed the tops of my hiking boots. I 


cured Junior's ivy poisoning, and I 
found a way to keep mice away from 
the bacon. 3ut when skunks move in 
under the cabin I'm through! 

That was bad news indeed for Jeff—the 
fish were just beginning to bite. But 
Mrs. Jeff was obdurate, so home 
they went, five days earlier than 
they'd planned. Another vacation 


unfriendly denizens of under 


like to call the friendly 


ruined by 
what we 
woods. 

It is an 
poisonous 


unfortunate fact that 
plants, bloodsucking 


insects, and marauding animals 
can sometimes make campers so 
miserable that cutting the trip 
short and going home is the only 
relief. And naturally, the inex- 
perienced, unprepared, or care- 
less camper suffers most. But 
there's a brighter side to the pic- 
ture too: there are many good 
ways to avert such troubles, and 
if you know and use them you (\ 


can live quite comfortably in the 


woods. Even skunks beneath the 
cabin floor can be taken care of, 
although Jeff's promise to block 


up their holes and then gas them 


with carbon monoxide from the 

car’s exhaust would only have 

made things worse. \ 
To prevent the animals from .3 

getting in under a cabin, bury . 


strips of wire netting laid flat un- 
der a foot of earth all around the 
outside of the foundation. Dig- 
ging animals start to burrow 
close to the wall, and when they 
reach the netting they're forced to give 
up. Once intrenched, they're more of 
problem. Probably the best thing to do 
then is to leave them alone. Respect a 
skunk’s privacy and he'll generally re- 
spect yours. But if the presence of the 
animals makes the womenfolks jittery, 
you may have to catch your skunks in 
baited traps set some distance away. 
Don’t gas or trap a skunk close to or 
under the cabin. 

In some northern areas 
cause considerable damage in camps, 
since they relish anything with the fla- 
vor of grease or salt. That means they'll 
gnaw practically anything you've touched 
with your hands: leather, ax handles, 
canoe paddles, etc., and they'll often at- 
tack the lower timbers and posts of cab- 
ins and porches too. Tent campers must 
carefully hang their packs, food, and 
boots well out of reach. A bare wire sus- 
pended between two trees some 8 ft. 
above the ground will make a safe place 


porcupines 
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Burrowing animals dig right 






can be stopped by wire net 
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on which to hang your equipment and 


supplies, because porcupines, squirrels, 
or mice can’t climb out on it, nor can 
they gnaw it successfully. 

Because porcupines like salt, some 


campers throw a pound or more of it 
over a stump or log near by, in the hope 
that the animals will take out their de- 
structive urge on it. But this is not so 
effective or certain as the wire-line 


cache. To prevent porkies from gnawing 
the wood of cabins, paint it with creo- 
sote, kerosene, or with a mixture of 1 


gal. of linseed oil and %% lb. of red pepper. 


a foundation — but 


best 


always 


Preventive measures 
for poisonous plants. Never minimize 
the potential danger in poison ivy, su- 
mac, and poison oak, because some peo- 
ple can be seriously poisoned by them. 
Outdoorsmen should be able to recognize 
the poisonous plants at a glance. If you 
can't, write to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C., for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1166, “Poison Ivy and Poison 
Sumac, and Their Eradication,” inclos- 
ing 5 cents and giving the full title. 

If you are sensitive to these poisons 
you have to do more than avoid actual 
contact with the plants. Don’t touch 
clothing, shoes, tools, ete., which have 
come in contact with them. And when 
you walk in the woods, keep shirt sleeves 


are 


rolled down, a handkerchief tied about 
your neck, and wear socks pulled up 
over trouser bottoms. Put on inexpen- 


sive canvas gloves when you gather fire- 
wood. Examine the ground about cabin 
or tent, and dig up poisonous plants with 






Comfort 


shovel or ax, burning or burying them 
Don't let children run barefooted in the 
timber until you're sure the place is free 


of poisonous plants. 


The man who is easily affected by 
these poisonous growths should scrub 
the exposed parts of his skin with strong 
soap suds each time he comes in afte! 
possible contact with it. The irritating 
oil from the plant lies on the surface of 
the skin at first, and a good washing will 


remove the poison before it can eat 
deeply enough to cause pain. One wash- 
ing won't suffice, however; scrubbing and 
rinsing at least four times is nec- 
essary, a clean pad of cloth being 
used each time. Applications of 
alcohol and sugar of lead do not 


remove the oil but merely dis- 
solve and spread it. 

To neutralize the poison afte1 
inflammation has started (and as 
a preventive to apply before go- 
ing into the woods) rub on a solu- 


tion of one part ferrous sulphate 
(copperas) to five parts of water 


Use this, too, when you have fin- 
ished scrubbing the skin as di- 
rected above. If, in spite of your 


precautions, you are affected by 
the poison, apply the ferrous-sul- 
phate mixture several times a 
day. Lacking it, you can use a 5 
percent solution of potassium 
permanganate. Or in an emer- 
gency an application of sodium 
bicarbonate (baking soda) or Ep- 
som salts in water will give some 
relief. In cases where the skin 
has become blistered apply a 
healing salve. 

Another bane of the camper is 
sunburn, and since it can have as 
serious consequences as a fire 
burn don't neglect it. To avoid a 
painful burning, accustom the 
skin gradually to the sunlight, 
starting with 10-minute exposures 
and slowly lengthening them until you're 


evenly tanned. Vinegar eases sunburn 
pain, and can be followed by an applica- 
tion of grease or salve. And to achieve 
a tan without the painful burning, rub 
your skin with olive oil—but take pre- 
cautions anyway. 

The wire or cloth screens of most 
cabins or tents are too coarse of mesh 
to exclude the very small insect pests, so 
it’s wise to spray the screens every few 
hours with kerosene or an insecticide 
further to discourage the insects. A 
spray gun should always be a part of 
camp equipment when it can be con- 


veniently carried. Use it to kill mos- 
quitoes and flies which enter the cabin 
or tent during the day and lurk in cor- 
ners to annoy you at night. The spray is 


also handy for exterminating fleas and 

bedbugs, should you run into any 
Midges are attracted by flame, and 

some campers burn a candle inside the 


tent in the evening to trap and destroy 
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those that manage to enter. But don’t 
try to burn off the insects which cling to 
the inside of a waterproofed tent. You 
might end up by setting it afire. 
When you can’t exclude mosquitoes 
from cabin, tent, or shelter, sleep in a 
head net, wearing it over a wide hat so 
it will stay in place when you turn, and 
not drape against the face. In addition 
apply this mosquito dope to the face. 


CRE PORIGIOD: OED... cccsncosctonsescsscecas % OZ. 
Cedar-wood oil...................... 4 Oz. 
Crushed camphor gum..... % OZ. 
Pine tar 2 &. 
White petroleum 2 oz. 


To prevent ticks from attaching them- 
selves to your body, dust it well with 
sulphur. Sprinkle it in at your neck and 
waist and let it work down. Another 
method is to smoke your clothing over 
burning tobacco stems; still another is a 
daily bath in strong salt water. Flea 
powder dusted on socks and trouser legs 
will discourage ticks. Or rub a mixture 
of 3 tablespoonfuls of petroleum jelly 
and 15 drops of creosote on feet and 
legs. Don’t forcibly pull away attached 
ticks—their heads may break off in the 
skin and cause infection. Make them let 
go by touching them with a match 
flame, a strong solution of tobacco in 
water, or with a drop of kerosene or 
whisky. A styptic pencil or a drop of 
ammonia will often relieve tick bites as 
well as chigger itching. 

Chiggers burrow under the skin and 
cause an almost unbearable itching. 
When these insects are plentiful, the 
best preventive is to rub neck, waist, 
wrist, and ankles with kerosene. Or 
sponge the body with a strong salt solu- 
tion and let it dry on the skin. Dusting 
with sulphur also helps. Imbedded chig- 
gers can be killed with mercury oint- 
ment, or a 10-minute application of 
ether, salt, ammonia, or grain alcohol. 

Apply collodion, ammonia, baking 
soda, wet salt, or raw onion to the sting 
of a bee, wasp, or yellow jacket. Am- 
monia will relieve nettle stings. 

If cockroaches are a problem, fill a 
small saucer or can lid with one of the 
chloride laundry cleaning and bleaching 
solutions you can buy at any grocer’s. 
Mint leaves laid on food shelves will 
sometimes repel mice. And there’s noth- 
ing more useful than the good old-fash- 
ioned mousetrap when you come to 
open a cabin for vacation time. A num- 
ber of them can help you get rid of the 
guests who have taken over for the 
winter.—Maurice H. Decker. 


How To Forecast Weather 


OW often have you wanted to know 

if it would rain or shine when you 
planned to go camping, fishing, hunting, 
hiking, or on a picnic? If you could tell 
what weather to expect you could pre- 
pare for it or postpone your outing until 
a better day. 

Wild animals can impending 
weather changes, not only from day to 
day but well ahead. It is probable that 
early man also had that faculty—-some 
Indians still do. I recall a summer in 
Ontario when my Ojibway guide’s power 
to forecast saved our lives. We had 
started across a six-mile lake in the 
canoe. I wanted to paddle straight over 
to save time. He refused, insisting we 
hug the shore because “big blow come 
soon.” 

He was right. Thirty minutes after- 
wards, a sudden squall smashed down 
ind lashed the water into 4-ft combers. 
A few paddle strokes took us quickly 
ashore, where we sat for more than an 
hour under the upturned canoe, watch- 


sense 
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ing the waves mount higher and higher 
We would surely have swamped and 
drowned if we'd been out in the middle 
of the lake when that storm broke. 

It is not likely we will ever regain our 
lost instinct of sensing weather changes 
in advance. It is possible, however, to 
make fairly accurate forecasts without 
that primitive instinct, and without in- 
struments and_ scientific knowledge. 
Skilled woodsmen know many weather 
signs which everybody can observe and 
read. Here are some of them: 

Rain can be expected when the eastern 
sky is red before sunrise, when the sun 
sets at night with a tinted halo around 
it, and when the sun shines through a 
watery-looking haze in the afternoon. 
When you see any of these signs, pre- 
pare for rain the coming night. 

A rainbow in the morning indicates a 
shower that day as does the absence of 
early dew. When flies are unusually an- 
noying, and stick close on your hands 
and face or refuse to be driven away 
from the outside of doors and windows, 
rain is in the offing. Another rain sign 
is sparrows bathing actively in puddles. 


HEN fish swim near the surface 

and jump up out of the water to 
catch insects in the air, and when the 
sky is very dark at night with stars 
more numerous and the Milky Way 
clearly defined, you should prepare for 
rain. Do that, too, when distant sounds 
are clearer and more easily heard than 
is normal, and when the smoke of a 
wood fire beats down close to the ground 
and will not ascend in a solid column 

An approaching rain will make the 
smell of trees and of the woods stronger 
and more pungent. It will bring rabbits 
out to feed in the daytime, make maple 
leaves curl, and turn the leaves of small 
bushes limp. 

All of the above are accepted signs of 
wet weather. Wind may be expected 
when distant objects show up unusually 
clear and distinct, when the moon has 
sharp horns, when red-tinged clouds 
float high in the sky, and when crows 
fly and pitch crazily about in the air. 

Ordinarily the higher that moving 
clouds are in the sky, the better the 
weather. Low-flying clouds often bring 
storms. Woodsmen claim that the 2\1st 
day of March each year determines the 
direction of the prevailing winds for the 
next three months. 

As it happens, there are more posi- 
tive signs of rain than there are for 
fair weather and clear skies. However 
it is reasonably safe to anticipate a nice 
day when none of the rain signs are 
seen. In addition, you may expect fair 
weather when the eastern sky is dull 


gray in early morning and when the | 


sunrise is clear and bright. If the sun 
sets in a crimson sky the following day 
should be nice. 

If you see mist and fog gather closely 
over water or low ground and then 
slowly disperse before the warmth of 
the rising sun, that is a promise of no 
rain. Again when only a few stars are 
visible at night, and when these few 
appear very bright in a pale-gray sky, 
you shouldn't need raincoat and rubber 
boots. A heavy dew in the evening is 
another sign that the sky will be clear 
and rainless on the following day. 

You will remember of course that these 
natural weather signs are not fool- 
proof or infallible. Even the expert fore- 
caster with his scientific equipment and 
data, can err. These natural signs, how- 
ever, are reliable enough for ordinary 
use by campers and sportsmen. And 
the more signs you observe that point 
the same way at the same time, the 
more reliable their evidence is.—M. H. D. 


“HAVE A PIPEFUL 
OF MY TOBACCO" 


WHY IS IT that men who travel on the Pull- 
mans would never think of saying to a 
stranger: “Try my shaving cream”—or: 
“Have some of my toothpaste?” 


YET THOUSANDS of men take a certain pride 
in sharing their pipe tobacco. 
MEN TELL US that those words “‘Have a pipe- 


ful of my tobacco” are almost an EDGE- 
WORTH trademark. 


FRANKLY, we believe that’s the way EDGE- 
WORTH has grown. One friend gives another 
friend a pipeful—and a new customer is 
won over. 


SO INSTEAD of writing the usual kind of an 
advertisement, full of words and claims, we 
say to you: “Have a few pipefuls of our 
tobacco.” Just send us your name on the 
coupon below, and we’ll gladly mail you a 
generous sample. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE (at Our Expense) 


 iaheheheheiatetetetetatatatatetatatatatatatatatatatatetatatetetetatetate ; 
: LARI & BRO. CO, ' 
s 607 So. 22nd St., Richmond, Virginia ; 
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r Please send me, at your exrpensa, a generous : 
' imple of EoGewortTH Ready-Rubbed —Amer- | 
} ica’s Finest Pipe Tobacco ' 
H ' 
' 
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' ease | uur name and ada early ; 
} ' 
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$1 § 50 SAFEWAY $1350 
2 or 3Room OIL HEATERS 1 Room 
ist turn it on. Almost instantly Safeway 
ri s out heat and plenty of it. No complicat- 
part no trouble Noiseless pot type burn- 
‘ uses cheap distillate No smoke, fumes 
‘ oom. Only smoke pipe needed 
stall. Absolutely time tried and prov- 
en Phousands in use. Ideal for tourist 
cabins. We pay freight 


GLOBE AMERICAN CORPORATION 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS, Box 1 














‘Nature CANVAS HOUSE 
ae. For Camps,Resorts, Tourists, 
Summer Home in Country, 
on Lawn, Fresh Air Living, 
m Cool Sleeping, Emergency 
Housing. All Outdoor Pur- 

ses, Portable; —no tools 

- needed, Waterproof, Weather- 
proof, Insectproof. An Outdoor Luxury. Circular free. 
The Monroe Co., 14 Bridge St., Colfax, lowa 








Rotary Charcoal Broilers and Cookers. 
Prepares a complete hot meal at one time. 
Model A—Light picnic type, folds compactly. 
Model B—Stationary patio or garden type. 
Model C—Deluxe Mobile Kitchen mounted on a 
tubular steel buggy with a stainless top. 
CAL-COOKERS are of cast alum. or cast iron. 
They ore light, strong, durable, rust proof. 


WESTERN PATTERN WORKS 


716 North Main St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send for descriptive folder. 
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TAKE This Pocket-Size 
Cook Kit on Fishing, 
Hunting, Picnic Trips! 


HEATAB 


(NEW TABLET FUEL) 


COOKIT 


* Send $1.00 NOW for your 
sets Pocket COOKIT. Get EX- 
home, shop ! TRA Tube HEATABS FREE! 
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eee ene ORDER - 


YOURS TODAY 


J. W. SPEAKER CORPORATION 
1655 N. Water St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dept. O.L. 








Build “2 \ 
Your Own ™ 
Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made for 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and make 
one you or anyone would be glad to look at, 
live in, or own 

Here are complete plans, and step-by-step in- 
structions for every stage of the work. Designs 
for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist homes, 
wayside stands, bungalows. 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don't imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
ised, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 


u 





s Outdoor Life, Dept. 71 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

a Send me HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES | 
BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 

@ few cents postage when the boek arrives If dis- § 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money, if I send 

a the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay a: 
now send $2.00 with order.) 

' NAME _ .....0000 oe t 

§ ADDRESS | 

' : + 
cITy ~ STATE 

@ *Ordersfrom outside Vatted States must b« paniedbyse. § 
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King of the Snake Country 


(Continued from page 


base of the rock face. No danger there. 

Then from among the familiar, mono- 
tone pattern of the leaves a new form 
leaped into shape. It was, of course, a 
coiled banded rattler. That’s the way 
you catch sight of them. First you see 
nothing, and then—if your eyes are good 
or if you are just plain lucky—you pick 
out the snake. 

To make absolutely sure of what was 
in that leaf bed, I studied the area 
around this fellow, leaf by leaf. I was 
startled when a second snake came into 
focus. It just materialized out of the 
leaves, coiled and sinister and motionless. 
They were about a foot apart. 

“Here is where you make a double,” 
said Elmer. “Move up slowly, grab the 
first one, then lift him, plank him down 
on the other one and open and shut the 
tongs again.” 

It was done almost as swiftly as he 
said it, but rather awkwardly. Two 
more rattlers for the light-colored sack 
on Elmer's shoulder. Then the expert 
studied that same leaf bed again. I saw 
his eyes run through it and again heard 
that significant: “Look!” 

Four feet away from where we'd just 
taken the two—a place in which I had 
almost trod—were coiled two more band- 
ed rattlesnakes of about the same size- 
sleeping, Elmer said. Again the same 
thing: First, nothing but leaves, then sud- 
denly, like an optical illusion resolving 
into reality, two neatly-coiled, deadly 
rattlers! 

This time Elmer made a double, grip- 
ping first one and then the other with 
lightning speed. Five rattlers in about 
ten minutes, at the tail end of a snake 
hunt which, all morning, had produced 
not a single one. Not bad! 

“Now you know what it’s like,” 
Elmer. 

With the five in the white sack against 
his back, slung over his shoulder, wiry 
Elmer Keitel scaled the rocks to the 
bluff top. 

“It’s not dangerous carrying them this 
way,” he explained. “They won't strike, 
once they’re in the sack. They'll rattle 
but won't hit. Seems like being in the 
sack blinds ’em. Oh, I have heard of one 
case of a professional snake hunter be- 
ing bitten through a sack. That one was 


said 


a Florida diamond-back, and it got the 
hunter in the thigh. The man almost 
died. But that was an accident. All 


snake hunters carry 'em in sacks.” 
“But how about your light trousers and 


~ 9 


tennis shoes? 


: Y EYES are good. Maybe they won't 
be always. Then I'll have to wear 

leather puttees. I just might step on one 
some day. Was only bit once. A trained 
nurse wanted me to show her some 
things about snake anatomy. Snakes 
fascinated her, like they do lots of peo- 
ple 

“She came over to the 
antivenin outfit, just in case. 
I shouldn’t have felt so careless. 
an old timber rattler out of a crate 
and it bit me on the left little finger. 
You know, I never saw a happier person 
than that nurse. She was just spoiling 
for someone to practise on and there I 
was. She did a fine job, too, although 
my arm swelled up twice normal as far 
as the elbow. I didn’t get very sick. 
That nurse will never forget it.” 


farm with an 
I laughed. 
I took 


23) 


Keitel is a rare one among his farmer 
neighbors. His snake hobby has at- 
tracted up the winding clay road to his 
hilly farm scores of herpetologists from 
over the country. Scientific men come to 


him for practical field discussion, not 
only on rattlers, but on all of Wiscon- 
sin’s snakes. 


At least two universities have gone up 
into the Baraboo hills with him and 
made motion pictures of his snake hunt- 
ing, as have numerous amateur herpetol- 
ogists and outdoors people. In the big 
Milwaukee public museum, men who 
know will tell you that Elmer Keitel, for 
all his lack of scientific training, knows 
as much about Wisconsin as 
anyone in the state. 

Fifty-four years old, born on the farm 
he now operates, he has prowled the 
ancient bluffs so many years he “knows 
them by the foot, I reckon.” His snake 
hobby is the dominant one in a life that 
contemplates with great keenness all of 
the world of nature about him. And it 
a rich world, indeed, over there in Sauk 
County. He has collected tremendous 
buck-deer antlers—some close to record 
size; he picked them up in the bluffs, 
where, he is convinced, Wisconsin dee1 
grow the largest horns. He has one huge 
set, a few inches short of a world’s rec- 
ord, which he found on a dead buck he 
estimates weighed not more than 125 
pounds. 


snakes 


is 


HE balmy, hazy morning I found him 

in his barn, he advised me to go into 
his house while he finished the chores. 

“Just walk in the front door into the 
snake room and write your name on the 
wall,” he laughed. “Everyone else h 
done it; you might as well too.” 

The room was crowded with 
snakes, dried snake skins, white-tail 
antlers, and other woodland curios. On 
the papered wall, hundreds of visitors 
had inscribed their signatures. Elmer 
finished the milking. I helped grind the 
cream separator as he talked. 


as 


mounted 


“People think it’s strange a farmer 
should take such an interest in snakes. 
But it isn’t only snakes. It’s me—up in 
these hills. This is a beautiful country 


I love every inch of it. The snakes are a 
good excuse for going. Never had much 
schooling. But guess I've read every- 
thing about snakes put into English. 
The best way to learn about ’em is to go 
and hunt ’em.” 


He makes “not very much” each year 
selling skins and specimens and live 
snakes to circuses and carnivals. In the 


past he has collected venom for use in 


preparing antivenin serums. He gets a 
50-cent bounty from Sauk County for 
every rattler he turns in. That after- 
noon with me, he made $2.50 in about 
fifteen minutes. Not bad for a farmer 


who's exercising a hobby he loves 
“But I'm ag’in the bounty system,” he 
says. “Since they put it into effect every- 


one around here is killing snakes, the 
rattlers sometimes and the good ones 
most of the time. They’re murdering 


harmless, useful bull snakes, fox snakes, 
blue racers, and whatnot. That’s dead 
wrong! They ought to stop that bounty.” 

Most snakes he ever saw in den 
was a few years back when a new quarry 
was opened in his neighborhood. From 
one underground crevice, after a blast, 

(Continued on next page 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Old Skis Make Pack Board 


NTING a 
light, sturdy 
pack board for 
camping trips, I hit 
on the idea of using 
an old pair of skis, 
with the result 
shown in the draw- 
ing. The lengthwise 
pieces are made 
from the front tips 
of the skis, cut off 
about 2 ft. back and 
whittled down at 
their top ends so 
that duffel can be 
lashed to them. 
The crosspieces 
were whittled out 
of remaining parts 
of the skis and fastened securely with 
small wood screws. Adjustable shoulder 
straps were made from an old army 
rifle sling, fastened to the lower cross- 
pieces with the swivels from the gun, 
and tacked to the upper crosspiece with 
long tacks. A rubber kneeling pad cut 
in two made a pair of comfortable 
shoulder pads. In making your own, ad- 
just the dimensions of the parts, and the 
placing of them to your own particular 
shoulders, placing the upper crosspiece 





far enough down from the top so that 
the weight rides high on your shoulders 
and doesn’t rest on your hips.—Bill 
Wakeland, Colo. 


Handy Lifter 


VOID scalded fingers the next time 

you have to lift hot potatoes or eggs 
from boiling water. Just search around 
in the brush near by until you can find a 
twig like the one shown in the sketch 
be sure to get one with that double- 
pronged support. You'll find it handy, 
steady, and secure—you won’t have to 


go through a balancing act to use it. 
A. H. Waychoff, Ariz. 
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thirty-five snakes were unearthed—rat- 
tlers, bull snakes, garter snakes, and 
other kinds—all mixed together. The 
biggest banded rattler he remembers 
catching “went close to five foot. But 
that’s awful big. Four foot is big. That 
five-footer was a giant.” 

“How about those snake myths, El- 
mer?” 

“All just so much talk. For instance, 
some folks swear snakes will milk a 
cow. I’ve had reputable people tell me 
they’ve seen ’em do it. Maybe they’ve 
seen this—maybe they saw a snake very 
and the cow’s udder was 
dripping milk. Might even be they saw 
a snake hanging from a cow’s teat. I 
A cow wouldn't tolerate 
it. But people believe funny things about 
creatures they fear. 

“Fact is, "most all the common beliefs 
are untrue. Hoop snakes don’t roll. 
Glass don’t break in two and 
survive. Here’s a glass snake in this jar. 
Look—see how long the tail is? Well, if 
it’s clipped off with a hoe, or a car 
wheel, pretty high up, the snake will 
live—if the amputation is below the 
spinal column. That’s all there is to that. 


snakes 


“Rattlers will climb trees though 
Plenty of times I've seen them do it. 
usually after a bird. Once I laid my 


hand on a tree a foot from a rattler I 
hadn’t seen. Another thing: These 
banded or timber rattlers in our hills 
have regular trails and crossings, like 
deer, believe it or not. They go from 
feeding ground to 
another. 


“Our white-tail deer will make short 


| work of a rattler. Never saw it. Hope to, 


some day. In fact, it’s strange I haven't. 
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But I’ve found lots of rattlers with their 
backs gouged. 
thing but deer hoofs. 
alive that way, too, as well as dead. I 
suppose a white-tail just gets his four 
feet together and jumps up and down 
too quickly for a rattler to strike.” 

Dogs succumb quickly to banded-rat- 
tler bites, says Keitel. He remembers a 
case where a doctor, prowling the bluffs 
with his dog, saw the animal bitten, and 
almost immediately it sickened. The 
doctor picked up the dog and started 
down the bluff. But before he’d gone a 
hundred yards the dog was dead in his 
arms. 

“The animal that can lick a rattler in 
jig time,” he told me, “is a good big pig 
They’re so fat the venom doesn’t get 
through to the flesh. I suppose a bite on 
the nose or lips might kill, but the fact 
is I never saw a 
whereas I’ve seen many a rattler killed 
by pigs—and eaten in the bargain. Pigs 
get mad and go right after them, and 
the rattler hasn't a chance. 

“Say, when you come to write this up,” 
he said, “tell folks not to go around 
jumping on every snake they see 
if it’s poisonous, kill it. 
at killing off all the rattlers, though we 
never will. But killing poor little garter 
snakes to satisfy a silly inherited lust is 
wrong. The nonpoisonous ones are as 
valuable as toads. Killing them is as 
crazy as killing every hawk you see.” 

The shadows were long across the 
storied Wisconsin River valley as I left 
him in his yard. Turning, I saw him 
heading for the barn. Keitel the snake 
hunter was a farmer again. There were 
the cows to be milked. 
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Couldn’t have been any- | 
Found ’em still | 


pig killed by a rattler, | 


Sure, | 
We ought to aim | 





SOLVED—the Housing Problem! With 


a handsome, private, home-on-wheels 
that has everything for comfortable living: 
completely furnished, Seng beds, fine 
cooking and dining facilities, super in- 
sulation, plenty of storage space, larger 
living space. 

EASY PAYMENTS... modest total cost 
..and when you're through you OW 
something! Made by the /eader in the 
industry—for those who like Better Liv- 
ing. SCHULT TRAILERS, Inc., Dept. 
1207, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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AER AUTO COMPASS 
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All Steel table with 
4 chairs attached 





—size only 33 in. x 14 in. x 5 in. 
Opens in a second to 5 ft. x 3 ft. 
Holds 800 pounds. 
Nothing else like it, for camp- 
ing, picnics, hunting, traveling. 
Roomy, comfortable. Write for 
Special Price and complete de- 
: scription. 
All Metal Table Co.—De -720 
666 Lake Shore Drive hicag: 





TROTWOOOD 
Tats WEAR 


This year’s new Trotwood ECONOMY 
Models are bigger and finer than ever. They ac- 
commodate 4 adults in style, comfort and conven- 
ience. See the new ‘“‘DUBL-WARM” heating sys- 
tem that makes the De Luxe ECONOMY the all- 
year-round trailer for living and traveling in care- 
free ease. Only $435 and $495 at the factory. Write 
for big 4-color broadside giving all information, 
It's FREE! 

Trotwood Trailers Inc., 407 Main St., Trotwood, Ohio 
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BIG VALUE 


SUN-MADE 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 





5 — 
Comfort © worm ~ww pore te 
and Protection at aceon 


LOWER PRICES Strong, waterproof and mil- 
or . . « Well-filled and closely quilted. Addi- 
1 1-on weather strips cover zippers to keep 
mp ar —" cold, Air mattress pockets. Prime japara 
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ECKONING pleasure in terms of 
healthful recreation, I believe a man 
can get more for his money in a 
boat than in anything else. Does 
that seem a pretty broad statement? 
Well, check it against the experience of 
your neighbors, no matter if they bought 





last year or have been using boats for 
decades. 
But in buying a boat—as in buying 


anything a little forethought will pro- 
duce dividends, not so much in getting 
dollars-and-cents value for your money, 
as in procuring an extra measure of use 
and pleasure. In other words, when you 
come to buy, get a boat that will fit you 
and your plans. Not much point in pur- 
chasing one with large seating capacity 
if only one or two persons will use it at 
once, or a skimpy one for a big family. 

Let’s consider some of the 
things that may have a bear- 
ing on your choice. First, 
there’s location. Is your 
home or your summer place 
on a river, pond, or lake, or 
must you leave your craft in 
someone's care during the 
off season? Are there facili- 
ties for hauling and storing 
a large boat? Will you be 
satisfied to use yours on this 
water alone, or will you want 
to carry it from one fishing 
spot to another? (That’s 
where portable boats, or 
trailer-carried boats, come in 
handy.) Will you have to 


travel some distance—and 
thus require a boat that 
makes good time—or are 


your fishing spots within 
easy reach? 

One good step is to canvass 
around among the boat own- 
ers on your particular body 
of water, and get the benefit 
of their experience. Perhaps 
there is a local law forbid- 
ding the use of an outboard motor. 
Knowing that can save you trouble. Also 
you can find out what the bottom is like 

rocky, shallow, deep, or varying. 

After a while the field narrows down. 
You know just what you're going to use 
the boat for, what distances it will have 
to travel, how many people it will carry, 
if you're going to travel with it from one 
fishing section to another, how much 
you want to spend, etc. Then you can 
turn your attention to type, finding the 
one that suits the bill best. And there 
are sO many types (and so many sub- 
divisions of each) that you'll be sure to 
get just what you want. 

We'll start with hand-propelled craft. 
The canoe, in ordinary lengths, is suit- 
able for rivers, ponds, and smaller lakes, 
where. the water will not get too rough. 
But certainly it is not the best all-round 
fishing boat in the world. However, for 
travel into hunting country and for 
reaching otherwise inaccessible fishing 
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regions (perhaps at the head of a small 
river), the canoe—especially the guide 
type or sponson-equipped model—cer- 
tainly fits into the sporting picture. 

With the smaller models first cost is 
low, although it’s higher than that of 
the skiff or rowboat. And neither is it as 
hardy as the latter, requiring more care 
against damage by rocky bottoms and 
greater attention when it’s out of water. 
But offsetting this is the fact that a 
canoe is easy to store, can be portaged 
from one waterway to the next, and can 
be carried atop a car to the “jumping- 
off place” of a canoe cruise. 

Now, the slender craft is lively and 
responsive, and requires a strong, exper- 
ienced hand on the paddle. But after 


you've mastered that comparatively easy 
technique, the canoe is safe enough if 





An outboard-powered boat whisks you quickly to the best fishing spots 


you don’t push it beyond its ability. It 
moves along easily either by paddle, out- 
board motor, or sail, and can get you 
into places where an ordinary craft— 
even a rowboat—couldn’t possibly enter. 
But if you require speed, ability in rough 
water, or large seating capacity, the 
canoe is out. 

The above points, with the exception 
of cost, hold true of the kayak which 
comes in solid, semirigid, and collapsible 
models. The construction of the canvas 
boat makes possible marketing it within 
the reach of practically anyone. You can, 
of course, pay a pretty fair amount for 
the better models, especially the folding 
types. On land, the kayak is even more 
easily handled than a canoe, and in 
water it floats like a bubble. So if you 
want a one-man craft that you can place 
atop your car by yourself to go off on a 
solitary fishing trip, or a light craft for 
exploration, the kayak is your boat. You 
can buy planked or plywood models, toa, 


Many Models for Many Uses 


and your choice should depend on the 
nature of the water on which you'll use 
the craft. 

In somewhat the same field are the 
various plywood and canvas folding 
boats, which nest or fold into compact 
form for carrying in the back of a car, 
or for shipment by public carrier. Again 
there is a wide range of models, priced 
for all pocketbooks. Boats of this type 
are perfectly safe and reliable in use, 
have a much longer life than one would 
suppose, and some models afford seating 
capacity equal to that of a solid-plank 
skiff of comparative dimensions. They 
row fairly easily and will take an out- 
board motor, but their principal feature 
is, of course, their portability. 

There are other models in which this 
is a feature. They are the car-top craft, 
and range in weight from 60 
to 100 lb. Some of them, built 
of special waterproof ply- 
wood, run as long as 12 or 14 
ft.—and still keep within the 
100-lb. limit usually accepted 
as the outside for a boat that 
has to be loaded and un- 
loaded from the top of a car. 
That’s a two-man job in that 
weight. If you'll have to do 
it alone better not go beyond 
75 lb., which will give you a 
boat plenty large enough for 


one man. Many different 
harness are available to carry 
the craft in place on top of 
your car. 

You'll find these boats ina 
variety of models flat-bot- 
tomed, semi-V, even some 
modeled after the canoe. 
These latter are short and 
beamy and have good stabil- 
ity and capacity. Almost all 


portable boats are good mod- 
els, having more room and 
requiring less skill to handle 
than canoes and kayaks, but 
in buying one choose it with regard to 
the method of propulsion. Portable boats 
which have been designed for power are 
hard to row with oars. 

For the man who has a place on water, 
and doesn’t have to travel far on it to 
find his fishing, old-fashioned flat-bot- 
skiffs are perfectly satisfactory 
They are low-priced, have 
capacity, and are safe, but they are 
pretty hard to propel with an outboard, 
especially into a sea which |} 
their flat bottoms. Newer models of ply- 
wood are easier to handle, because of 
their lightness, and cost about the same 
as the solid-plank model. They ma 
withstand so much abuse, but ordinarily 
they're likely to remain tighter. If you 
intend to leave your boat hauled up - 
awash on the beach, and do not plan to 
give it a great deal of care, the heavie1 
planked models will stand up better, al- 
though the lighter plywood boat can be 
hauled right out. When the latter is put 
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yack into water it won’t leak, whereas 
the planked models will when their 
eams have been opened by exposure to 
iir and sun. 

For the man who wants to use oars 
xclusively, or has to because local regu- 
itions forbid the use of an outboard, 
here are the long, narrow, perhaps 
louble-ended boats like the St. Lawrence 
kiff. They’re a pleasure to use, and 
prove that excessive beam and freeboard 
re not necessary for seaworthiness. 
Properly handled, one of these skiffs 
will go almost anywhere. If you can 
fford to pay a little more than the cost 
of an ordinary planked model, get one of 
the canvas-covered skiffs. That makes 
for even easier rowing, because of les- 
ened weight, and you can expect much 
longer life in.the canvased models. 
The outboard has certainly taken a lot 

of back-breaking work out of fishing. It 
whisks you to the spot where the an- 
gling is good, gets you there fresh and 
full of pep, and gives you more time for 
the sport. And since there are a good 
many different boats specially designed 
for outboard power, you ought to give a 
iittle thought to getting one to suit your 
reeds. They range from skiffs to racing 
hoats, but in between are the fishing 
boats and runabouts which give so much 
satisfaction. Usually they’re too heavy 
for anything but trailer carrying, and 
thus can’t be classed as portable, but 
for the man with a pier on a fair-size 
body of water, they’ll do the job. 

Here, again, prices vary with construc- 

tion, and you can get these boats in ply- 
wood, solid plankirg—either lapstrake 
or smooth with calked or patented seam 
construction—canvas-covered, or metal. 
If you'll use your craft merely for near- 
by fishing, you can get one of the lower- 
priced models, preferably with a semi-V 
hull, and in a size to suit. Then a motor 
of say 3 to 5 horsepower will move it 
along at seven miles an hour, or you can 
even handle it with oars in a pinch. But 
if your fishing ground is at some distance 
a faster hull will be needed, as well as a 
larger motor. Get a hull to match the 
power of the motor—one that will be- 
have well when speed is stepped up. 

Many of the advantages of the out- 

board motor have been incorporated in 
the new air-cooled inboards. One to 3 
horsepower will drive you along at 
around seven miles an hour in a flat- 
bottomed skiff. If you want more speed 
perhaps a seaskiff or modified dory will 


Answers to 


Graphited Oil 


Question: Would it be harmful to mix col- 
idal-graphited oil instead of regular lubri- 
cating oil with the gas in my outboard?—M. L., 
New Jersey. 


} 


Answer: I'd advise against using any oil 
ith graphite in it in the gasoline unless I first 
wrote the manufacturers of the motor. I’ve never 
experimented with such an idea for outboards, 
t I know of several cases where it has been 
jurious to other marine engines of the two- 
cle type.—J. A. E 


Rip in Canoe Canvas 


Question: My canoe has a 10-inch rip in the 
xtreme end, just under the gunwale. How can 
is be repaired?— H.I., Ind. 


Answer: Obtain some hard canoe glue. It 
mes in several co'ors, and in ordering it 
ention the color you want to paint your canoe 
that the glue will be a shade that won't 
ow through. Heat this and spread it on the 
dersides of the canvas each side of the gash, 
well as on the wood, and press the cloth down 
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fill the bill, with a larger air-cooled in- 
board or regular marine motor. 

Where water is deep enough for their 
use one of the family runabout models 
may be what you need. There is a wide 
price range here too. But in the larger 
models you run into the problem of 
shelter for your boat, since you should 
have a drive-in boathouse to protect fin- 
ish against air, rain, and sun. Where 
water runs shallow such boats are im- 
practical, because of their projecting 
shaft, propeller, and rudder, which could 
easily come to grief. From the runabout 
you can step up to the cruiser—and even 
greater problems. Such a boat costs 
more to operate and maintain, and in 
many sections you have to haul out for 
the winter, and that requires a marine 
railway for proper handling. 

Now for a few concluding hints. First, 


“if your choice is to be a portable boat, 


one that will be taken out of water and 
put back regularly, look to seam con- 
struction, because if it’s not good you're 
in for trouble. Ordinary craft open at 
the seams when out of water; when you 
put them back you have to allow time 
for the seams to close again. Obviously, 
this wouldn't be very practical in a por- 
table boat. Plywood boats, naturally, 
won't offend in this respect, and neither 
will canvas-covered models, but keep 
your eye out for any construction that 
promises trouble. In plywood models 
look to the joints: they'll be satisfactory 
if built up with marine glue or one of 
the modern plastics. 

Metal hulls nowadays are a vast im- 
provement over those of former years 
Of course, it’s still possible to buy on 
price alone, and you'll get what you pay 
for. But when you pay a fair price you 
can be assured of real quality, and not 
only that, you'll get a boat with long, 
clean lines, good balance, and good ma- 
neuverability. Here, too, look to the 
seams: a double-locked seam, or some 
other good method of joining, not only 
insures tightness but actually adds 
strength to the craft. However, except 
where lightweight alloys are used, metal 
boats can rarely be put into the portable 
class. But they have their advantages, 
and often fill the bill where other types 
might fail to do so. 

No single boat is ideal in all respects. 
The main thing is to get one to suit your 
requirements, and unless the latter are 
pretty unusual, you should have no 
trouble.—J. A. Emmett. 
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in place. The glue hardens immediately. Now 
spread a piece of thin, unbleached muslin over 
the cut and sweat it in place with a hot iron 
spreading and smoothing the glue as it softens 
and seeps through the muslin, and trim off the 
extra cloth. If correctly done, the patch will be 
almost unnoticeable when finally painted. Tacks 
should not be necessary unless the canvas around 
the gash is stiff, in which case small copper 
tacks will hold it down while the muslin is 
applied.—J. A. E. 


Placing of Rowboat Seats 


Question: I am building a 12-ft. rowboat in 
which I plan to install four seats. One seat 
will be in the bow, one in the stern. What are 
the best locations for the other two, and for the 
oarlocks?—H. B., Wis. 


Answer: Two seats besides those in bow and 
stern may crowd your 12-ft. boat, but if you 
want them, locate one with its center 4 ft. from 
the bow, the other with its center 4 ft. from 
the stern. In other words, divide the space 
equally. The oarlocks should be fitted 12 in. 
astern of the seat from which they will be 
used for maximum rowing efficiency.—J. A. E. 
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Easy-on, easy-off, plus many other ex- 
clusive features. Slows boat to snail's 
pace! Fits all motors. Price $1.00 plus 
10c packing and postage. 


Guards against loss by theft or vibra- 
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ing handle. Fits all double-clamp mo- 
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12 ft. OLYMRIC « . $148 
15‘, ft. SNIPE . . $215 

16 ft. COMET . . . $248 
17 ft. NATIONAL 320 
18 ft. SEA it. . $425 
19 ft. LIGHTNING . $475 


These boats are complete, with 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above. 
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FISHERMAN‘S PAL! 


LEJAY ELECTRIC 
TROLLER 


The LeJay ‘‘ELECTROL” carries eas- 
ily, is quickly attached, starts with- 
out a struggle and carries on quietly 

and efficiently while you attend to 
bother or 
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your fishing. No fuss, 
noise to spoil your sport, If you 
want both hands free, a thumb 
screw will hold it to any course. 


VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL 


Adjustable to any speed up to six miles 
an hour, has full reverse and stops in- 
stantly. Operated 
on a 6 or 12 volt 
battery, gives an 
outstanding per- 
formance and is 
guaranteed for 5 
years. Write today 
if yourdealer cane 
not supply you. 


ONLY 


$2985 











Agents, Dealers, Salesmen: Write today for Sales Plan. 


LEJAY MFG. CO., 2593 telay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Bait Doaiinn 


Frank discussion of the merits and faults of 


different types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and 
lures. Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait 
Casting”—rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, 
making the cast, retrieving the lure, striking, 
playing and netting, the handling of leaping 





fish, casting at night and “beating a back- 
lash.” Different and new systems are recom- 


mended for handling plugs, pork, spoons, and 
live bait. The most likely angling strategies 
are outlined for shallows, weed beds, and 
deep water, for rapid and for sluggish streams. 
86 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


“5c. Write Dept. TIA, 
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Mortar Box Bass 


(Continued from page 29) 


the width of the car. The smaller was 
just the right size to fit inside the first 
one. 

1 couldn’t help but be impressed by the 
painstaking care that Glen had used to 
make the boats practical. There were 
no frills or gadgets. But the seagoing 
mortar boxes were complete, right down 
to the miniature boat clamps to hold 
bass stringers. I became enthusiastic at 
once. 

“But what if you ship water?” I 
raised the one doubt in my mind. 

“Then you sink,” Glen replied grimly. 
“So don’t do it.” 

Material for the boats had cost six 
dollars each. There hadn’t been much to 
buy, except two sheets of galvanized 
metal and a few pieces of lumber. The 
oars had been the worst to make, Glen 
said. He had whittled them out with a 
draw knife. 


ITH his customary thought for 

every detail, Glen had built a rack, 
like a trunk carrier, on the back of the 
car. Rack and boats all fitted together 
like the parts of a watch. (Sorry, fel- 
lows, Glen did not work from any plans, 
and there are no plans available.) 

The largest boat was about five feet 
long and three wide. The side planks, 
cross braces, and seat were made of 
three-quarter-inch cedar. The _ floor- 
board, raised an inch or two above the 
metal bottom, was a single piece of 
quarter-inch fir veneer. The bottom it- 
self was of twenty-four gauge galvanized 
steel. 

Glen had painted the whole thing a 
battleship gray, inside and out, and it 
presented a very shipshape appearance. 
He had added one bright touch of color, 
by painting the ends of the oars a noisy 
red. 

He wasn’t sure how the boats were go- 
ing to balance, but had solved this prob- 
lem by leaving the seats unfastened, so 
that they could be moved forward or 
back on wooden runners, until a proper 
balance was reached. 

I was all set to go, and Glen was anx- 
ious to try out his new creations. As a 
result, that evening we were on the lake 
again, this time with our sleeping bags 
and equipment to spend the night. The 
two boats, on their rack, made no more 
difference to the car’s operation than if 
they had not been there. 

We had to beat a little better trail to 
the lake to get the boats into their des- 
tined element. Finally we launched the 
first one. She floated as high and light 
as a paper cup. Glen clambered aboard, 
dropped oars in their sockets, and 
shoved off. I wanted to cheer. No doubt 
of it, the mortar box boats were going to 
work! 

And they really did work. I don’t know 
when I have ever enjoyed fishing as 
much as I did on that dark, forgotten 
lake in the mountain’s shadow. My mor- 
tar box responded like a feather to a 
touch of the oars. Instead of pulling on 
the oars, we pushed, and were more 
easily able to see where we were going 
as we rowed. 

It was better sport than fishing from 
any boat of regulation size. Better sport, 
and easier too. We moved almost with- 
out a sound, exactly where we wanted 
to go. 

This 
splashing plugs, 


time we both used the wildly 
and it was funny to see 


the effect on small bass. They were in- 
terested, but not very brave. Time after 
time they’d rise to the lure, but seldom 
actually hit it. I had one jump clear out 
of water a foot from the bait. Another 
came up three times just behind it, with 
a chug ...chug... chug like a motor- 
boat. The lake was literally infested 
with these little fellows. 

Then the familiar, tense shout from 
Glen. “Fish on!” 

This was a bass! I saw him take to 
the air, shattering the crystal water, a 
great dark shape above the lily pads 
Glen battled desperately to keep him 
away from the reeds. And the first de- 
fect of the little boats became apparent 
The bass simply towed Glen right into 
shore! 

I came splashing to the rescue. I 
grabbed one end of Glen’s stringer, and 
began towing him out. For a few min- 
utes it was a tug of war between the 
bass and me, with Glen in the middle 
Naturally, I won. When I had him out 
to where it seemed safe enough, I cast 
loose and began fiddling with my cam- 
era. And the bass started right back for 
the reeds with Glen. 

He almost made it, at that. But not 
quite. Glen netted him, six pounds of 
gasping, bugeyed, largemouth bass—a 
first-rate fish in this neck of the woods 
A few seconds later Glen hooked him on 


the stringer and dropped him gently 
overside. 
From then on Glen’s progress along 


the lake was exceedingly erratic. That 
big old bass just naturally towed him i1 
toward shore every time he put the oars 
down. But Glen didn’t seem to mind a 
great deal. 

And when my own stringer began to 
get heavy, and my mortar-box boat be- 
gan to unexpectedly go into reverse at 
the rate of one, two, and finally three 
bass-power—well, I wasn’t peeved either 


Stricter Laws—More Fish 


OMPARISON of the fishing in sev- 

eral lakes in northwestern Texas 
discloses the value of lower creel limits 
and longer minimum lengths, and re 
veals the necessity for changes in the 
Texas angling laws, including a differ- 
ent close season. 

One large lake, opened to fishing for 
the first time, within two weeks was 
practically fished out. At the time it was 
opened the fish had not yet begun to 


spawn. Size and bag limits as well as 
season were those prescribed by state 
law. A second large lake, also open to 


the public and subject to the same pro- 
visions of state law, was also fished out, 
for all practical purposes, in very short 
order. 

A small lake, stocked only the year be- 
fore, and privately owned, was _ not 
opened to fishermen until Oct. 1, as 
against June 1 for the other two lakes 
On this lake the creel limit was one-half 
that imposed by state law, and the mini- 
mum size limit on the fish was raised 
For a period of about 10 weeks, or until 
the owner closed the lake, not only did 
every fisherman get plenty of fish but 
they were much larger than those caught 
in the other two. A checkup showed 
that the yield of fish in the small private 
lake was much greater than that in the 
two large lakes in proportion to the 
number of fishermen. 
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(Continued from page 47 


}ass (inland waters and Delaware River be- 
ween N.J. and Pa., and tributaries between 
renton Falls and Birch Creek 9”—aggregate ‘10; 
Jelaware River and Bay between N. J. and Del., 
id tidewater tributaries 9”—none). Calico or 
Strawberry Bass, Crappie (inland waters and 
elaware River between N. J. and Pa., and trib- 
taries between Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 
—aggregate 20; Delaware River and Bay be- 
ween N. J. and Del., and tidewater tributaries 
-none). Striped Bass (rockfish) (18”—none). 
»ck Bass (inland waters no size-20; Delaware 
River and Bay between N. J. and Del., and tide- 
vater tributaries 6”—-none; Delaware River be- 
tween N. J. and. Pa., and tributaries between 
Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 6”-20). White 
Bass (inland waters 9”—none; Delaware River 
and Bay between N. J. and Del., and tidewater 
tributaries, and Delaware River between N. J. 
and Pa., and tributaries between Trenton Falls 
and Birch Creek 6”—none). Open until 15th; 
Landlocked Salmon, inland waters (7”—10). 
Brook, Brown, and Rainbow Trout, inland wa- 
ters open until 15th (7”-10); Delaware River 
and Bay between N. J. and Del., and tidewater 
tributaries (6”—none), and Delaware River be- 
tween N.J. and Pa., and tributaries between 
Trenton Falls and Birch Creek (6”-20) open 
entire month. (Daily aggregate all game and 
food fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $3.10; fishing only $2.10. Nonres.: Fish- 
ing $5.50. License required for fresh waters, 
inland tidal waters, and the Delaware River. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Fishing: Trout, Salmon (7”-20 or 10 
Ib. and 1 fish). Bass (9”-15 lb. and 1). Crappie 
7"-20). Channel Catfish (9”-25 lb. and 1). 
Bullhead (no size-—20 or 25 Ib. and 1). Bream, 
Ring Perch, Bluegill, Sunfish (5”-20). Warning: 
There are special seasons and limits for some 
designated waters. Consult local authorities or 
Department of Game and Fish, Santa Fe, before 
fishing. Licenses: Hunting: Not required for 
predators. Fishing: Res. $2, nonres. $3. 


NEW YORK 


Fishing: Brook, Speckled, Brown, Rainbow, 
Steelhead, and Redthroat Trout (7”-10). Lake 
Trout (landlocked salmon, ouananiche) (15”-3; 
Lakes Erie and Ontario and Chaumont Bay, 15”- 
none). Whitefish (16”—none; Lake Erie 134 lb.- 
none; Canandaigua Lake, Chazy Lakes, and 
within the Adirondack Park 12”-none). Pick- 
erel, Pike (20”-no catch limit in waters open 
to netting, 10 in other waters). Pike-Perch (12”— 
no catch limit in waters open to netting, 10 in 
waters not open to netting, 15 in Oneida Lake; 

limits on Blue Pike-Perch in Lakes Erie 
nd Ontario and Niagara River). Black or Os- 
wego Bass (10”-8; Lake Ontario and St. Law- 
ence River 10”-10; some local regulations) 
Lake George and Glen Lake, Warren County, 





sed Muskalonge (24”-none; Chautauqua 
County 24-1). Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”- 
ne). Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”-none). Bull- 


head (no limits except by local regulations) 
Lake George opens 15th; rest of state open en- 


re month. White Perch (no size-25; Marine 
District and Hudson River no limits). Sauger 
no limits) Crappie, Calico Bass, Yellow 


Perch (no limits except by local regulations). 

Striped Bass (16”—none). Otsego Whitefish (no 

size-10 lb.) Warning: State Legislature was in 

session at time of going to press and may make 
langes in foregoing regulations. Be sure to 
nsult local authorities or Conservation Dept., 

Albany, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
1 fishing $2.25; fishing only $1.65. Nonres.: 

Hunting and fishing $10.50; fishing only $5.50, 
day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Fishing: Brook 

Speckled rout (6”), Rainbow and Brown 
rout (8”) (aggregate 12). Black, Rock, and 
triped Bass (12”-8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”- 

Muskellunge (22”-8). Bream, Robin, Crap- 
e, Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). Redfin (8-20). 
Aggregate all game fish, 40, but must not in- 
ude more than 12 trout.) Note: White Perch 
Lake Waccamaw 8”-12; in all other inland 
kes 8”-20. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 


ing $3.10; hunting only, state $2.10, county $1.10; 
fishing only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Nonres 
Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fishing: Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Bass 
(10”—aggregate 5) Wall-eyed Pike, Northern 
Pike (10”-aggregate 10). Perch (no size—25) 
Crappie (6”), Sunfish (5”) (aggregate 15). Li 
censes: Res. 50 cents, nonres. $3. 


OHIO 


Fishing: Black and Spotted Bass (10’-6 
Brook, Brown, and Rainbow Trout (7”-aggre- 
gate 6). White and Black Crappie (6”-aggre- 
gate 20). Rock Bass, Bluegill (5”-20). Sunfish 


(no size-20). Yellow Pike-Perch (13-6; Lake 
Erie Fishing District no size-25). Muskellunge 
(30"~-2; Lake Erie Fishing District no limits). 
Catfish, Yellow Perch, White Bass (no size-20, 
Lake Erie Fishing District no limits). (Ag- 
gregate catch limit all waters, 25.) Note: 
Special size and catch regulations and special 
licenses required for Pymatuning Lake. Con- 
sult Conservation Office, Andover. Warning: 
There are special seasons and regulations for 
designated waters; consult local authorities or 
Conservation and Natural Resources Commis- 
sion, Columbus, before fishing. Licenses: Res 


60 cents; nonres. $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 
OKLAHOMA 
Hunting: Squirrel (10). Fishing: Trout (7”- 


25). Black Bass, Channel Catfish (8-10) 
Crappie (5"-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 25 

Warning: Legislature was in session at time of 
going to press and changes in foregoing regula- 
tions are possible. Consult local authorities or 
Game and Fish Commission, Oklahoma City, be- 
fore fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 
10-day $1.25 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Bear (no limit) Klamath, 
Jackson, and Josephine Counties closed. Silver 
Gray Squirrel (5) only in Multnomah, Clacka- 
mas, Marion, Yamhill, Wasco, Washington, 
Benton, Polk, Linn, Douglas, and Lane Coun- 
ties; rest of state closed. Fishing: Salmon over 
15” (15” to 20”-15 lb. and 1 fish but not more 
than 20 fish, counted as part of trout catch; 20 
and over-3). Trout, and Salmon less than 15 
(6”-15 lb. and 1 fish but not more than 15 fish 
Steelhead in Rogue River and tributaries (under 
20”, trout regulations apply; over 20”-3). Bass 
(no size-20 lb. and 1 fish, but not over 30 fish; 
Oswego Lake no _ size-6) Crappie, Catfish, 
Perch, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 20 lb. and 1 
fish but not over 30 fish). Warning: There are 
many special seasons in designated waters; 
consult local authorities or Game Commission, 
616 Oregon Building, Portland, before fishing 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $5; hunt- 
ing $3; fishing $3, 2-day $2. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15; fishing $5, 10-day $3. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Crow, Starling, Red Squirrel, Opos 
sum, Woodchuck (no limits), Fishing: Brook 
Trout (6”-10; Delaware River between Pa. and 
N. J. 6”-20; Delaware River between Pa. and 
N. Y. 6”-25). Lake or Salmon Trout (no size-8 
Black Bass (inland wat-rs and Lake Erie 9”-6; 
Delaware River between Pa. and N. Y. 10”-15; 
Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 9”-10 
White Bass, Crappie, Strawberry, or Calico 
Bass (inland waters no size-aggregate 15 
Crappie and Calico Bass (Delaware River be- 
tween Pa. and N. J. 6”-aggregate 20; Lake Erie 
no size-aggregate 15). Pike-Perch (12”-6 
Delaware River between Pa. and N. Y. 12”-15; 
Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 12”-10 
Grass Pike (Lake Erie, 12”-8). Pike (Dela- 
ware River between Pa. and N.J. 12”-10 
Pickerel (12”-8; Delaware River between Pa 
and N. Y. 12”-15; Delaware River between Pa 
and N. J. 12”-10). Muskellunge (22”-2). Rock 
Bass (inland waters and Lake Erie, no size-15; 

(Continued on page 90) 
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: KAYAK BOAT CO., 154T-East,229 St.,New York, N. Y 












12 ft. Long - 45 ins. Wide - 16 ins. Deep 
A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat for every- 
one. As personal as your fly rod or gun. A solid planked 
Genuine Boat light enough for a man and woman to put 
onacar. Be free from the cost of rentals. Get afloat, 
anywhere, anytime, in a big, safe and comfortable boat. 
Free catalog also shows 44 models of inboards, outboards, 
rowboats, canoes, dinghies and sailboats. 

PENN YAN BOATS 12th St, Penn Yan. N. Y. 





ACME Folding Boats 


Strong, w t, rugged, pentwe ight boats that you can carry 
mn your ca mn yur running board m your shoulder. Simple to 
8 ul thout ¢ in a few minutes. Complete line—canoes 
square sterns for outho tor Both canvas and plywood models 
Marketed w le for 45 years. Money back guarantee. Write! 





THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 


27 Belson we Miz amisburg. Ohio, U. 


Canadian D terborough Canoe Co., Pete er ough Ont 
3 ’ ) Kits Low 
7? as $19.50 












_Build This Boat Yourself in 12 hrs. or less 
} is, Lightweight Ready cut-knock-down 
rts ral < illustrated instructions, et« Write today 


I 
N. S. Rieger Co. 27 Miles St. Miamisburg, Ohio 


On and off ina ry, renenee remov- 

ing motor from bo 

fala calively sew tose trolling plate acts 

as a baffle fo water thrust of propellor 
d spee f bo er 








deale or ‘ $1. no stamps State 
hether prope llor turns clockwine or re- 
seen from rear 
PETERSON SALES CO. 
358 Lincoin Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘BUY YOUR BOATS and 








NO FINANCE CHARGE 


Or state make, type and pur- 
want and we will send you full 


Send your order now. 
pose of the boat you 
information 


ACME @ BAIR & EDGERTON e COLUMBIAN 


@ FELLOW & STEWART @ FOLBOT e KALA 
MAZOO @ OLD TOWN e@ PENN YAN @ 
PIONEER @ STAR @© WAGEMAKER @ ELTO 


@ EVINRUDE @ NEPTUNE e 


PARKER -WHELEN CO., Inc. 


0-118,827 14th St.,N. W.,Washington, D.C. 
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HERE are at least two games I've 

never seen. One is lacrosse and the 

other is curling, in which two teams 

of Scotsmen slide a big round stone 
with a handle on it, along the ice toward 
what they call a tee. Yet I’m positive 
both lacrosse and curling are worth- 
while sports. Why? Simply because one 
was going strong when the red Indians 
were masters of North America, and 
the other has been popular in the south 
of Scotland since Hector was a pup. By 
the same token we know tennis and golf 
are here to stay. The first, ridiculed for 
years as a game for now a 
major sport, and the second has lived 
down the charge that it is the last resort 
of old men unable to do 
anything more strenuous 
than plod along a closely 
cropped lawn behind a 
quinine pill. And time, 
after all, is the ultimate 
test. It’s a safe bet that 
any game which can stand 
that test is a game worth 
playing. 

Apply this same yard- 
stick to bird-dog trials 
and you must agree they 
measure up. Admitting 
they have been in exist- 
ence in this country only 
a paltry 70 years or so, 
the fact remains that 
they, too, have not only 
stood the gaff of harsh 
criticism and even open 
derision—but have stead- 
ily grown in number and 
popularity with every 
passing year. What's 
more, they have the same 
ace in the hole that has 
provided football, basket- 
ball, and to a certain extent, baseball, 
with winning hands. This is the fact 
that bird-dog trials here are still young 
enough to be in the formative period, 
and for that reason subject to change; 
and change should and usually does 
mean improvement and steadily increas- 
ing interest on the part of the public. 

This being true, the latest innovation 
in the conduct of these trials in this 
country should be worth more than a 
casual line or two. This innovation, 
conceived by certain members of the 
Southern Amateur Field Trial Associa- 
tion and named The Quail Champion- 
ship Inaugural, was tried out in the 
grand quail country near Albany, Ga., 
on Dec. 30 and 31, 1940, and on New 
Year’s Day, 1941. The purpose of this 


sissies, is 


novel event was to meet—and possibly 
silence—some of the sound criticism 
directed against our American trials, 


and from all accounts the experiment 
was almost sensationally successful. 
Among the charges commonly pre- 
ferred against public tests for bird dogs 
is the undeniable fact that they feature 
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A Practical Field 


and tend to develop setters and pointers 
with such extreme independence, speed, 
and range that they are not—and in cer- 
tain cases never can be—practical gun 
dogs. This, in turn, leads to the accusa- 
tion that the progeny of these dogs pos- 
sess these same impractical qualities in 
a constantly increasing degree. If this 
last criticism could be made to stick 
(and for reasons we have no time for 
here, the undersigned is not ready to 
admit it), it would mean that the whole 
field-trial game in this country has be- 
come an actual detriment rather than 
what it was originally intended to be—a 
medium devoted to the development of 
gentlemen's high-class shooting dogs. 





The Texas Ranger, who turned in sterling performances in the new field trials 


Another charge, far more easily sus- 
tained, is the claim that the luck of the 
draw has far too great a bearing on the 
selection of winners, with the result that 
the awards are not conclusive. The so- 
called lucky factors include the hour of 
the day, the condition of the course, the 
state of wind and weather, the unavoid- 
able disturbing of birds by previous 
braces, the character and ability of brace 
mates, ete. There is no denying that 
each and every one of these factors has 
a deal to do with both the performance 
and placing of the competing dogs. 
When we realize, too, that certain dogs 
are notorious in-and-outers, turning in a 
grand performance today and a dud to- 
morrow, we must admit, I think, that 
Lady Luck is among those present and 
voting at fully 50 percent of our trials 
as commonly run. 

To reduce to a minimum her influence 
over the outcome of the Quail Cham- 
pionship Inaugural, it was run under 
rules with the following novel provisions. 

First: Competition was limited to six- 
teen dogs, chosen by a system of credits 


Editor 





rial 


for past performances which was car: 
fully worked out to determine the ran} 
ing setters and pointers that had con 
peted in big-time trials in 1939 and 194 
As it happened, the field in this firs 
running of the stake consisted of four 
teen pointers and two English setter 

Second: All regular heats were of a 
hour’s duration. 

Third: Each competing dog was a 
lowed two heats, one on each of tw 
successive days. 

Fourth: A dog whose initial heat wa 
run in the early morning or late afte1 
noon performed during the heat of th: 
day on his or her second appearance. 

Fifth: No dog ran against the sam: 
brace mate in both regula: 
one-hour tests. 

Sixth: The rules require: 
the judges to name at least 
six dogs for final two-hour 
heats. At Albany the arbi 
ters named eight, since i 
their opinion, that numbe: 
deserved the honor. 

So much for the letter of 
these more or less revolu 
tionary rules. Now suppos: 
we try to find out how 
nearly they should satisf 
the skeptics. The simplest 
way to settle the questio1 
is to review as intelligent) 
as we can the complet 
three-act, four-hour pe! 
formance of the winnin: 
dog, the liver-and-whit 
pointer, The Texas Range! 
weight about 50 lb., owned 
by D. B. McDaniel of Hou 
ton, Tex., and handled by 
Jack Harper. If we dis 
cover he turned in the sam¢ 
kind of a job you and 
would like our own shooting dogs t 
show us, the system under which he op- 
erated must be a step in the right direc 
tion, in so far as the average gunner i 
concerned. So let’s take a look at th: 
record. 

Without going into unnecessary d¢ 
tails, Ranger, with the English setter 
Bobbitt’s Peerless Pride, as his brace 
mate, was cast off for his first one-hou! 
heat at 12:28 p.m. At 12:36 he made hi 
first bevy find, and although his handle 
failed for several moments to flush th: 
birds, the dog stood his ground stanch 
ly until they were kicked out, when h: 
was absolutely steady to wing and shot 
Sent on, he made a wide cast, and 
12:39 nailed bevy No. 2, which he har 
dled in a similarly precise and workma! 
like fashion. 

He went on to hunt earnestly an 
intelligently, always maintaining go 
pace and range, yet never out of co! 
trol, and invariably showing style an 
class whether on point or in coverin 
his ground. When his hour was up he ha 
located, stood, and behaved perfectly o 
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ve coveys. To top off this splendid ex- 

ibition he finished going strong and 

till full of hunt. 

As a sidelight, it should be said that 
his brace mate, the setter, did a bang-up 
job, too, thereby illustrating the value of 
high-class competition to bring out the 
best in a high-class dog. For the long- 
hair was one of the dogs chosen for the 

nal two-hour heats. 

Ranger’s second one-hour heat, run on 
the following day against the pointer, 
Dawn’s Highland Bill, equaled the Texas 
dog’s stellar performance already de- 
scribed, and in some respects actually 
topped it. Despite the fact that he found 
only two coveys, he was as tireless and 
hunted with as much energy, determina- 
tion, and intelligence as he had done on 
his first appearance. As a matter of 
fact, he finished this second hour going 
tronger than at any time up to that 
point in either heat. This was the more 
remarkable since the weather was ex- 
ceedingly warm on both days, and dur- 
ing the running of both these one-hour 
heats Ranger’s brace mate seemed to be 
affected by it. 

Moving along to the third day and the 
two-hour final, the McDaniel pointer was 
pitted against another one, Tarheelia’s 
Lucky Strike, the pair being cast off at 
7:10 a.m., the weather still warm and 
sultry. 

Far from displaying any let-down after 
his work of the two previous days, his 
first cast was extremely wide, and he 
showed his intelligence and bird sense 
by going on to hunt out with exceptional 
thoroughness a piece of cover where he 
had located birds the day before. His 
first find was at 7:45 a.m., his work on 
this bevy being practically flawless, as 
usual. After standing a rabbit, to which 
he was steady when bunny was kicked 
out, he went on about his business, still 
covering a world of ground and cover- 
ing it thoroughly, intelligently, and with 
plenty of speed and style. Without going 
into further details, it is sufficient to say 
that when the two hours were up, the 
Texas pointer hsd found four coveys and 
made no mistakes. While it is true that 
the high temperature slowed down both 
dogs somewhat toward the close of this 
final heat, Ranger was the fresher of the 
two, and finished on point. His game 
was located accurately, and he was, as 
in all other cases when he was on birds, 
steady to both wing and shot. 


OW then, if you will be good enough 
to check on the various charges 

as set down before, you should be in a 
position to answer a few pertinent ques- 
tions in regard to The Texas Ranger. 
Here they are. 

Is he an undersized whippet posing as 
a pointer? Is he a “running fool” whose 
only purpose is to cover the greatest 
amount of territory in the least possible 
time? Is he an in-and-outer, good one 
day end a cluck the next? Does he need 
good luck to win, or is he a consistent 
workman that knows his job and tries to 
do it well at all times? Has he the guts 
to make a good practical gun dog? Has 
the necessary nose and bird sense and 
adiness? 
Do you believe that, if trained for regu- 

gunning instead of field-trial com- 
tition, he could be made to hunt to 
‘ gun? Would you like to own a pup 
his get, especially if he were mated to 
omewhat slower and less independent 
bitch? 
And finally, is The Texas Ranger an 
nest-to-goodness bird dog or isn’t he? 
he is, did the Quail Championship 
1ugural demonstrate that fact? If it 
cid, can field trials still be called the 
bunk?—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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Feed a full, balanced 
diet for top condition 


... Stamina... day- 


after-day good health! 











NOTHING IS LEFT TO CHANCE 
in making Pard a full, 
safe dog ration. Swift sci- 
entists check constantly to 
make sure each can of 
Pard contains every 
needed food element in 
correct proportion. 


regularly 


| NEED PLENTY OF 






F IT’S A hard-working, happy companion you want 
—feed your dog PARD, the full, safe diet! It’s his 
best protection against common diet-caused ailments. 
And you can bet your hip boots a Pard-powered dog gets 
all the breaks a balanced, easy-to-digest ration can provide! 
At Swift’s Kennels, Pard has raised 5 successive genera- 
tions of dogs. And talk about health—none ever suffered 
from listlessness, excessive shedding, poor appetite, or any 
common diet-caused ailment. Healthy, full of pep—they 
go for Pard day after day! 
Put your dog in top condition 
and keep him there. Feed Pard 
for health and vitality! 


SWIFT'S NUTRITIONALLY 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 








If you like Ourpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 


the newsstand, and read it. 


— ——— — 





Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. (1, 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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eeael 4iit 4 Crown offers low-cost, long 

| | } lasting wire fabrics and an 
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ATTIPAQL TTT and pens. Get Crown's big 

honest values. New catalog 

j |} | FREE. Write today 

e ) CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1379 Tyler Street W.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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KEEP YOUR DOGS 












NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


# Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
. worms. Effective—Dependable. 


it FREE Send for Nema 


J 


booklet No. 652. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk ™-§§-6 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


rug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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NUTRITIONAL 
DEPENDABILITY 


IS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH AND GROWTH 


Take the Word of 
John C. Herbert, Mantua, Ohio 


“THE BEST RECOMMENDATION 
1 CAN GIVE ITY 


Lene 


1S THE FACT THAT I HAVE FED THEM 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR FOUR YEARS” 









f 
Be se 


nol ‘ 
‘*This phot to shows four of my field winning 








13 inch Beagle bitches, from one to five years 
old. From left to right they are Herbert's 
Sadie A4S1S75 Herbert’s Wilma A2S80571 
Jonsee’s Charm <A150387 Herbert’s Polly 
5 These bitches are from two to five 
gxenerations of my own breeding and are all 
good singly, in brace, and in the pack. They 
were raised and are maintained in fine con- 
dition on Vitality Feeds exclusively.’ John 
Cc. Herbert 
How about VITALITY for your dogs? You 
must be satisfied or your money will be re- 
funded. Write for liberal FREE samples and 
60 Day Trial Feeding Offer. 


anne Board of hy ade 
Chicago, tt 


VITALITY MILLS, IN 


















CONDITION YOUR DOGS 


ditioning will have your dogs in top 
inaries, Exhibitors and 
ally 
CONDITION 
sd mail if your dealer 
gestions for handling and secrets 
Scientific Remedies for Every Dog Ailment 


form by September. You'll put live, 
F. T. Handlers. Mildly 
jesiehzon, ern to 
0 DER does not carry. 
of dog training. Should bein your 
BOUND BROOK Dept.80) NEW JERSEY 











FOR FALL GUNNING 
eager hunters in the field for fall sport. 
laxative, stops scratch, 
give, adds gin- 
At firet pete anan, 
“SUCCESS WITH DOGS” pocket 
library for quick reference. FREE. 

Do You Own 


Start Now! A thorough course of con- 
First choice of Veter- 
-W 

a" get ecze- 
ger, Rte ser ony 

dvigo 
$1; kennel size, $3; or 
encyclopedia ...information, sug- 

Q-W LABORATORIES, INC. 

A “Scratching” Dog? 





If you own and ire fond of a dog that is continual- 

scratchir < ing. rubbing, biting himself until 
his skir " i sore, don't just feel sorry for him. 
The dog in't heip himse But you may. He may be 
clean flea free and just suffering an intense itch- 
ing irri on that has centered in the nerve endings 
of his 1. Do as thousands of pleased dog owners 
ire At any good Pet Shop or Drug Store get a 
5e¢ ige of Rex Hunters Dog Powders, and give 





them once a week 


Note the quick improvement. One 
owner writes My setter female, on Sept. 29th, did 
not have a handful of hair on her body—all scratched 
ind bi 10 I gave her the powders as directed 
By Nov. 10th she was all haired out Learn what 
they will do for vour dog. Make a 24ic test 


J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 215, Binghamton, N. Y. 





He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 
Stops Barki ng mis. Easy on 










bors’ complai 
dog Pra ‘ 
dogs a 







lin heep > and poultry S 

zes, each adjustable. Name 
breed want oa for. Price postpd—$1.00, 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs $1. 50. 


WARNER’ s PRODUCTS ‘CO..Dept L Norwich, Conn. 


against k 
Made in 3s 
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Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 6”-20; 
Delaware River between Pa. and N.Y. 6”= 
none). Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Catfish, Sucker, 


Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size-15). (Aggregate 
of all of foregoing in inland waters, 25.) Eel 
(no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fish- 
ing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $2.60 or 
fee charged nonres. in applicant's state, 3-day 
$1.60. Warning: Sunday hunting for woodchuck 
or red squirrel prohibited. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fishing: Open until 15th: Trout (7”-10). Open 
entire month: Black Bass (10”-6), Pickerel 
(12”-10), White Perch (6”-20), Yellow or 
Striped Perch (6”-30). Licenses: Res. $1.25; 
nonres. $2.50 or fee charged nonres. in appli- 
cant’s state, 6-day $1.50. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rainbow 
Trout (8”-20). Black Bass and all other game 
fish (no limits). In Lake Murray: Trout and 


Black Bass (6”-10). Warning: Legislature was 
in session at time of going to press and there 
may be changes in foregoing regulations. Con- 
sult local authorities or Department of Game, 
Columbia, before fishing. Licenses: Res. $1.10; 
nonres. $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Warn- 
ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited. 
Fishing: Trout (6”), Bluegill (no size) (aggre- 
gate 15). Black Bass, Wall-eyed and Northern 
Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggregate 8). Perch, 
Bullhead (no size-aggregate 50). Crappie (no 
size-15). All other protected fish (no size-ag- 
gregate 15). Licenses: Res.: Small game $1, 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game $15; fishing $3, 
5-day $1. 

TENNESSEE 
Hunting: Wildcat, Woodchuck (no limits). 


Squirrel (10) only Cannon and Wilson Counties 
Houston, 


open. Rabbit (no limit) only Cannon, 

Dickson, McNairy, and Wilson Counties open. 
Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass (11”-8). 
Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, 15”-5). Muskellunge 
(20"-5). White and Black Crappie (8-15). 
Rock Bass (no size-15). Warmouth Bass (no 
size-20). White and Yellow Bass (10-15). 
Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-25). Catfish, Buffalo 


(15”-none). Drum (10”-none). Sturgeon, Spoon- 
bill (30”—none). Bullhead, Gar, Grinnel, Sucker, 
Mullet, Red Horse, Black Horse, Shad, Herring, 
Carp, Eel (no limits). (Aggregate catch on fish 
on which there is a catch limit, 25.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; fishing 1-day 50 
cents. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15; fish- 


ing $5, 3-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Squirrel (10). 
Fishing: Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie or White 
Perch (7”-15). Bream, Goggle-eye (no size- 
35; aggregate 50). Warning: There are many 
county and local seasons and regulations for 
both hunting and fishing; be sure to consult 
local authorities. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; 
fishing with artif. bait $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting 


Bobcat, Coyote, 


$25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. License required 
for predators of nonres. and of res. if hunting 
predators outside own county. 
UTAH 

Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: Trout, 
Salmon, Mountain Herring, Black Bass (7”) 
(All game fish, aggregate 10 lb. or 30 fish Cat- 


fish and common fish in designated waters (7”). 


Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $4; fish- 
ing only $2. Nonres.: Small game and fishing 
$10; fishing only $3. License not required for 


predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Cottontail Rabbit 
Brook, Brown, 


(no limits). 
Loch Leven, 


Hunting: 
Fishing: Golden, 


L — 
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Steelhead, Rainbow, Grayling and Black 
Spotted Trout (6”-5 lb. or 20 fish Black Bass 
10”-5; Lake Champlain 10”-7 Muske! lunge 
Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel (12”-25 lb.) Lake 


or 2 fish 
hunting 
Hunting 
fishing 


Trout, Landlocked Salmon (15”-10 Ib 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; 
only $1.25; fishing only $1.25. Nonres.: 


and fishing $15.50; hunting only $12.50; 


$5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 
VIRGINIA 

Fishing: Trout (no size—20). lack Bass: Ir: 
counties west of Blue Ridge (10”-10), countie 
east of Blue Ridge (12”-10). Rock Bass (6”-15 
Pike (no size-20). Crappie or Silver Perct 
Bream, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 25 Note 
Special regulations in state ponds; consult Com 


Fisheries, Rich 
Res.: Hunting: State: Smal 
fishing only $2. County « 
Nonres.: Fishin; 


mission of Game and Inland 
mond. Licenses: 
game and fishing $3; 
res.: Hunting and fishing $1. 


$5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Cottontail and Snowshoe Rabbit (n 
Counties an 


Gray 


Hunting: 
limits) only Clark and San Juan 


Whidby Island in Island County open. 





and Black Squirrel (aggregate 5) only Clark 
County open. Fishing: Bass (6”—Eloika an 
Silver Lakes 10”). Bluegill, Sunfish (no size— 
Kahlotus Lake 6”). All other game fish (6 

(Aggregate catch limit all game fish, 20 fi 
but not over 10 lb. and 1 fish, but must 

include more than 2 steelhead over 20’ 
Warning: There are numerous local seasor 
and regulations which are different from state 
wide seasons and regulations, and in almost 


every county there are designated waters close 
to all fishing and other designated waters whic! 
are always open. Be sure to consult Departme 
of Game, 515 Smith Tower, Seattle, before fist 
Licenses: Res.: fishi: 


ing State hunting and 
$3, county hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres 
State hunting and fishing $25; state fishing $5 


county of issue fishing $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Open entire month: Black Bass (10 
in designated waters 9”-8). Perch ther tha 
white perch), Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (12 
none) Muskalonge (15”-none Rock Bass 
Crappie, Bluegill and Red-bellied Sunfish (5 
25, aggregate 75). Channel and Blue Catfish 


White Perch (10”-15). White and Yellow Suck 














er, Red Horse (10”-aggregate 15). Open unt 
9th: Brook Trout (6”-15), Brown and Rainbow 
Trout (8”-aggregate 10) (aggregate all trout 
15). Warning: There are special regulations f 
some waters; consult local authorities or Cor 
servation Commission, Charleston Licenses 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishir 
$5, 1-day $1. 
WISCONSIN 

Hunting: Snowshoe Hare (no limi on 
Ashland, Barren, Bayfield, Douglas, Florence 
Forest, Iron, Oneida, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, Tay 
lor, Vilas, and Washburn Counties open. Re 
Fox (no limit) only Adams, Bayfield, Browr 
Burnett, Calumet, Crawford, Dodge, Fond d 
Lac, Forest, Iowa, LaCrosse, Marionette, Mor 
roe, Oconto, Ozaukee, Portage, Richland, St 
Croix, Sauk, Washington, and Waushara Cour 
ties open. Fishing: Black Bass (10”—7; boundary; 
waters 10°-6; outlying waters 10”-10). Lake 
Trout (19”-5). Svembennegt lake trout—(7 
15). White Bass (7”-25; boundary waters 7 
10 Rock Bass (7”-25; Beare men waters 5”=1 
in aggregate with sunfishes). Sunfishes (6”-25 
boundary waters 5”-15 in aggregate with roc 
bass). Crappie (7”-25 in inlan d waters in as 
gregate with calico, silver, and strawberry bass 
boundary waters 7”-15). Pickerel 18”—7; bout 
dary waters 16”-10). Catfish (14”-15; bo 
waters 14”-none). Perch 6"=-25; b« lat 
waters no limits). Calico, Silver, and Straw 
berry Bass (7”-25 in aggregate with crappie i 
inland waters. Bullhead (no size-25; boundar 
waters 7”-40). Wall-eyed Pike (13”-7; in Lon 
Lake, Fond du Lac County 13”-3; boundar 
waters 13”-8). Muskellunge (30’~-1 Shove 


nosed Sturgeon (20” dressed-10) in Lake Pepi 
(Continued on next page) 
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id Mississippi River. Note: Aggregate catch 
mits: Inland waters: Black Bass, Wall-eyed 
ike, and Pickerel, 15; all game fish, 30. Boun- 
ary waters: All fish except perch, catfish, and 
illhead, 30. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fish- 
g $1. Nonres.: Hunting, excluding deer, $25; 
shing $3. 


WYOMING 


Fishing: All game fish (no size-15 lb. but not 
ore than 20 fish). Licenses: Res. $1.50; nonres, 
$3, 7-day $1.50. 


Canada 


_ ALBERTA 


Hunting: Wolf, Cougar, Wolverine, Rabbit 
no limits). Fishing: Trout, Greyling, Rocky 
Mountain Whitefish (8”-aggregate 20). Lake 
Trout (15”-10). Pike, Pickerel (no size-15). 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 25). (Aggre- 
gate of pike, pickerel, perch, and goldeye, 25.) 


| Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 


Big game $2; fishing $2.25, required only for 


| waters frequented by trout, greyling, and Rocky 


Mountain whitefish. Nonres.: 


fishing $2.25. 


Hunting $50, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


| counted 
| Trout 


Fishing: Salmon (8”-nontidal waters 5, grilse 
in trout catch; tidal waters 8”=—none). 
(8"-15 in aggregate with salmon grilse, 


| but not more than 3 steelhead over 5 lb.) Black 


| steelhead fishing entire year. 
| to Dolly Varden Trout 


| Commission, 


Bass (no size-15). Note: Some waters open to 
Most waters open 
fishing entire year. 
Warning: There are many special seasons and 
regulations for designated waters; consult Game 
540 Howe Street, Vancouver, be- 
fore fishing. Licenses: Res. $1, required only 
for nontidal waters south of 52nd parallel. Non- 
res. $5, or $1 a day, required for all waters. 


MANITOBA 


Fishing: Lake Trout (16”—15). 
Trout (11”-10). Pickerel, Pike, 15”-15). 
8”-15). Goldeye, Mooneye (9”-15). 
Greyling (no size-15). Sauger (11-15). 
kinonge (no size-3). Black Bass (10"-6). (Ag- 
gregate all game fish, 15.) Licenses: Nonres.: 
Individual $5.50, 3-day $1.25; family license 
$7.50, 3-day $2.25. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Fishing: Sal- 
mon (no size-30 a week; Restigouche and 
Northwest Upsalquitch Reserve Waters, no 
size-20 in 4 days). Speckled, Brook, and Rain- 
bow Trout (no size-20 but not more than 10 Ib.; 
on game refuges 8”-30 a trip). Landlocked 
Salmon (no limits; in Chamcook Lakes 14”-10 
a year). Striped Bass (12”-none). Black Bass 
no limits). Licenses: Res.: Crown Land 
Waters $1; Game refuges except Restigouche 
$1 Special licenses: Restigouche Reserve 
Waters to 14th, $5 a day; after 14th, $2.50 a 
lay; Northwest Upsalquitch Reserve Waters $2 
a day. Nonres.: Salmon, Trout, Pickerel, and 
Bass $15, 7-day $5—both include wife and 
members of family under 18. Special licenses: 
Restigouche Reserve Waters to 14th, $20 a day: 
fter 14th, $10 a day; Northwest Upsalquitch 
Reserve Waters $10 a day. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat (no limits). Fishing: 
Salmon (3 lb. round weight-8). Rainbow Trout, 
designated lakes (12”-3). Speckled Trout (no 


Speckled 
Perch 
Arctic 

Mas- 


ze; in designated waters of Cape Breton 
sland 8”-10 lb., but not more than 20 fish). 
Grey Trout (15”"-3). Landlocked Salmon (in 
hubenacadia, Grand Lake, 15”-10). Striped 


ass (no size-nontidal waters 30, but not more 
than 20 lb.; in tidal waters of Annapolis River 
etween Annapolis and Bridgetown, 16-5). 
icenses: Res.: Big game $2; fishing, not re- 
uired. Nonres.: Big game and birds $50; small 
ame and birds $15; fishing $5. 
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ONTARIO 


Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-20 fish or 10 Ib 
Rainbow, Brown, and Aurora Trout (7”-5). Lake 
Trout (no size-5). Yellow Pickerel (13”-8). Pike 
(no size-8). Lake Erie fronting Essex County 
opens 10th; rest of province open entire month 
Black Bass (10”"-6), Maskinonge (24”-2). Li- 
censes: Res.: Fishing, not required. Nonres 
Bear $5.25; fishing $5.50, 3-day $2, family license 
$8. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Fishing: Speckled Trout, Brook Trout (6”-10 
lb. but not more than 20 fish). Rainbow Trout 


(10"-3). Salmon (3 Ib. round weight-5). Li 
censes: Res. not required; nonres., $2, 10-day 
$1. 


QUEBEC 


Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”—40, but not more 
than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Salmon (3 Ilb.-none 
QOuananiche (12”-10, but not more than 15 Ib. 
and 1 fish). Grey Trout, Touladi, Whitefish, 
Smelt (no limits). Eel (20”-none). Pickerel 
(15”"=none). Sturgeon (St. Lawrence waters 28”, 
other waters 36”-none). Bass (9”-15 lb. and 1, 
but not more than 10 fish). Maskinonge (no 
size-2). Licenses: Res.: Fishing $1, good for 
wife and children under 18, required only for 
lakes and for salmon rivers. Nonres.: Fishing, 
salmon $25, other fishing $10, 7-day family $5, 
3-day individual $2. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Fishing: Loch Leven, Brown, Brook, Rainbow 
Trout (9”-aggregate 15). Pickerel (15”), Pike 
(12”) (aggregate 12). Perch, Goldeye (no size- 
aggregate 20). Black Bass (10”-5). Lake Trout 
(15”"-10). Licenses: Res.: Trout waters $2, non 
trout waters $1. Nonres.: $5, l-week $3, 2-day 
$1.50; family $10, 1-month $5, 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may 
be hunted in certain sections under special li- 
cense only. Consult Department of Natural Re- 
sources, St. John’s. Fishing: Salmon and Sea 
Trout (no limits). Native Trout (7”-36). Rain 
bow Trout (8”-36). Note: Limits apply only to 
Peninsula of Avalon. Licenses: Hunting 
Special license for 1 bull moose or 1 stag cari 
bou: Res. $5, nonres. $25. Fishing: Res. $2.10; 
nonres., season $26, 14-day $10.50, 1-day $2.10 
License required only for waters to which sal- 
mon resort. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear, Wolf (no limits). Fishing 
Greyling, Speckled Trout, Lake Trout, White 
fish, Salmon Trout, Tullibee, Pickerel, Goldeye 
Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge (no limits). Note 
Consult G. A. Jeckell, Controller, Dawson, for 
additional information, 


Bighorns for Uncle Sam 


OUR bighorn sheep from the Banff 

National Park in the Canadian 
Rockies will soon be sent to the U.S., 
by the Canadian Department of Mines 
and Resources. Three will travel to New 
Mexico, where they'll be used for reés- 
tablishment of the species in the high 
mountains in the northern part of the 
state; at one time they flourished there. 
The fourth will go to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, where 
it will be the subject of genetic experi 
ments. This is the second shipment to 
New Mexico, the first having been made 
a year ago. 

3ands of the bighorns are now a com- 
mon sight in Canada’s mountain parks, 
where hunting is prohibited, and they 
serve as game reservoirs for surround- 
ing areas. 
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I'M JUST A MUTT— but worms aren't choosy! 
I've had them twice. The first time it looked like 
curtains for me. But my Master got Sergeant's 
PUPPY CAPSULES—and I was saved. 





| CHEERED UP SO QUICKLY that the Master 
learned his Now he always has a 
Sergeant’s DOG BOOK, Last time the worms 
came, he looked up my symptoms and cleaned 


me out with SURE SHOT CAPSULES pronto! 


lesson. 





KEEP SURE SHOT OR PUPPY CAPSULES handy 
to save your dog from serious worm troubles. 
Get them at drug or pet stores — and the new 
free Sergeant’s DOG BOOK, 


_— 
a FREE — New DOG BOOK! 
» ew | Mail this coupon. 


4 PSS . 
' ~ Products Corp. 
ichmond, Va 
















Polk Miller 
Dept. 68-G, R 


a free Sergeant's poG BOOK to 


Please send 
Name 
Address 


City 





Make sure of your dog’s health 
by using these reliable products. 














< sa . 
» 4 ny - 


His handler, W. M. Donnell, Climax, N. 
C., says: ‘‘Hunt Club gives my dogs abun- 
dant stamina. I’m glad to recommend this 
meat-abundant, vitamin-rich food.” 


Maritime Milling Co., Buftalo, N. Y. 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 


* = 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number O 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 








Tie sPaNieLs | 


IRISH Water Spaniels. An all around retriever 





land or water. Duck, pheasant, quail, etc. Won- 
derful intelligence. Easy to train and handle. 
Puppies all ages, get yours early. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Percy K. Swan, 
Chico, Calif. 

SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 


ible. State wants fully. 
Washington 
anything. 


Priced reason 
Skamokawa 


sold on trial. 
Kesterson'’s Kennels 


SPRINGER bitch, 3 yr. old, retrieve 
fale, 7 mos. out of above, yard trained L & W 
$50 each Trade high grade 20 or 28 double. 
D. P. Oliver, King City, Calif. 
a INGER bitch, in whelp to Sire of Champions, 
$75 List and snaps forty more Avandale 
Kenne Is, Ethelbert St., Winnipeg, Can 
HEALTHY, Eligible Springer puppies and older. 
From Hunters. Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing, 
Minn 
HEALTHY Springer pups. Sired by winners. 
Priced low. Six day approval. Shelter Cove Ken- 


nels, Battle Lake, Minn 

REGISTERED English Springer Spaniels from 
trained parents. Farm raised. A. Tyler, Elis- 
worth, Iowa 

REGISTERED Springer, Cocker pups, from best 
hunters. Also trained dogs. Stud Service. Wm. 
Kunze, Sleepy Eye, Minn 

REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
_Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
REGISTERED Springer pups brood matrons, 
reasonable tobert Peterson, Richville, Minn. 
AMERICAN Spaniel Pups for sale. Kel- 


Brown 
Junius, 8. D 


COCKER Spaniel puppies. Best bloodlines. Jewell 
M. Lee, Kingfisher, Okla 

SPRINGERS: Males, Eleven, Six months old 
Inveresk, North Bend, Nebr 

BRITTANY Spaniels. Points. Retrieves. R. C. 
WwW: urd _ Gunsmith Missoula, Mont. 


7: ane POINTERS j 


NOTHING b but ut the best in pointers and setters 
offered January puppies wormed and_ inocu- 
lated. 20-50 each. Breeding and photos. Lexing 
ton Kennels, Box 13, Lexington, Mass 

WISH to breed outstanding pointer to female with 
equally fine bloodlines and hunting ability. Owner 
of female please write John Wall, 107 N. Franklin 
St., Syracuse, N. Y 

and Irish Setters, pups $15.00 
and bred bitches $35.00 
O.D. Clyde ~*~ ighty, 


English 
Trained dogs 
papers. Ship C 


POINTER 
ind $20.00 
each All 
Cullom, Il 
ENGLISH 
bloodlines 


exceptional 
No duty. 


Setter puppies Eligible 
shooting and show purposes 


fe Pe tobb, Broder Bldg., Regina, Can 

TIME Plan. English & German Pointers. English 
ind Irish Setters. List and Photos 10c. Furcht 
Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 

ENGLISH Setters. Year olds, also 3 months. 
Sports Peerless breeding. Cliff Beaver, Route 7, 





Battle Creek Mich 

IRISH Setters, English Setters and pointer pups. 
Hunting and show combined. Papers, Otto Scana- 
vino, Gardner, Ill 

POINTERS: Puppies and dogs. Eligible. Excep- 
tional bloodlines Mountain, Mansfield Road, 
Toledo i. 

GERMAN shorthair pointer pups from the best 
hunting stock. Eligible. Clarence Schukei, Water- 
loo, Iowa 

PAIR Liver White Pointer Bird dogs. $50.00. 
Trained. Ready for work. Dan Miller, Murray, 
cy t 

IMPORTED Drahthaar and Shorthair Pointers. 


Nebr 
pups cheap. 


Finest. M Bennington 


Setters 


angold's 
Beautiful 


America’s 
BROKE Pointers 


Bill MeGirk, Everett, Wash 
WIREHAIRED Pointing Griffons. R. C. Ward, 
Gunsmith, Missoula, Mont. 


Tq seacies am] 


BEAGLES. Broken. Trial. Choice puppies. Guy 
Werner. Hanover Junction, Pa 
TRAINED _ Beagles Puppies $10.00 Eligible 


Register. E. Dooley, Selma. Iowa 

BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Puppies. Char'tes Rexroth, York, Pa 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 


Elton Beck, J-16, Herrick, Il 


i TTL 


ACK Labrador r Pups farm-rais arious 
iges; eligible registration both books; champion- 
ship blood lines. International Champion at stud. 





J. R. McManus, Des Moines, Iowa 

BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of 
puppies. Write for list Priced right. todall 
Kennels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr 


BLACK Labrador puppies, outstanding litter, fast 


retrieving bloodlines. Peverill’s Pom-Dane Ken- 
nels, R.R. 5, Waterloo, Iowa 

BLACK Labrador puppies. Ches ipeake bitch. 
Harold Rahrs, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 


whelped 
Glasgow, 


OUTSTANDING 
February 25th. 
Mont. — eee ; 
BEAUTIFUL — Labrador puppies 
broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, 

BLACK Labrador Pups, 
at stud. C Pomerening, 


CHESAPEAKE Retriever 


Chesapeake 
Sunnynole 


put ppies 
Kennels, 





S, youngsters, 
Glasgow, Mont. 
Registered. Proven Sire 
Omro, Wisc. 


Registered 








i Puppies, 





Photos. Belmont Kennels, Stevens Point, Wisc. 
RETRIEVER Pups, Pure bred, Chesapeake Bay. 
John Proffitt, Mascoutah, Ti. 

LABRADOR pups, black and yellow. Jerome 
Rudat, 1825 Geneva St., Racine, Wisc. 
CHESAPEAKE pups from Field Trial winning 
stock. Leonard Gaston, Maxwell, Iowa. mG 
GOLDEN Labrador Puppies. Satisf: nction | guar 
anteed. Sunshine K Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, S. D. W: itertown, 








[fie HouNDs 


1 fie Hounds—Have 8 completely trained rab- 

bit hounds. All day hunters, real strikers, drivers 
till finish. Not gun-man shy. Trail on snow. 
Healthy. $15.00 each, $25.00 pair, 10 days trial. 
Reference, pictures. 5 Beagle Rabbit Hounds. 
T. Clifton Doran, Murray, Ky 


COON Hunters Offer 31-year-old Male Coon 
Hounds. Completely trained. 


Absolutely broken. 
teal strikers, finished drivers, sure tree barkers, 
stay. Good voices. Water workers. $15.00 each, 
20 days trial. Reference, pictures. 3 broken 3-year 
Coon-Opossum Bitches. T. Doran, Murray, Ky. 


COON Hunters !—-Offer 3 ~-year-old Coon-Opossum 
Hound. Guarantee tree, stay treed. Completely 
broken. Also 4-year-old Silent Trailer, trees coon, 
opossums, skunks before they den. Each $15.00, 20 
days = il. Money back guarantee. More like them. 
H. N. Catheart, Hazel, Ky 





IF YOU 
NEED A DOG... 


a gun—a canoe—or camera— 
no matter what here in 
these columns are ads of re- 
liable people, all selling some- 


thing of interest to sportsmen. 


IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR LIFE 
CLASSIFIED ADS 














and Female Redbone-Bluetick 
good starters, stay 
brush and briar 


HAVE Eleven Male 
Rabbit Hounds. Medium size, 
until shot or holed. Good voices, 
workers. Each $15.00, pair $25.00, 10 days trial. 
Money back guarantee. Robt. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 
OUTSTANDING Ozark Mountain coonhounds and 
combination tree-hounds. Return express paid if 
not satisfactory. Buy early and get choice selec- 
tions. Stamp for literature. Edward Ferguson, 
Booneville, Ark. 

GOSSETTS Original old fashioned lo 
bugle voiced Black and Tans. 
trated catalog, 10c. Hermosa 
nock, Ohio 
WESTERN 
istered puppies, 
ni indo, Calif 


THOROU GHLY trained Kentucky 
tabbit-fox-deer proof. Solid tree barkers. 
15 days trial, B. W. Miller, Lynn Grove, 
* fine Kentucky female Coon Hounds. $10.00. 
15 days trial. Marvel Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. 
HUNTING hounds: Cheap. Trial. Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels, BS, Herrick, Til. 
BASSET Hounds, Registered. 9 
Thomas Guy, Meadville, Pa 
BLACK-Tan Coonhound Pups, 
bert Reichert, Columbia, II! 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds 
Elton Beck, J-17, Herrick, Ill. 


[fs MISCELLANEOUS Docs [| 


FOR e: Dogs. Setters and pointers. Fox, coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
PUPPIES, Norwegian Elkhounds. Scottish Ter- 
riers, Alaskan Blue Foxes. Write Envilla Ranch, 
Havre, Mont. 

PUPPIES, all kinds free details! Book, 104 photos 
recognized breeds 25c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y 
REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. American 
_Water Spaniels. Stamp, Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
CHOICE Coach, White Collie, Rat Terrier Pups. 

Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 


long eared 
Descriptive illus- 


Vista Farm, Ban- 


Te g- 
Fer- 


lion hounds; 
Stone, San 


, cat, 
3ert 


“trained coon, 
cheap. 


Cc oonhounds. 
$40.00. 
Ky. 








“month, $30.00. 


Sturdy, $5.00. Wil- 


Cheap. Catalogue. 











Champion bloodli 


thinson, Ka 


CHOW Puppies, Registered. 
Reasonable. FooSan Kenn el Hu 


[A] Best 


NORWEGIAN Elkhounds. 





bloodlines. EF 


McCoy, Franklin St., Reading, Mass. 

ST. Bernard pups; Champion sired beaut 
$20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. I., } 
ENGLISH Bull puppies. Catalogue 10c. (¢ 


lenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio 
COLLIE Farm offers exceptional pt 
ible, Whites, Colors. Dundas, Min 
HUNDRED Hunting "Hounds Cheap. C 
Elton Beck, " Herrick Ill. 


ins 


ippies. 


atak 








TERRIERS | 










HILL Crest Kennels, ire Fox Terriers. Wires 
with Personality. Scientifically Raised. J Iv 


os ailable. Mr. 
zabeth City, 


ge AlRroa.es wal 


OORANG Airedale puppies $20. 00 up. Shippe 
Ohi 


_approval. eaves. Specseaen 1's Service, LaRue, 


— on John W. Hill, Rou 











aah 8 x 30 Featherweight” Prism ” Bir 
lars, value $67.50, brand new Sale $37.50 
4 x 40 U. S. Central Focusing Field Glass, br 
new, with leather case, $12.50, 30-06 empty 
tridge cases, in fine condition, 75c per hund 
Model B and C, high standard automatic pistols 
special $17.95, new. Winchester Carbines, 

and 32 special, like new, $27.50. Springfield |} 
Sling Straps, fine condition, 50c. U. S. Engineers 
Locator Levels, brand new, cost originally $ 
Sale, $1.25. Extra! Extra! Send coin 25c r 
complete illustrated catalog of modern and 
tique guns. This amount will be returned with 
your first order. Public Sport Shops, Dept. I 

13 South 16th St Phila Pa 

LEARN to shoot the rifle, accurately! New pocket 
sized manual ‘‘From Tyro to Master’’ givin g ‘ 
plete instructions on the fundamentals of acc 

rifle shooting, .22 or .30 caliber. Concise comp: 
authentic. 32 pages. 10c in stamps. Also ask 
full information about membership. National R 
Association, 1603 Rhode Island Ave., Washingt 

D. C 


BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Reloa 
Tools, Winchester M/70 Rifles a omplete st 
Hi-Standard Pistols. A-1 Gov't. Slings 50¢, Ss 
els 35c. Free! Gun Catalog Peet Fishing T 

Catalog Archery Catalog 5c, Medal-Award Cc 








log 10c, Camera Catalog 10c, Golf Catalog 
W: irshal’s, First- Madison-JJ Seattle 
‘BLUE Line’’ Recoil Absorber worthy <« 


‘White Line” A bsorb« 


panions of the Famous ‘ 


but lower priced, only $1.50 ea. Guaranteed 
two years. Write for big free catalog. Mers 
Co., Inc., Glendale, Calif., Dept. C 

MAGIC Gun Bluer. The Chemical Reaction i 


enable 
15 minutes 


oxidation of my 
zun lover to blue 


prepared solutions 
a gun barrel in 





heating, no tools, $1.00. A. M. Mennen, Chen 
Jeffersonville Ind. _ 

NEW live leather G Government 1! 11 sling str 
$1.00. Imported cowhide holste rs for 8” Lu: 
$1.50. 4” $1.00. Hudson, L-52 Warren St., 
York 

WANTED: Cash for S&W 1917, Lugers, Colt 
Automatics, Springfield, Enfield, Krag Rifles i 





all size ammunition. Hudson, L-52 Warren 
New York 

SMITHS 12 gauge specialty. Improved Cylinder 
Choke. Parker double barrels $40.00 
Everett, Stockton, N. J 

YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 
dies, gun senate. sights, reamers. Yankee Spe 
cialty Co. _ 513 § Sanford Place, Erie Pa 

THOU SAND 1 Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars 


War Relics. New catalog 25c. Smith Guns! 

Punnamens New Jersey. 

USE a “Wristloader’” for fast loading of rifles and 
siphons Only $1.00. Write for big free catalog 

Mershon Co., Inc., Glendale, Calif 

KRAG and Enfield remodeling. Magazi nes, s! 
shots describing my work 15¢. ‘Ken Cl 

Madera, Calif. 

SMITH & Wesson Heavy K 32 Target, Mar 
Browning automatics. Weaver, Fecker s¢ 

Hershey's, Orrville, Ohio 

TRADE your old sights for new. Original Si; 
Exchange, Box 265-K. Paoli, P 

MODERN, Antique Guns Bought Sold 
changed. Andrew Spina, Towand P 

RIFLE Scope Sniping History, 25c. John Cx 
7254 Eberhart, Chicago. 

= ND $.10 for list 100 used guns Frayset 

illmar, Minn. 





| |BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS] | 





TELE 3C OPES, I Microscopes, binoculars: bargin 
catalog free. Brownscope Co, 5 West 27th 
Street ow York 

FIELD & Prism Binoculars. All makes, sizes 
powers. New ond Used. J. Alden Loring, 


OL, O-we-go, N 


[a anrigue rineanms <9 J) 


ANTIQU ~! Firearms Catalogue, 10c. (Photogr 
of Most.) Museum, Rutland, Ill 
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1a 
Flapping Decoys: 
te, Decoy Factory, 


Forest Park, Illinois. 





a\" 
2] +y 








snoore Ranch, Gamebird Div., 





se $5.00 each. Day old Pheasant chicks $21.00 








. Orders oe as received. 





Bettendorf, , =: a. 








mr ged» Eges; a, 
i "Pheasant Farm, 








RAISE ; Pheasants. 
Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, 





RINGNECK Pheasant eggs, 10 cents each, $9.00 





3s, Chinese Ringneck, North- 
H. Young, Kings- 








NECK, Blackneck, 
Mallard Ducklings. Adolph Hanson, 
Tl. 








CHUKAR, Pheas: sant 3 & Quail Eggs. — 














NORTHERN Bob hite Quail. 
Colinus_ F: arm, _ Bel 


Tron cae anna 


For Te or Re- 
l. 























Complete literature 
free. ‘Li et ake Superior } ‘Mink Farr Porm. Superior, Wisc. 


~ FISHING TACKLE = of 


beg er me vel learn qi quie ker wi ith better 














1083 Mission Rd., | 


Pe Making” 10c. 
and Tool Catalog 
N. Y 











Rockland Tackle 








FLY Tying Materials: 
moderately priced. 
30 South Main 8t., n, Pa 
“RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 
Bureau Zoological 


Free catalog. H. 
Doylestown, Pa. 





Home Business. 
_106C B Peoria, 


. Superior Fivtying ‘Material, 











y flytying materials. 
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first advertisement. 





closes JUNE 20th. 


: Make your own sinkers. Free fold- 
er. Reading Instrument Co. ¥ 


Qu ALYY ey, Makers | Wateriais. 
ich. _ 


satisfied customers. 











8 iH in nd. C rolored 1 prints, 














4 8 ‘ead ‘free enlarger Sank. 
v. J. 


“Enk irgement ( Cc oupon. T 





FEATHE RING Tools $1.00. 1 
Ea. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Ralamasco, ‘Mich. 





16 Guaranteed Prints, 
pons. on enlataomente. 25c. S 


BOATS AND CAMPING 

















GENERA Movie Films 
] Bargain circulars. 


(Book “How to Build Boats ée 


Box 1 148- K E v vansville 


SAIL KITS 100 square feet ‘$4 95, 





a Cot that Soe 


She ' uxe, comfort cots : answer. Write for r , 
500 Ac! res for sportsm: in’s camp or fish and ga 


fine a, cover, 








Weldwood Ready- -cut Kits. C: 
J. 





MAKE i ay 
ature. Weesho-Uco, 


ae auro TRAILERS| | 





, 255 Grossman Bidg., 


ucce essf brecding of fane y, 








Also new edition of Trailer Builders 
and catalog of parts, supplies and equip- 
Both 35c Sostpele. 
5120- -F ‘Fulton St. 


in em s SPORTING GOODS ¢ 








, Foreign) Promptly 








TO Taxivermy 1 J 


Black or Brown Bear; 
Coyote, Leopard. 











RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
ee today for selection and price list. 


3900.00 each for old coins. 


American Rare Coin Co., 








lustre ated reti iil Catalogue 25c. 
ah. 


occ! 


DS removed easily and effectively easily and effectively 
, pond or river. Write for particu- 
Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 


— tir ne-si ving methods. Pront-mealine ideas. 








your own deerskins. 
Y. 





r —— bills, coins, 
Illustrated catalog 5c. 
gy arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, 








‘lb ana rT 
{ _ano Puro SUPPLIES __ wm, 


) 36 exposure exposure rolls fine 


“shai ' ove’ (Ei astntan DK- 20) 





with Eastman Plus X a exposure rolls 
Films permanently 
Cryolyte Process. 


‘T NOVELTIES. GAMES. MAGIC ‘ 


PRETTY Girl Art Photos, 


T BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES a 


M: ike r to Men and Wor a 


i PATENTS ano INVENTIONS 
: paten ted or unpatented? If so, 
Ww rite . he wrtered In stitute of Americ an Inventors, 





Books, Novelties. Big 





“Discriminating Amnateur 


8 exposures 25c, 


35mm 36 exposures, 3 x 4 enlargements 








Two sets prints plus enlarge- 


ar ie inventions often val- 
adv isory books, Fr ree. 
408- -H Vic tor £__ ® 


Profession: al E nlargemen ts, 





ROLL developed 


i Chic: 1Z0. 365, Washington, D. oc; 











How to P 


the pup itself. Nine breeders out of 
every ten are honest, and will try to 
give you your money’s worth and a little 
more; but when a breeder says the sire 
and dam of the pup you like are regis- 
tered, but he has “mislaid the papers and 
will send them to you later,” look for 
the nearest exit and, when you find it, 
use it. Once out of the would-be seller’s 
sphere of influence, you can wait for him 
to mail the data or you can give up the 
idea of buying the pup. 

So much for the purebred and pup- 
versus-grown-dog problems. Now we 
must face the fact that no two pups, 
even though they be the purest of pure- 
breds, are exactly alike either mentally, 
emotionally, or physically. In humans, 
even identical twins have their differ- 
ences. When it comes to a litter of pups, 
it’s up to you to realize these differences 
may be exceedingly important to you 
personally. So you must try to pick the 
pup that comes nearest to your specifi- 
cations. But there are certain physical 
and temperamental characteristics all 
good gun dogs and hounds should show, 
even when they are only babies, and it’s 
perfectly simpie to learn them. 

“Mere are a few examples. Choose an 
active, wealthy-looking little youngster 
with plenty of bone, a good coat (puppy 
coat, not that of a grown-up), and one 
that shows no signs of the 
pot-belly that often indi- 
cates worms. Pick one 
with a friendly disposi- 
tion, an intelligent expres- 
sion, and busy nose. 
Watch out for lameness, 
malformation of joints, 
skin disease of any kind, 


and especially for the 
twitching muscles or weak 
hind quarters that may 
indicate chorea. In that 


connection, it’s wise, when 
possible, to get a pup that 
already has had distem- 
per and has come through 
with no after effects. Look 
for a clear, bright eye. In 
nearly all sporting breeds 
the darker it is the better. 
Exceptions are the Chesa- 
peake Bay dog and the 
Labrador retriever, and 
in the latter only when 
the coat is light instead of 
black. 

Straight legs, fairly 
tight elbows, and well-padded feet, with 
the toes nicely arched and set close to- 
gether, are naturally an essential in a 
dog that must travel all day in all kinds 
of country, and do it without going lame 
or suffering from sore pads. By “straight” 
legs I mean forelegs that show only a 
very slight angle at the pastern joint (in 
people we call it the wrist) and hind 
legs that are vertical from hock to heel 
when seen from the rear. This in dis- 
tinction to “cow hocks” that cause the 
lower hind legs to spread in an outward 
direction from the hock to the foot. 
This indicates weakness and is an ex- 
ceedingly serious defect. 

In most sporting breeds a low-set ear 
is best, and a well-rounded and not too 
narrow skull allows brain room that 
makes for intelligence. Good-sized nos- 
trils, set well apart, are supposed to in- 
dicate scenting ability, and short tails, 
fairly thick at the root, have the call. 


94 





ick Out a Good Dog 


(Continued from page 27) 


But if the pup that appeals to you is as 
much as four or five months old and his 
tail seems too long, don’t take it too 
seriously. Pups of that age often carry 
tails whose length is out of all propor- 
tion to their size, only to grow into them 
later on. As a rule, the younger the pup, 
the easier it is to predict the sort of tail 
he will carry when he is a grown dog. 
This is almost equally true of conforma- 
tion in general. The best time to figure 
what it will be at maturity is within a 
few minutes after the pup is whelped 
and while it is still wet. 

Above all, beware of the man-shy, nerv- 
ous, or excessively timid pup. These 
characteristics often increase with age, 
and the only fault that approaches them 
in seriousness is gun-shyness. Most gun- 
shy dogs are the result of careless treat- 
ment at the hands of thoughtless own- 
ers, and, in most cases, the trouble is 
curable. Man-shyness is almost invar- 
iably inherited, and consequently far 
more difficult to overcome, as you prob- 
ably gathered if you read my article on 
it in last month’s issue. 


Here’s another tip. If you have a 


friend who is wise in the ways of dogs, 
take him along in an advisory capacity. 
But, whatever you do, don’t allow your- 
self or your friend to convey the im- 
pression you know more about dogs than 





"Remember when we used to split a box of .22's 


the breeder. This is always a definite 
challenge, and even the squarest shooter 
will be tempted to match his wits against 
your exalted opinion of your own clever- 
ness, or that of your friend. Put the 
average breeder on his honor instead of 
on his mettle, and you'll fare better at 
the finish of the deal. 

So far, so good. But before you finally 
decide on the pup you want to buy, take 
time to sit down and think it over. Even 
at this late date you may be making a 
mistake. Your dog should not only be a 
purebred that satisfies all the require- 
ments we have already discussed, but his 
breed should be suited to your own per- 
sonal disposition, your surroundings, and 
manner of living, just as your shoe 
should fit your foot. Misfits in either 
case are almost equally uncomfortable— 
even painful—and there is precious little 
you can do, as a rule, to remedy the situ- 
ation, other than to go out and buy a 


new dog or another new pair of sho¢ 

So for a few final hints. If you li\ 
in a city apartment, for instance, ar 
get but a few days’ gunning each fall, 
field-trial-bred Lliewellin setter is unlik 
ly to prove the dog of your dream 
These dogs are often high-strung, a b 
hard to handle, and always require plent 
of good stiff exercise to keep them 
good health and hunting condition. It 
utterly unfair to both you and your set 
ter to keep him cooped up in small qua 
ters and limit his exercise to short ru: 
in the park. If a smaller dog, such 
one of the sporting spaniels, will hand 
the kind of game you intend to hur 
you may find him far more satisfacto: 
from almost every practical angle. T} 
same thing is true of a beagle as con 
pared with a foxhound. 

This principle holds for various othe 
conditions that may affect your choic: 
If you are a family man, and your hunt 
ing companion is to be a house dog 
well as a field helper, bear in mind tha 
certain breeds are better suited to be 
come playmates for children and men 
bers of your household in general tha 
are certain others. These are just rar 
dom examples. Think over your whol 
situation before making a decision. 

As to sex, that, too, is a matter of 
where you live as well as of your pe! 
sonal preference. If yo 
are planning on a spayed 
bitch, I'll not stick m 
neck out by expressing a! 
opinion for or against 
There’s too much to be 
said on both sides. But I’! 
go on record with this: if 
you decide on one, don’t 
make the mistake of hav 
ing the operation pe! 
formed before the pup i 
at least eight or nin¢ 
months old. If done ear 
lier, it may seriously im 
pair her ambition, activ 
ity, and disposition, and 
even tend to make her fat, 
prematurely old, and use: 
less. Then there’s the po 
sibility she may show suc! 
promise, even at eight o1 
nine months of age, that 
you'll suddenly decide sh¢ 
should have a litter of 
pups later on to perpetu 
ate her good qualities. I! 
that case, you will be glad 
you didn’t take her to a veterinaria! 
when she was a baby. 

Speaking of babies brings us to a fina 
word of warning. Don’t be captivate: 
by a fascinating little ball of fur just be 
cause it is fascinating. Remember that 
the veriest mutt was attractive, appeal 
ing, and all the rest of it when he wa 
two months old. Pull yourself togethe! 
keep a level head on your shoulders, and 
your heart and blood pressure norma! 
If you must have a dog to lavish affec 
tion on you may as well have one that 
will earn his salt in the covers, to 
Look for the classy workman you pla! 
to take afield eighteen months from nov 
and forget the lovable little nondescrip' 
that nestles in your arms today. Take 
look at the most conspicuous sign Ol 
Man Experience has erected on Highway) 
7-11. It reads, in big, red capitals: “G¢ 
SLOW! PUP WORKING ON YOU! 
SYMPATHIES! BUY CAREFULLY! 


ei 
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* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG + 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Stiffness After Outing 


Question: My 5-year-old 
veloped a strange trouble last 
She would hunt all day without quitting, but 
the next morning would be so stiff that she 
could not get up without straining or forcing 
herself. However, after 10 minutes or so of 
moving around she’d be all right again and 
eager for another day’s hunt. What can I do to 
get her in better shape for the coming season?— 
C. 2. &., Fea 


English setter de- 
hunting season. 


Answer: Your dog may have some kidney 
disturbance or muscular condition. Try giving 
her 214 grains salol 3 times a day, and 1 tbsp 
mineral oil every other night. Massage her back 


and legs with rubbing alcohol.—J. R. K. 


Midsummer Cough 


Question: Every year for the past 5 or 6 
years my dog has developed a bad hacking 
cough and running eyes in July, and kept it 
until frost or snow comes in the fall. Worm 


He also shows signs of 
cure that 


remedies are of no use. 


manginess, but I seem to be able to 


Trimming 


(Continued from 


could have a reasonable chance to cast 
a fly or, at least, drop a plug. As we went 
along, we moved rocks here and there to 
make some good connecting canoe chan- 
There are some fine stretches of 
stillwaters connected up by them. But as 
we worked we were careful to leave 
plenty of places for trout to hide. 

At the extreme upper end of the river 
mile This 


nels. 


is a stillwater half a long. 
place was, in spots, black with young 
trout and salmon fry. Into its upper 


end runs a brook which bubbles up out 
of the bottom. That brook, in turn, flows 
out of a long, deep lake some seventy 
feet above the lower stillwater and 500 
feet away. The brook starts from the 
lake at ground level, but dives beneath 
the rocks when halfway down the hill, to 
pop up in the stillwater’s bottom. 

In the lake there are large trout. We 
knew they were there, but caught very 
few, because the place is very difficult of 
access. A boat or canoe is necessary for 

fair chance at the trout, and there was 


no road by which such craft could be 
taken up there, or wasn’t until we 
cleared the brook and made trails so 


that canoes can be portaged. 


We fished mornings and evenings as 
we worked upriver. Most of the men 
sed an alder withe, a bit of line, and a 
rge bait hook. I made use of a small 
rod where a fly could be cast, and a 
* where there was no room for 
back cast. But it made no difference 
hat we used—there were trout for all. 
we could only eat five or six among 
five men, it did not take much time to 
et enough. We had fried trout, broiled 
out, boiled trout, and trout hash. 
Having no regular barbless flies with 


ug-tosser 





LY, 1941 


easily en 
affected 
get hay fever? 
South Dakota 


ugh each time. Could it be that he’s 
by dry pollen or dust, just as 
The dog is 10 years old.—C. W 


Answer: The weather may have something 
to do with the dog’s condition in summer, or he 
may be allergic, as you say, to some elements 
at this time. You might try giving him 1 tsy 
sirup of cocillana 3 times a day, and adding 


tsp. calcium lactate to his food once a day 
Bathe the eyes with a 2 percent boric-acid s 





tion twice a day and put 1 drop of 5 percent 
argyrol in each eye after each treatn 
J. RK 


Mange Treatment 


Question: My Walker hound has a breaking 
out of the skin which causes the hair to drop 
out and leave sore Her feet appear to be 
swollen, and any little scratch makes them 
bleed. I've tried treating her for mange but the 
sores only grow worse. I feed the dog bread, 


spots 






milk, and table scraps.—E. G., North Carolina 
Answer: It's quite possible that your dog 
has mange, even though the treatments didn't 


succeed. It often takes weeks or months before 
a cure is effected. Try making up a solution of 
1 oz. balsam of Peru, 1 tsp. creolin, and enougl 
alcohol to make 8 oz., and applying this to the 
with cotton. Keep the dog in sani 
surroundings, bathe her occasionally, and 


sore 
tary 


parts 


give her 2 tsp. cod-liver oil with viosterol twice 
a day. Her diet should consist mostly of lean 
rare, chopped beef, mixed with stale whole 
wheat bread and some cooked vegetables, als« 


milk and eggs.—J. R. K 


for Trout 


page 43 
us we cut off the barbs of some of the 
hooks and fished that way. We used tiny 


flies and we used big ones. Morning and 
evening the trout went to splashing and 


feeding, and then they’d snatch at most 
anything brilliant enough to see. The 
big fellows fed first: they dominated 
the stream. When they had filled up, the 
little duffers took charge. We found 


some quite large yellow perch in some 
of the big trout, but uncovered no re- 
mains of small trout, which may prove 
that trout are perhaps faster and war- 
ier than perch. 


One of the men used a trout minnow 
for bait. It was immediately effective. 
And that was at high noon when no 


trout were splashing! So there you are 


Try to prove anything about trout, and 
they will promptly prove you wrong. 
Well, it’s been my good fortune to 


take part in many conservation projects 
over a long term of years; but this is the 
first time I ever experienced the pleas- 
ure and excitement of making a fishable 
stream out of what was already a trout 
paradise. It is all very well to help stock 
streams, distribute young fish to distant 
parts of a depleted watershed, and then 
wait years for the fish to mature—if they 
do. But it is much greater satisfactior 
to doll up a watershed already jammed 
with fish. 
This was a community undertaking 
It gives my neighbors—real fishermen 
and their friends a few miles of fine 
stream fishing; also it makes more 
easily available the beautiful chain of 
lakes and connecting waters that before 


were almost impossible to reach. 
But even yet one must walk to get 
there. So the odds still favor the trout! 





_Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch 


WE WILL 


give 900” 


if you can find an 
EASIER 
FASTER 
SAFER 
MORE POSITIVE 
LESS EXPENSIVE 
rer! TROUBLESOME 


kill fi 


kill fleas, ants, mites, dog ticks, wood 

heep ticks, bedbugs, mange mites or any 

rawling s = ng-sticking insect-parasite 
anywhere on ar ng than with 


SIC-EM ities 


the greatest name in insect powder 
forhumans, animals, poultry, plants 


5 ibe s 


COLD 
CASH 





3 oz ican 50c¢ *) prepaid 
an e. Ask y store for Sie-Em 
or cane direct to Sic Em, Dept. O, 
San Bruno, Calif. 


TREATMENT for DISTEMPER 


We will give free with each pur- 
chase of SIC-EM our scription 
for treatment of dist« 


1 
has not failed us or the 


all our 22 years 


| White Collie Pups 


| The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH | 


Plant Legal Natural Foods 
that will bring and hold 
yourfa 
or fishing 
results 








which 
dogs in 
experience, 



























grounds 
e planting 
book Many years expe 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 


Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

EASTERN $95.00 
OR YUKON EACH 
All shipments made subject to 5 days in- 
spection before acceptance. My pelts 
have averaged net to me $28.00 in 1936; 
$18.25 in 1937; $14.75 in 1938; $12.00 in 
1939 and $15.00 in 1940. Book “Domestic 
Mink,” $1.00. 














MINK . 


Bemus Point, N.Y. 


BLUEGILL BREAM 
SMALLMOUTH BASS 


Fingerling, for Summer and Fall de- 
livery. Write for prices. 


JAS. H. REEVE, CALHOUN, GA. 




















Chicks or 


Panther Ledge Farm, 


Summer Plantings 
Attract Fall Ducks! 


oy ave ample rp "eee ready when season opens! Sow 
AST-GROW EGAL Duck Foods NOW—CA 
RESISTING ELODEA, DUCK’'S MEAT, DUCK MILLET, 


YEARS’ SUCCESS. Peseribe rece 
— Suggestions, Folder FRE 


TERRELL’ ose, 
ATTRACT AND HOLD GAME 








bs Planting our Jegal DUCK, 
PHEASANT, QUAIL and other nat 
ural came foods. Qur guaranteed- 

grow natural foods not only at 
tract ducks and game but also hold 


to give you better sport. Write 


SS ther “ ' or rite 
( Er du describe place and we will 
alee sel disinzgent ionsstnd il istrated book 
FREE. Best foods, est ! 


prices! 


REED’S WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 711C, ase Oshkosh, , Wis. 


PHEASANTS, _ 
Mallards, Turkeys 


finished birds in large or 
small quantities. 
Allamuchy, N. J. 













Ol/ 


ame Gimmicks 22%... 


ARE THEY SCARED OF THE DARK ? 

YOUNG EELS UNLIKE THEIR NIGHT-PROWLING 

ELDERS, TRAVEL BY LAND AND WATER IN 

BROAD DAYLIGHT ONLY, HIDING EVEN WHEN 
A CLOUD OBSCURES THE SUN . 






PECCARIES KILL ANO EAT ANY DEADLY SNAKE 
--- RATTLER, BUSHMASTER, OR FER-DE-LANCE . 
_..WITHOUT HARM FROM ITS STABBING FANGSS 
ARE THE PIGS IMMUNE TO VENOM OR DO THEIP, 
TOUGH HIDES AND FAT PROTECT THEM? 
























ALONE AMONG CARNIVORES, RACCOONS 

COPY THEIR COUSINS, THE GIANT BEARS, IN 

WALKING ON THEIR “HEELS” (WITH THE 

ENTIRE aos ae JOINT ON THE GROUND) 

WHILE GS,CATS, AND ALL OTHERS OF 

THE ORDER, WALK ON THEIR TOES AND “we BLACK PERCH IN 
Fm 5 ot A TUB LED TO 


HAVE DIFFICULTY STANDING ERECT Z Pld THE DISCOVERY 
—- 

THAT THE YOUNG 

OF SURF FISH 

ARE BORN ALIVE 


MEMBERS OF THE 
PACIFIC SURF-FISH 
FAMILY LAY NOEGGS/ 
CONFINEMENT OFA 




















4 APS 





THE PTARMIGAN DOES AN INEFFICIENT JOB OF COLOR 
CHANGING, ALL WHITE IN WINTER, THE SUMMER 
FINDS HIM AMOTTLED BROWN WITH BLACK TAIL,P 
HIS WINGS REMAIN PEALTALS ‘WV WHITE? 








“THIN ASA RAIL” 1S AN ACCURATE 
COMPARISON f CURIOUSLY FLATTENED 
HEADS AND BODIES ENABLE RAILS TO 
SNEAK THROUGH MARSH GRASSES WITHOUT 
& BLADE QUIVERING TO GIVE THEM AWAY 
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Sear 














‘Tue of it—a book never before sold for less than $5.00 now 
reprinted especially for OUTDOOR LIFE readers at $1.95! 


The secrets of successful fishing opened up before your eyes! The 





most complete book for fishermen ever published! Every page of 
“JUST FISHING” is packed with the kind of practical information 
that will guickly improve your skill with rod and rec!. 
“JUST FISHING” tells you how to select the best 


places to fish—how to cast and where—all about live 









baits, wet and dry flies, plugs, fly-rod lures, tackle, 





weather conditions. 








All Eastern game fish and how to get them are 
fully described—with pictures and full color illustra- 


tions galore. At $1.95 “JUST FISHING” is an unbeat- 






able bargain that may never be offered again. Mail 





the coupon below today and see for yourself what a 


classic among fishing books “JUST FISHING” really is. 









A BOOK PACK JAMMED For more than 30 years Ray 


Bergman has been studying fish and 


WITH INFORMATION ABOUT =: 1-105" sxc, 


Bergman gives YOU the benefit of 


EVE RY KI ND OF F | S k i ® G his long experience in outwitting 


every kind of fresh water fish. 






THE MOST AUTHENTIC COLOR-PLATES Whether you fish in lake, stream or river—whether you fish for 
EVER INCLUDED IN ANY FISHING BOOK bass, trout, pike, pickerel, land-locked salmon, muskellunge, or 

Every one a masterpiece of modern printing! Full color pictures any other variety of fresh water fish, “JUST FISHING” tells you 
of small and large-mouthed black bass, native or brook trout, brown how and where to get them. It’s a book you'll treasure for years 


trout, rainbow trout, pickerel, pike, muskellunge, wall-eyed pike, to come. SEND NO MONEY NOW! Just mail the coupon. 


land-locked salmon and lake trout. Plus 133 additional illustrations 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


of flies, lures, plugs and baits of every variety. Nothing was over- 
looked to make “JUST FISHING” the most complete, best illus- 
OUTDOOR LIFE—DEP’T 71 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





trated book for fishermen ever published. 


Why this 61% reduction in price is possible 
Please send my copy of Ray Bergman's 418 page book “JUST 


FISHING.” I will pay the postman only $1.95 plus a few cents 
postage in full payment. 1 understand this book is identical in qualivy 


OUTDOOR LIFE long felt that “JUST FISHING” deserved a 
larger readership than it could ever obtain by $5.00 bookstore sales 
alone. So we prevailed upon Mr. Bergman to permit the publication 
of this special $1.95 edition especially for OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
300,000 readers. This low price is possible only because of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE’S vast purchasing power in the paper market and Mr. 
Bergman's cooperation in accepting a fraction of his usual royalty 


and contents with the $5.00 bookstore edition, If for any reason I am 
dissatisfied I will return the book in 10 days and you will refund 


my money in full. 


n this special edition. NAME 
We expect the limited number of books still on hand to sell out 
ickly at this special $1.95 price. So to be sure of your copy mail ADDRESS 
coupon now, “JUST FISHING” is guaranteed to please or 
mey refunded. CITY STATE... 


If you prefer to send $1.95 now, we pay postage. 
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Inthe early days 
of our repub- 
lic, the hardy 
settlers of 
western Penn- 





IT FOUNDED THE FAME 
OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE 







sylvania made 

their own 

whiskey, But 

one of these 

many pioneer 

whiskies was 

so outstanding in 

character and richness 

that men often rode through 

the wilderness from sunup to 

sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny ....a whiskey so 
rare in flavor that it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city 
as barrels of Old Overholt were 
freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagons and 
shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so 
grew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent 
Pennsylvania rye until 


































THE PENNY POT TAVERN 
was built in 1701, and here a little 
more than a century later, Old 
Overholt was proudly served 
just as it was in other histori 

Pennsylvania inns. 





